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Huge vote lifts Ulster hopes 

Yes camp claims 
‘We’re on a roll’ 


4 ohnMunm 
b-efand Correspondent 


T HE people of 
Northern Ireland 
flocked to the 
polling stations 
in record num- 
bers yesterday in 
the hope of ending 30 years of 


murderous extremism. A 
unique seme of anticipation 
swept through voters and 
observers, with officials 
remarking on unprecedented 
scenes of long queues at poll- 
ing stations even before they 
opened at 7am. The turnout 
was estimated at an astonish- 
ing so per cent 
The Northern Ireland result 


will he declared around 4pm 
today while the outcome in 
the Irish Republic will follow 
In the early evening. 

The Ulster Unionist Party 
was confident of achieving a 
Yes vote of 70 per cent after 
the campaign, launched six 
weeks ago by the signing of 
the Good Friday Agreement 
Such a majority backing the 
deal is vital to the success of 
the agreement and its North- 
ern Ireland assembly. John 
Taylor, deputy leader, said 
simply: “We are on a roH." 

Voters in the Irish Republic 
were at the polls in a sepa- 
rate. simultaneous referen- 
dum. They, too. turned out in 


massive numbers, and were 
thought to have overwhelm- 
ing endoxsed the agreement. 

It was the first all-Ireland 
poll since 1818, before the 
island's partition. Counting of 
the votes begins this morn- 
ing, the 200th anniversary of 
the start of the 1798 rebellion, 
when Protestants and Catho- 
lics rase up against their 
English oppressors. 

Pat Bradley, chief electoral 
officer in Northern Ireland, 
said he was astonished at the 
response. The turnout was at 
80 per cent, against last year's 
figure at the General Election 
of 67 per cent 

The Prime Minister, who 


visited three times in a fort- 
night to boost the Yes cam- 
paign, kept up the pressure 
with an article published in 
Ulster's Unionist daily, the 
Newsletter, and the national- 
ist Irish News. His reassur- 
ances on the decommission- 
ing of terrorist weapons ate 
seen as key. 

Tony Blair wrote: “What is 
on offer in today's referendum 
is a new beginning for North- 
ern Ireland on a fair and just 
basis. There can be no fudge 
between democracy and 
terror. The people of Northern 
Ireland will not stand .for it. 
As Prime Minister of this 
country, nor will I." 


The mood of many voters 
was summed up by Andrew 
Hassard, a student at Bally- 
dare High School, celebrating 
bis 18th birthday and voting 
for the first time yesterday. 

He gave the agreement his 
Messing , oTpIainlng ; "I just 
feel that if! don't vote yes. I'm 
not giving any chance for 
peace or for any change to 
happen. This is the first 
chance for years to move 
things forward.* 1 

Northern Ireland will be 
back at the polls on June 25 
to choose the new assembly's 
108 members. It has still to be 
decided where it will sit, but 
the chamber at Stormont has 


just been refurbished. 

Members will be elected on 
the singte transferable vote sys- 
tem- There win be six members 
for each of the 18 Westminster 
constituencies, and each mem- 
ber is to be paid £38,000 a year 
with generous staff and office 
allowances. 

The assembly is to shadow 
the workings of the six North- 
ern Ireland Office depart- 
ments until next February. It 
must also decide the areas 
where cross-border bodies 
will function, which will 
spark serious disputes. If they 
foil to do agree, the deal 
collapses. 

But the first hurdle will 


come with the allocation of 
places, in proportion to the 
parties' representation in the 
assembly, in the power-shar- 
ing executive. There will be 
12 members in the cabinet, 
and Sinn Fein is expected to 
pick up two places. Those in 
the executive have to pledge 
to make the system work. 
That will rule out the Demo- 
cratic Unionists and UK 
Unionists. 

The next major hurdle as 
Northern Ireland continues 
down the path of political de- 
velopment will come over 
Sinn Fein's entry into the ex- 
ecutive while the IRA retains 
its weapons. 


Impotence 
pill alert 

after six 
users die 


Mart Tran In New York 


T HE deaths of six men 
who were users erf 
Viagra, the impotence 
drug that has taken 
America by storm, are being 
investigated by the US Food 
and Drug Administration 
amid concern that the pill 
could pose serious problems 
for men taking heart 
medication. 

The FDA lias warned that it 
is dangerous to take Viagra 
together with nitroglycerine 
or other heart drugs. Viagra 
carries a warning alluding to 
such a risk, but the warning 
has been overshadowed by 
enormous demand for the 
drug. It was submitted for 
clearance to the European 
Medicines Evaluation Agency 
on September 29 last year and 
could be available in Britain 
by the autumn. 

Paramedics in some US 
cities have begun asking 
heart patients if they are 
using Viagra before emer- 
gency crews administer heart 
medication, but that is not a 
foolproof way of avoiding a 
potentially dangerous 
cocktafl. 

In some cases “they are jost 
too embarrassed to tell a 
stranger they are using it”, 
said Dr George PhWppides in 
Boston. “We’re imploring pa- 
tients to be honest" 

The FDA says it continues 
to believe the drug Is safe and 
effective, but it has asked 
Pfizer, the manufacturer, to 
provide additional safety 
information to consumers to 
ensure correct usage. 

There were eight deaths 
among men who took Viagra 
in the test phase conducted by 
Pfizer to win FDA approval, 
and most of than had serious 
risks for heart diseases. 

FDA reviewers at the time 
noted there was no proof Via- 
gra was to blame. But they 
wrote that the pill’s mix with 
heart drugs containing nitrate , 
— typically used fear chest 
- pain — “remains a safety con- 
cern". The Viagra label car- 
ries the same warning. 


Pfizer declined to answer 
questions about side effects 
reported among Viagra users. 
It also refused to confirm that 
It had reported six deaths to 
the FDA on Thursday. 

“People with ED [erectile 
dysfunction] tend to fre- 
quently suffer ttom serious 
underlying health conditions 
such as diabetes or cardiovas- 
cular disease," a Pfizer offi- 
cial said. 

The FDA's concerns coin- 
cided with a milestone for the 
blue pflL One million pre- 
scriptions of Viagra have 
been sold since it came on the 
market six weeks ago, mak- 
ing it one ct the world’s best- 
selling drugs. 

Doctors point out that the 
drug is not an aphrodisiac, “It 
doesn't enhance sexual drive 
— It can only be effective 
when a man is sexually stim- 
ulated." said one. 

Pfizer’s share price has 
soared since it began selling 
Viagra, the drug has been 
sold on the Internet and an 
international black market 
has developed for the little 
blue pOl. Pfizer is on track for 
$1 billion plus in annual 


Impotence is believed to 
affect one in 20 British men. 
although this estimate could 
be low given the unwilling- 
ness of sufferers to admit to 
the problem. With at least 18 
million American sufferers, it 
is no wander demand is high. 

Lately the pace erf sales has 
been tapering off slightly. The 
average number of ptHs dis- 
pensed per prescription is 
down to less than 20 tablets, 
from about 25 tablets during 
the first weeks of its release. 
The decline in large part is 
due to the refusal erf health 
insurance companies to pay 
for the drug for many pa- 
tients. leaving them to pay 
out of their own pocket 

Some men have started law- 
suits against their health 
insurance companies for 
refusing to pay. 

. Pfizer shares took a hit on 
Wall Street yesterday after 
news of the deaths, falling 
$3vi to $106Y.. 



A Solid cast-iron figure, one of GO installed yesterday at the Royal Academy courtyard in London by Angel of the North sculptor Antony Gormley. The figures, moulded from the artist’s body, 
give the impression erf the aftermath of an urban disaster in a work cafled Critical Mass. The show, coinciding with the Sinnmer Exhibition, runs until September 30 photograph mafunqooimn 

Nurses lying for money, says their Saudi lawyer 


Man who defended two British 
women criticises 'opportunism' 


Luke Harding 


T HE Saudi lawyer who 
represented Deborah 
Parry and Luctlle 
McLanchlan during their 17 
months In prison yesterday 
Utterly accused them erf “fi- 
nancial opportunism" of 
contriving stories about their 
ordeal at the hands of Saudi 

police. 

In an extraordinary attack, 
Salah A1 Hejallan insisted the 
British nurses had not been 
sexually abused or tortured 


in custody. Parry and 
MrTjmrbian hari invented the 
claim that they had been 
forced to confess because of 
huge financial incentives 
from newspapers, be said. 

“The British media tempted 
them with money in an effort 
to undermine and cast doubt 
on the proceedings," he said. 
“This will not impress any- 
one who is reasonable. 

“The pardon granted bv 
Sing Fahd [of Saudi Arabia] 
out of forgiveness should be 
Identified as responding to 
humanitarian concern and 


applauded by everyone, and 
should not be undermined by 
the atrocious slander and 
fi na n cial opportunism we are 
witnessing in this sorry 

affair " 

The attack is all the more 
wounding since it comes from 
the man who defended both 
women during their entire 
time in captivity, and who 
offered his services free of 
charge. Mr A1 Hejailan made 
legal history during the 
nurses' trial by being the first 
defence lawyer allowed into a 
Saudi co u rtroom. 

He also negotiated the 
“Wood money” deal with 
Frank Gilford — the brother 
of the murdered Australian 
nurse, Yvonne Gilford — thus 


lifting the threat erf execution 
from the two women. 

There was an angry res- 
ponse yesterday from Saudi 
Arabia’s ambassador to Brit- 
ain, Ghazi Algosalbi, to a BBC 
Panorama prog ra mme claim- 
ing the nurses were innocent 
The documentary employed 
actors dressed in Arab clothes 
to recreate the women's story. 

Dismissing fh? programme 
as a Hollywood production. 
Dr Algosalbi added: “As for 
the actors and actresses, I 
may heartily recommend 
them to Bafta for minor 
comedy awards." 

The ambassador described 
claims that the nurses had 
been sexually abused as 
laughable, adding; “If you go 


around any prison in the 
world and ask inmates 
whether they committed the 
crime of which they are con- 
victed, I suspect the vast 
majority of them will deny 
the charges." 

Parry was holed up yester- 
day with the Express news- 
paper. McLanchlan was being 
minded by the Mirror. They 
have each been paid more 
than £100,000 for their stories. 

Mr A1 Hejailan said there 
was a contradiction in the 
way his former clients had be- 
haved on landing at Gatwick 
airport and in subsequent 
media interviews. "They ar- 
rived grateful to King Fahd 
and to the Saudi ambassador 
to London and then changed 


completely, contriving stories 
about what happened in 
prison to the newspapers," he 
told Asharq Al-Awsat, a 
Saudi dally newspaper. 

The BBC yesterday de- 
fended its documentary. The 
Nurses’ Story, by reporter 
John Ware. "I am surprised 
by such a personal attack on 
Mr Ware,” a Panorama 
spokeswoman said. "Mr Ware 
Is an award-winning journal- 
ist with years of experience. 
He spent over a year 
researching and preparing 
this programme." 

But the ambassador 
retorted: "I think he missed 
his true calling. He should be 
In Hollywood producing de- 
tective thrillers." 
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This Sunday, organise a mortgage quicker osoo^ioo soo 
than you can read the papers. 


ABBEY NATIONAL* 

Phone lines 3fe Open between 103m snd 4pm. Because life's complicated enough. 


Y fl U f? HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 

(nr MM fctohnTcA scored tows mi momma a durge so the poperlr amlJn the bm ol eodowme nt mortgage an en*rtM«/lte policy fa Ihe amotiol ot the advance and a Avp «« the pdfa. lo Wl^aUonand are m available to • penom mtm *• •■« : rt M. 

^tfaWe M* «a«w at gk. nfclrt by the ***** JWWWBW wBwliy, only seib to m»o I 


lo assist us hi improving our «M«. we may ram»l at arnm SriUnttlnni products. Abbey (tenoral.' 0k Umbrella Couple symbol, and Became (He's compbcaled enough are uadentarks sf Abbey National ph. Abtxy How, Bake. «k*i. London NWl fiXl. Untied Kingdom 
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Record class 


embarrass Labour 0 



Ministers cling to ;5£S«« 

manifesto promise 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


T HE Government 
yesterday re- 
affirmed its core 
manifesto commit- 
ment to eliminate 
overcrowding in 'Infant 
schools In the fhce of disturb- 
ing evidence that the number 
of five- to seven-year-olds in 
classes of 31 or more has 
grown to record proportions 
since the election. 

A day after the Department 
of Health announced length- 
ening hospital waiting lists, 
the Department for Education 
and Employment produced 
figures showing worsening 
overcrowding in the early 
years of primary school. 

It blamed the result on the 
Tory government’s final public 

spending settlement which de- 
termined local education au- 
thority budgets in the spring of 
1997 and influenced how many 
teachers were in post when the 
census was taken in January. 
photograph: john houlihan The effect of Gordon 




Crowded infant classrooms saga *In the final chapter 1 despite record levels being reported 


; Brown’s budgets - including 
£62 million to recruit 1-500 
more infant teachers and build 
600 extra classrooms — wm 

not be felt until the start of the 

next school year in September. 

Stephen Byers, the school 
standards minister , said 
Labour’s manifesto promise 
i to limit all infan t classes to 30 
or less would be achieved by 
September 2001 — six months 
ahead of schedule. 

“We can guarantee to 
parents that this is the 
chapter in the saga of ever- 
increasing infant class sizes. 
The book is now closed on in- 



.Ltat UfV 1993 ifOMSBWl- 

growth in pupil DUinbep_ 
Most of the increase came 
in classes of ei^t- to li-y^j 


The book is now closed on in- m classes deluded 

font classes being more a pledge to 

question of crowd control of 30 pupils. 


UUCO uwil Wi - t - 

rather than a valuable learn- 
ing experience." he said. 

The education department s 
annual census of class sizes in 
England's state schools 
showed there were more than 
1.4 milli on primary pupils in 


set a maxhnum of 30 pupfls- 
Four in 10 children of thmag 
ctoup are in classes over 30 
and four in 100 are in classes 

° V Butministers may be more 
concerned about a 


1.4 million primary pupils in conrer»»«« numbers of , 
January in classes of 31 or flight increase i in ^ ^ 

more. The proportion has five- to seven y. I 

risen steadily from under 24 - bringing the 

per cent in 1990 to 35 per cent 

nated overcrowded classes to 


this year as public funding 
failed to keep pace with the 


breaking * “another 

dupih> 

hSf the county 

s^sSsr 0 - 

Liberal 

JmSrats’ education spokes- 
SSSwid the Government s 
did not add up and the 
SSL Sr five- to seven-year- 
o ds Suld only be achieved at 
the expense of increasing 
dis slWs in the later years 

or -wSo2t fading, an- 

other of Labour s early 
pledges will bite the dust, he 

"Kit Mr Byers said the' ter- 
eets would be achieved by 
Bloughing back savings made 
from phasing out the assisted 
places scheme supporting 
children from l«w- income 
families at in d«P®°dent 
schools. This would generate 

£100 million by 2001/2. 

Education ministers were 
trying to damp down ■ fears 
that the maximum of 30 pu- 
pils to an infant class mi ght 
force some parents to place 
their children in an inferior 
or distant school. 


0 * 


Rivals invade BA launch of low-cost airline 


German media group eyes Mirror newspapers 


Keith Harper 

Transport EdHnr 


T HE public relations 
battle between British 
Airways and easy Jet for 
the c ro w n of best low-cost car- 
rier reached new heights of 
audacity when BA’s new air- 
line, Go, was invaded by 10 
people in bright orange boiler 
suits. 

They boarded Go's inaugu- 
ral Boeing 737 flight from 


London Stansted to Rome just 
as it was about to depart with 
147 passengers. The passen- 
gers, to their astonishment 
and delight were offered free 
flights on easyJet services to 
any of its current 
destinations. 

Among the orange-dad in- 
truders was easy Jet’s Greek- 
born chairman, Stelios Haji- 
Ioannou, who handed out 
letters. 

He told passengers: "Don’t 
worry — we're not here to dis- 


rupt your flight, but to make 
a serious point in a light- 
hearted way." 

Earlier this week, easyJet 
failed In the High Court to 
stop Go, BA's low-cost subsid- 
iary, starting services. The 
Judge ruled that easyJet had 
an arguable case against BA 
for abuse of dominance in 
cross subsiding Go. but that 
the case could not be heard in 
full until later in the year. 

Mr Hajl-Ioannou informed 
passengers that the “unbe- 


lievable" £100 return Care to 
Rome was the result of easy- 
Jet’s revolution. Go’s no- 
frills, no ticket pay for your 
own food and d rinks opera- 
tion was a “carbon copy" of 
what he had started nearly 
three years ago. 

Before boarding the air- 
craft Mr Haji-Ioarmou. said: 
“Go has been given permis- 
sion by BA to lose £29 million 
in three years, having put its 
rivals out of business, but we 
are here to stay.” At one 


stage, he had rebuffed a BA 
move to take over easyJet 
Mr Haji-loannou’s colourful 
intervention did not upset 
Go’s passengers or the cool 
Barbara Cassani, the execu- 
tive plucked out from BA's 
middle managers by Mr Ayl- 
ing to run Go. Travelling with 
her husband and daughter, 
she denied that Go was 
merely set up to drive other 
n o-frtlls rivals from the field. 

Saturday notebook, page iT" 


Rflarfc Milner 

and Chris B arrie 

M IRROR Group News- 
papers was last night 
at the centre of a looming 
tak eover battle after Axel 
Springer, the rightwing 
German media group, was 
forced to disclose it was 
considering a bid for the 
company. 

The German group said it 
was looking at a number of 
options. It publishes the up- 
market Die Welt and the 


downmarket tabloid Bild. 
A bid would almost cer- 
tainly provoke a political 
row. The Mirror is a 
staunch supporter of Blair- 
ite Labour while Axel 
Springer, Germany’s larg- 
est newspaper group, has a 
reputation for champion- 
ing rightwing causes. 

Earlier in the day Axel 
Springer had dismissed 
reports that it migh t be in- 
terested. But last night it 
bowed to the pressure of 
mounting speculation and 
confirmed that it was “con- 


sidering a number of oppor- 
tunities, including Mirror 
Group Newspapers”. 

News of Axel Springer’s 
interest comes at a difficult 
time for MGN management. 
The company is replacing 
its chairman. Sir Robert 
Clarke, and is embroiled in 
a fierce circulation battle. 

Its stake in the Indepen- 
dent and Independent on 
Sunday was recently sold to 
the Irish group Indepen- 
dent Newspapers after an 
unhappy period of cost-cut- 
ting and falling circulation. 
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European weather outlook 

acmdhuwtae 

Mush o! soutSierr and eastern Scandinavia wffl bo 
dry with sumy spells. However, a few showers are 
likely over Fmiand- Western Norway wiB cloud over 
wfth seme driciy ran breaking out Highs win range 
from 4C m the north to 16 C in the south. 

Low Courrtrf**, Germany, Austria, 

S u r l tarhndi _______ 

Most of the rag .on will have a dry day with soma 
reasonable sunny speHs. the best of these being in 
the momtng. However, cloud wifl spread from the 
North Sea over The Low Countries bringing some 
pashy dnzzJe. the heaviest of iha over coastal 
»eas. Highs win range between 13-16C. 

Fiance; 

Most of Ranee will have a One and mam.y or/ day 
with some good sunny spans m most areas. 
However. If wiC be dovdiw over northern coasted 
Teas and it wril be cool for the time of year, apart 
from the southern Mediterranean coast Highs 17- 
20C, but up to 26C In the south. 

Spai n and P ot lug al; 

Most msand areas Of Spain and Portugal win start 
mainly dry wrtk sunny spells but widespread show- 
ers. seme heavy and thundery, will breakout by the 
afternoon. Coastal areas will fair better with only a 
small risk of a showers and better sunny sptfte. 
Highs 21-2JC, but only 19C over northern coasts. 

Itatjr: 

An unsettled day over much of the country with 
heavy, sometimes thundery, showers. However, 
Salty and Sartfsua w8 be kvgely fine and sunny. 
HLghs 22-35C. 

Cr y ae B; 

Most d laces will start dry and momfy sunny, but 
cloud wiS build during the day and this will bring 
seme hefty afternoon showers, especially over 
intend hiRs and the north. Hiahs 22-25C. 
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A new book reveals that William Wordsworth was more than a romantic poet 

I wandered lonely as a spy . . . 
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To paid Mr. Wordsworth’s Draft, £92/1 2/- 
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John Ezard on how the Lakeland 
poet turned to espionage and what 
really happened in his relationship 
with his sister 


S O murderously 
cold was it when 
the poet William 
Wordsworth 
toured Germany 
in 1799 that a fly 
froze on their heating stove. 

His sister, Dorothy, had her 
love to keep her warm. The 
fly — she wrote in her journal 
— had “no brother, do mate, 
while I can draw warmth 
from the cheek of my love". 

This, however, was no com- 
fort to the impoverished poet, 
who grew to suspect that 
Dorothy harboured more 
than sisterly feelings for him. 
According to a sensational 
new biography, this winter of 
hardship led to a secret crisis 
In Wordsworth’s life. 

It not only provoked him to 
“normalise his sexual rela- 
tions with Dorothy”. It taught 
him that he “somehow had to 
keep body and soul together”. 
It drove the unworldly, 29- 
year-old bard Of daffodils and 
laicpland into acting as a paid 
spy and message-carrier 
abroad for the British secret 
service. 

So deeply was Wordsworth 
drawn Into espionage against 
his fellow revolutionaries 
that his final departure to a 
Lake District cottage in Gras- 
mere — now a shrine for 
80,000 tourists a year — was 
“something of the order of a 
fugitive flight to a safe 
house”. 

These charges are made in. 
a forthcoming l.OOO-.page 
study by an acknowledged 
authority on the poet, Ken- 
neth Johnston, professor of 
English at Indiana university. 
His book, due out on July 6, 
will be a centrepiece of a Lon- 
don conference of British and 
American academic special- 
ists on romantic poetry. Reac- 
tion from British academics 
who have seen proof copies is 
described as enthusiastic. 

Prot Johnston’s charges are 
based on the discovery of an 
entry recording a large pay- 


ment to "Mr Wordsworth" in 
the journal of the Duke of 
Portland, chief of the Home 
Office’s obsessively watchful 
secret intelligence depart- 
ment in the years immedi- 
ately after the French 
Revolution. 

The book is the first public 
disclosure of the entry, in a 
volume which came to light 
when it was sold to toe 
Wordsworth Library at Gras- 
mere in 1993. 

Listed before and after toe 
poet's name in toe entry are 
payments to two other men 
who, according to Prof John- 
ston’s research in period doc- 
uments, were key figures in 
toe British spy web into 
which the writer was alleg- 
edly recruited. 

The first man is Sir James 
Cranford, British charge d'af- 
faires in Hamburg during 
Wordsworth’s stay there. 
Craufhrd is on record as 
director of a secret Foreign 
Office monitoring operation 
in toe city. Hamburg was 
then seething with British 
and Irish dissidents eager to 
export the French Revolution 
to Britain. 

The second is Richard Ford, 
a magistrate high in the 
Home Office secret service — 
an agent who two years ear- 
lier had been involved in a 
bizarre surveillance of the 
poet 

This was when Wordsworth 
and his feflow poet Samuel 
Coleridge were, suspected, 
during a Somerset walking 
tour, of spying out potential 
routes for a French invasion. 
The agent sent to watch them 
eventually reported back that 
they were merely “a mischie- 
vous gang of dissident 
Englishmen”. 



‘Wordsworth 
experts are 
a lethal 
brotherhood 
but Prof 
Johnston is 
absolutely sure 
of his ground’ 

Publisher 



Wordsworth; his Grassmere cottage; sister Dorothy and the espionage evidence (top left) engraving mahy evans picture library 


But the surveillance put toe 
poet's na m e firmly on the gov- 
ernment's books as a revolu- 
tionary sympathiser. 

Prof Johnston says he is 
likely to have been “turned” 
into a spy while in Germany 


by a service that specialised 
In "blackmailing sentime ntal 
liberals”. He was also travel- 
ling in Germany with a 
known French spy, Joseph- 
Antolne de Lentre. 

The £92 and 12 shillings 
paid under his surname 
“looks like a payment-of-ex- 
penses claim” for “some kind 
of errand or messenger ser- 
vice fbr the Foreign Office”. 
The sum would have almost 
covered Wordsworth's entire 
spending on toe German tour. 
It also came close to toe £100- 


a-year income he had said 
wistfully he needed to achieve 
literary independence. 

His role would explain the 
mystery of a gap in Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s normally con- 
scientious journal between 
February and March 1799, the 
only gap that she left In It 
during a two-year period. 

And all other records of 
their activities in these two 
months are — unusually — 
missing, according to Prof 
Johnston. 

hi April, CraufUrd was able 


I spy literary agents 



Christopher Marlowe 

Started spying white he vase a student at 
Cartridge, where he was recruited by 
Sir Francis Waferngham, Queen 
Eteabeth Ps Principal Secretary, who is 
crafted with eetabfishing the country's 
first rational Secret Servica. The 
playwright* nalri target were Catholic# 
opposed to the Reformation. Posing as a 
Catholic sympathiser, he went on spying 
missions to France and the Low 
Countries, tn May 1693, he was arrowed 
and released an baU. A few dsiys later he 
was kffled in a tavern brawl In Deptford, 
south London, in circumstance# which 
remain unclear. He may have been 
suspected of befrig a double agent — 
Robert Potey, also a spy, was In the pub 
at the rime. - 


Daniel Defoe 

The author of Robinson Crusoe and MoS 
Flanders, he was one of the the 
Government's most Important spymasteis 
In the earfyelghteerth century. Though he 
had been a rebel and racScal pamphleteer 
and imprisoned torsecOtoue Orel, he was 
highly regarded as a keen observer and 
chronicler of the public mood, as he 
demonstrated In his book. Tour Through 
England and Wales. He was particularly 
useful in tafBbrating the Jacobites. He 
acknowledged he was employed by Queen 
Anne In several honourable, though 
secret, services’. In the reign of her 
successor, George I, he was sent round 
the country as the Government’s main 
secret agent, travefllng tocospfto and . 
re cnfittng other spies. 


Ersklne Childers 

Recruited by Naval inteSgence after the 
pubficatlon in 1903 of The Rkfcfle of the 
Sands, the ctesslc spy novel he wrote to 
alert the pubfic to the dangere posed by 
Germany's growing Hast The Admiralty 

ctecovered fis charts of the German coast 
were out of date and asked him for help. 
Espoused Irish nationalism. Before the 
outbreak of the firet world war — wrtifle s» 
wortdng for British Weffigenoe — he 
skippered a yacht with a cargo of amis to 
the south of Ireland, an operation prompted 
by the shipment of large quantities of arms 
to Ulster pretestertfs. He argued that 
partition would prolong bloodshed, "not just 
tor a lew years, but for a dozen or more 
generations to come*. He was shot by the 
Free State government ki 1922. 



Sir Compton Mackenzie 


Best known perhaps as the author of 
Whisky Galore, he was an MB agent to 
Greece and Syria in the flret world w ar. 

He was accused by Ms bosses In London 
of being out of control, arranging maverick 
schemes and pWs some of which were 
dreamt i*» by the international aims 
dealer. Sir BastfZahaioK. 

He was prosecuted under the oractai . 
Secrete Act and fined In 1933 for 
revealing in a autobiographical volume, 
Greek Memories, that the head of MIS 

was referred to C, for Chief. He retatotad 

by writing Water On The Brain, a brwant 
satire on the intelligence sendees. The 
urtc pn antadvetstonof Greek Memoires 
fwr only rB>wji»/haan mode flvailabte 10 
the pubtic- 


David Cornwell, 
aka John Le Carri 

Deserted on the dustjackete of his books as 
having spent spent five years In the "British 
Foreign Servica". It Is a euphemism for his 
career te MI6. He told rTVs South Bank 
Show in 1983: "I wasn’t Mata Hart, and 1 
wasn’t Himmler's aunt, but B would be stupid 
of me to pretend the! I was not. Bee 
Somerset Maughan [also recruited by MIS] 
Graham Greene and lots of other writers, for 
a time eriaged in that work*. 

After* brief speB with M15. Comwel joined 
MB who sent him to Bonn, backdrop of A 
Smalt Town in Germany. Hte portrayal of 
George SmBey as MIS's main spycatcher cfld 
not endear him to hfa former employees. 
■Writer, he cite said, "are a subversive 
crowd, nothing if not traitors*. 


Graham Greene 


The author of The Confidential Agent and 
The Third Man was recruited by MB during 
the second worttf war after he had mads Ws 
name as a writer. Greene was sent to Siena 
Leone, where he wrote the Ministry of Fear 
and The Heart of the Matter. 

Hs wrote a symp at heti c foreword to My 
SOent War, the autobiography of his friend ; 

Kkn Phflby. in whkrii ha wrote: “Who 
amongst us haa not committed treason to 
something or someone more Important than 
a country?" Latar. M15 tokJ MI6 ha should be 
prosecuted for writing Our Man in Havana. 
-What secret had 1 betrayed*, he asked 
•Was littw postiUBy of using btrd eh# as 
secret ink? - 

Profiles: Richard Norton-Taylor 
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to stage a wholesale round-up 
or Hamburg dissidents. After 
Wordsworth’s return to Brit- 
ain, his politics swung 
sharply rightwards — possi- 
bly because he had “realised 
his depen d en c e on the coffers 


of the state after a terrible 
year of isolation and self- 
exile”. 

As for Dorothy, the book 
says the German tour was the 
beginning of a Wordsworth- 
ian “declaration of indepen- 


dence” from her too. He mar- 
ried five years later and had 
five children in a life that 
grew steadily more prosper- 
ous and uneventful. 

Prof Johnston's research is 
based partly on study of 
police entry books in the Pub- 
lic Record Office. 

He accepts that there were 
many other men with Words- 
worth’s surname alive at toe 
time. But there were "almost 
certainly” none in Germany 
— and none whose names ap- 
pear as payees within such a 
web of proven secret service 
contacts and involvements. 


Yesterday his publisher 
said: “Wordsworth experts 
are a lethal brotherhood but 
Pror Johnston is absolutely 
sure of his ground." 

Prof Johnston said: "People 
who want to argue to the con- 
trary will have a hard time 
overcoming my arguments. I 
don’t think Wordsworth can 
have been up to anything sen- 
sational as a spy. But it is in 
its way a sensational piece of 
information." 

The Hidden Wordsworth: poet, 
lover, rebel, spy. By Kenneth 
R. Johnston. W W Norton and 
Company (£30) 





Whether Its teenagers keeping up with their friends, 
children discovering the interact, or you working from 
home, these days one phone line just isn't enough. 

That’s why BT will now install a second line for half 
price - just £58.17. 

What's more, both of your lines can benefit from the 


BT discounts that you may already have, like Friends & 
Family and PremierLine. 

The offer runs fiom April 1st to June 30th. To order just 
visit www.2ndUnes.bLcom.or fight your way to your existing 
telephone and can us on 
freefone 08002 22299. 
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4 BRITAIN 

Parents of human growth hormone patients gain victory in High Court □ Judge rules doctors were ‘kept in dark overd®*^ 

CJD victims’ families awarded £lm 


Clare Dyar 

L»gal Correspondent 

IGHT families who 
lost relatives to 
Cr eutzfeldt-J akob 
Disease (CJD) after 
treatment with con- 
taminated human growth 
hormone won the right to 
government compensation 
totalling more than £1 million 
in the High Court yesterday. 

The ruling brings to 20 the 
number who have won dam- 
ages. They include parents, 
and spouses and children of : 
CJD victims who died in their 
20s and 30s as a result of treat- , 
ment in childhood. 1 

Five more cases are in 1 
doubt because fall medical re- : 
cords cannot be found, and 
two were lost because the 
treatment was completed be- 
fore the Government could 
have been expected to know 
the risk. David Body, the 
claimants' solicitor, called on 
the Health Secretary, F rank 
Dobson, to settle all the out- 
standing cases. 

Nearly 2,000 children of 
short stature In Britain were 
given human growth hor- 
mone extracted from the pitu- 
itary glands of corpses be- 
tween 1969 and 1985. Of those. 
27 contracted CJD and all bat 
two have died. An unknown 
number may still develop the 
disease, because scientists be- 
lieve it may incubate for up to 
30 years. 



Maureen Newman, whose son died at 21. “Now we can let Terry rest” 

I 10 ta - 1 ta « chaps* his mind 
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damages of be- form doctors. after evidencefrom four pro- 

tween £90,000 and £140,000, Mr Justice Morland origi- fessors involved in the 

nally 'decided doctors woTd homone 

rda* “* stopped treatment Families or those who started 
tives treatment began before for existing patients, even if treatment after 1 July 1977 
1 "JH? 1977 — ™ e date after they had known of the risk, have already won compensa- 


which a court in 1996 ruled althoi 
the Government knew the starts 


id known of the risk, have already won compensa- 

£h they would not have tion. 

new patients on it But Lawyers for the families 
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treatment earned a risk of 1 in yesterday’s Judgment he 1 said they would meet repre- 
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sentatives of the Department 
of Health on June 17 to try to 
agree compensation. 

The programme was ended 
in May 1985 after the first 
reports of deaths from CJD in 
the United States. Risk-free 
genetically engineered 
growth hormone is now used. 

In July 1996, Mr Justice 


Morland ruled that the De- 
partment of Health was negli- 
gent in deliberately keeping 
clinicians “in the dark" about 
warnings from scientists. 

Lawyers for the Depart- 
ment of Health said it would 
be considering whether to 
appeal. 

Mr Body, of Irwin Mitchell 
solicitors, representing the 
fan-lilies, said: “These fam- 
ilies were fighting a govern- 
ment that refused a public in- 
quiry three times and so had 
to seek their Justice at court" 

Don Hefferon, aged 69. of 

Paddington, west London, 
whose son. Saul, died aged 20, 
said: “I think that payment 
should be extended to all fam- 
ilies that have been visited by 
this catastrophe." 

He added; "I feel more dls- 
tressed than angry or bitter. I 
had always presumed the | 
NHS was there to care for 
people In extreme distress, 
whatever their illness. The 
official attitude has been cal- 
lous and indifferent” 

Maureen Newman, aged 48. 
from Coulsdon. Surrey, ex- 
pressed relief with the ruling 
but said she had become "dis- 
illusioned In many ways” 
over the health service. 

Her son, Terence, died in 
December 1990 at the age of 
21. He had been treated with 
h uman growth hormone from 
the age of six to 18. 

She said: “Now we know we 
have won, we can let Terry 
rest” 
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hormone to reach normsOor ^ pounded by insufficient 
near normal height Sf e guards in the preparation 

Store Dyer. But pwygwig jShonnone. It was nevsr 

saw their chfidren d^^^ Ucensed. The Governmmtfs 
20s or 30s from fe “^application for a product 

form of mad cow JJJ? iSoe was turned down be- 
tbey would not have let them iwen^ ^ Department of 

have the treatment had they inspector advised that 

known of the risk. ^ laboratories at Cambridge 

Morgue attendants were Barfs Hospi- 

paid lOp a time to b^vest pi me dicJi school in London 
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tuitary glands from cadavers, 
from which hormone was ex- 
tracted. Controls screen 
out people who had died from 
dementing diseases . such as 
C-reutzfeldt- Jakob disease. 

were lax or non-existent 

The first, experimental, 
transmission of CJD was pub- 
lished in the journal Science 

a .fi.L n nuthnre nf 
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tal medical school in London 
were inadequate. 

Unlike Britain, Australia 
held an official inquiry into 
what went wrong in its 
growth hormone programme 
Derek Bangham, who headed 
the hormones division or Brit- 
ain's National Institute for 
Biological Standards, told the 
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the paper, a neurologist said 
the connection was not made 
because “people who knew 
about CJD. like me. knew 
nothing about growth 
hormone”. 

In 1974 a woman who had 
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• The labs at Cambndge and 
Bart's were “wholly inade- 
quate and inappropriate" for 
good manufacturing 

• Opportunites for cross-con- 
tamination were “manifold" 

• The labs were shut after 


Trt 1974 a woman woo naa » . ,^1 

received a ^Plant 
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died of the disease. In 19/6 
and 1977 the Medical 
Research Council, which 


• Until production was 
moved to the government lab 
at Porton Down a year or two 


Research council, which — 

oversaw the production of later, children continued to 
hormone, received warnings be given hormone. 


Bank to pay 
£ 50,000 
to women 
for RSI pain 

F IVE former Midland | ment as a “tremendous break 
Bank workers who through” for repetitive straii 
suffered pain in their injury (RSI) sufferers anc 
arms, necks and said it could ooen the flood 


F IVE former Midland 
Bank workers who 
suffered pain in their 
arms, necks and 
shoulders after their' work 
rate was increased were 
awarded '-more than £60,000 
total compensation yesterday 
after a test case. 

Judge Byrt, at the Mayor's 
and City of London court, 
found the bank in breach of 
its duty of care to its employ- 
ees, based at its processing 
centre at Frimley, Surrey. 

After a reserved judgment 
which took 2V4 hours to read. 
Judge Byrt awarded the 
women £7,000 each in general 
compensation, and special 
compensation for loss of earn- 
ings. He blamed a combina- 
tion of pressure at work and 
too few breaks from key- 
boards. 

During the six-week case { 
the five women had said they 
made thousands of key 
strokes every hour, which led | 
to a number Of upper limb 
disorders. 

The judge said there had 
been Increased pressure from 
management for the women 
to increase their work rate, 
and Midland Bank was in 
breach of its duty of care to 
its workers and liable Cor 
damages. 

In the early 1990s all five 
women experienced "consid- 
erable pain" in their right 
arms, necks and shoulders, 
the Judge found. 

He said it was unlikely that 
any of than would be able to 
return to similar jobs, and 
their injuries had handi- 
capped them in the home, 
making it difficult to perform 
simple tasks. The five all had 
excellent work records. 

He awarded £7.000 in gen- 
eral compensation to each — 
Angela Osier, aged 48, Jane 
Alexander, 33, Margaret 
Rolfe, 44, Beverly Mulholland. 
50 and Rachel Lancaster, 38. 
The five were based at the dis- 
trict service centre at Frimley 
in the early 1990s, keying 
transaction records at an in- 
tensive stroke rate. 

The Banking. Insurance 
and Finance Union, which 
backed the cases, said the 
hank faced costs of more than 
£500,000. It described the judg- 


ment as a ‘tremendous break- 
through” for repetitive strain 
injury (RSI) sufferers and 
said ft could open the flood- 
gates for hundreds of workers 
to claim compensation. 

Linda Gregory, the union's 
chief negotiator for the Mid- 
land Bank, said: “The judge 
has made it clear that . . . em- 
ployers can no longer treat 
staff like machines. 

"It is a big breakthrough 
for sufferers of diffuse RSI 
where they suffer from dis- 
abling pain.” 

Mrs Osier said the judg- 
ment had proved that the 
women had been treated 
badly at work. “We have been 
vindicated. Everyone says 
that people who complain 
about RSI are crackpots, and 
it's difficult to gain sympathy, 
so it is nice to know It has 
been recognised." 

Mrs Osier said there was a 
lot of competition between the 
bank's processing centres to 
be the best performers. “It 
was more like a factory than 

an office,” 

The women said they had 
not taken the case primarily 
for financial compensation 
but wanted their condition to 
be recognised inlaw. 

BIFU said other unions 
would study the judgment, 
and many hundreds of work- 
ers could win compensation. 

The Chartered Society of 
Physiotherapy said it was de- 
lighted by the judgment and 
called for RSI to be recognised 
as an industrial injury. 

Claire Sullivan, CSP Health 
and Safety Officer, said: "It is 
time for diffuse RSI to be a 
recognised industrial injury, 
with sufferers automatically 
qualifying for Industrial in- 
jury and disablement benefits 
to help them cope with the 
condition. Employers must 
put in place proper preven- 
tive measures to protect their 
staff performing repetitive 
tasks. "This means regular 
risk assessments, guaranteed, 
regular breaks, from repeti- 
tive tasks, training on how to 
avoid Injury and jobs de- 
signed around staff." 

"There is no doubt that work- 
ers who get RSI can suffer 
great pain, yet the condition 
is avoidable." 



Humble beginnings: The comic’s birthplace in Eltham. south London, which he often revisited, is on the market for £86,000 photograph garry weaser 

Bob Hope’s old house going for a song 


RuarMh NIcoU 

B EHIND an orange door 
in south London, Bob 
Hope, the legend of the 
one-liner, sprang seemingly 
eternal nearly 95 years ago. 

A For Sale sign now stands 
by the gate from which the 
comedian struck out on the 
road to Hollywood. While he 
went from success to super- 
stardom. the house where he 
was bom stood unchanged in 
Eltham. It is as thin and unas- 
suming as one of his gags, and 
it could be yours for £86.000. 

The last owner made virtu- 
ally no changes to the house 
in nearly 60 years. 

As a result the outside lava- 
tory remains the only 
convenience. 

“He started out from the 
most humble beginnings, and 
95 years later he's an Ameri- 
can legend, an icon and a 
treasure,” said Bob Hope's 
granddaughter. Miranda, as 
Sir Christopher Meyer, the 


British ambassador to Wash- 
ington bestowed an honorary 
knighthood on the old man on 
Monday. 

"To be recognised by the 
British Government is a deep 
honour," she said. 

Leslie Townes Hope, as he 
was then, left Eltham when 
he was [our years old, and 
moved to Cleveland, Ohio 
with his stonemason father. 
He rose from immigrant shoe- 
shine boy to radio voice, 
entertainer or the troops and , 
star or more than 50 Dims. 

In the 19BOs. while in 
Eltham to open the Bob Hope 
Theatre, he returned to the 
house of his birth and 
dropped in on the most recent 
owners. Jack and Florence 
Ching, for a cup of tea. A 
photograph shows him with 
his arms around the couple. 

“In later life it brought ray 
grandmother a lot of plea- 
sure." said Chris Ching. who 
has put the bouse on the 
market. 

"She had a lot of contact 


with him, which gives the 
measure oT the man.” Jack 
died 10 years ago but Florence 
died aged 93, just a few weeks 
after hearing that Hope was 
to receive a knighthood. 

“He sent a beautiful bou- 
quet of flowers to the fu- 
neral." said Mr Ching. 

The advertisement for the 
house in the window of the 
estate agents. Harrison In- 
gram. in Eltham. (lags up the 
association with a gag Hope 
would have been proud of: "A 
three bedroom Corbett house 
boasting a resident of charac- 
ter. Now requires complete 
overhaul (the house that is).” 

Paul Harrison, the agent, 
claims the price does not take 
into account the house's fam- 
ous occupant. He said he 
could not imagine anyone 
buying it merely because Bob 
Hope lived there. 

The neighbours still think 
it is over-priced. "£86.000?". 
asked Patrick OToale. “It’s 
too much- It’s very 
dilapidated.” 
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Homeboy; Bob Hope sent flowers to owner’s funeral 


Inquiries 
launched 
after 3 
prison 
deaths 

Geoffrey Gibbs 


B RISTOL prison was at 
th^ centre of three sepa- 
rate Prison Service in- 
quiries yesterday following 
the deaths of three inmates in 
as many days this week. 

Two remand prisoners fac- 
ing charges of murder and 
serious sexual offences were 
found hanging in their cells at 
the jaiL One of the men, Ray- 
mond Hobson, was on suicide 
watch following his arrest for 
the murder of his wife. 

Richard Dyer, who had 
been due in court yesterday, 
was not thought to be a sui- 
cide risk but was being 
in a wing for vulnerable pris- 
oners for his own safety. 

David Hendricks, convicted 
of theft and serving a 12 
month sentence, collapsed 
and died in the prison on 
Wednesday. His death is not 
being treated as suicide. 

A prison service spokes- 
man said the internal investi- 
gation into the three deaths 
would be carried out by the 
governor of another prison. 

Dyer, aged 36, who was 
round hanging in the toilet 
recess of his cell on Thursday, 
had been due to appear before 
Dath magistrates yesterday 
charged with a string of sex 
offences against men, women 
and children. 

He had previous convic- 
tions for sex offences and was 
expected to be committed for 
trial on two counts of tnafe 
rape, two of indecent assault 
against a child under 16 and 
others of gross indecency. 
Hobson, aged 48, was found 

hanging from a window in the 

prison s health centre. He was 
arreted after his wife Lynne, 
aged 47, was found dead from 
stab wounds at their home in 

Sf? Q °j?' SUp , er ' Mare ' Somer- 
set. last week. 

r,iL!P? k ^ oman for Bristol 
“Chines into the 
JJree deaths would be led by 
^governor of Swansea 


It’s time to go crazy with 1 0,000 carbootsales 


Icy shock for pensioner as 
frozen urine smashes roof 


David Ward 


jfcj neBa Gentleman 

M INA Tucker thought life 
had prepared her for 
n w^ She had lived 

through two world wars and 
survived to see 23 great- 

grandcbildren. 

.However nothing pre- 
pared her for th e sho ck this 

week <rf a large lump of fro- 
zen urine falling from the 
sky and crashing through 
her roof. 

Mrs Tucker, aged 83, was 
enjoying a cop of tea In from 
of the television, when she 
beard foe bang. She thought 


her house was being 
bombed. 4< I collapsed on the 
floor. When I stopped shak- 
ing. I went upstairs. 1 could 
see daylight through the 
ceiling of the back bedroom: 
the roof had fallen In and 
there was chaos every- 
where,** she said yesterday. 

Because it was a sunny 
evening, she was surprised 
to notice shards of bine ice 
all over the room beneath 
the 4ft hole. A fireman told 
her it was probably frozen 
effluent which had dropped 
from a plane passing over 
Slough en route to 
Heathrow. 


T HERE Will be maybe 
lo.ooo car boot sales held 
this holiday weekend, 
selling junk, dodgy videos, 
fake fashions and perhaps hot 
property. 

"I would say that figure is 
almost certainly an underesti- 
mate,” said Terry Robinson, 
reader in marketing at the 
University of Teesside. who : 
has kept an eye on the expo- 1 
nentlal growth of the 
phenomenon. 

"The boundary lines be- 
tween shopping and leisure 
are becoming blurred. A 
shopping trip is a leisure ac- 
tivity, a day out, something to 
do." 

And there Is always the 
chance of striking lucky. 


Stories are as common as ur- 
ban myths: porcelain bought 
for £50 in Gillingham. Dorset, 
and expected to raise £50,000 
at auction, for example — but 
that find was reported on 
April Fboi's Day. 

Robert Scott who claims to 
run Britain's biggest car boot 
operation at Pear Tree farm 
near Knutsford in Cheshire, 
said: “If people made great : 
finds, they wouldn’t tell me. ; 
would they?” 

Within certain limits, any- 
one can run 14 sales a year 
without needing planning ’per- 
mission (although the council 
must be notified). Using three 
of his nine forms, Mr Scott 
runs 42 a year, one every Sun- 
day except in January' and 
March- He has managed to get 
up the noses of both his neigh- 
bours and Macclesfield council 


while pulling in thousands of 
cars by a variety erf signs 
which add a bit of Dayglo 
colour to the green belt. “We 
began five years ago. The idea 
was abhorrent — I didn't want 
cars driving all over my land 
— but I went along with it 
thinking it would all be over in 
a couple of weeks. 

“We had 10 cars to start 
with, but within weeks people 
were coming in their thou- 
sands. The council got an in- 
junction. but I just transferred 
the circus to another site." 

Macclesfield’s councillors 
will try to exercise more con- 
trol over Mr Scott nest mouth 
but their powers are limited. 
Councils are lobbying the Gov- 
ernment for licensing powers, 
but with uttle effect. 

“Car boot traders pay little 
in rent, nothing in rates, suffer 


none of the controls on ‘proper’ 
markets and attract thousands 
of customers, taking trade 
away from legitimate 
businesses." said John Coates, 
former editor of Market 
Trader and Shopkeeper. 

“They first achieved popu- 
larity when other forms of 
trading were forbidden by the 
now defunct Shops Act 1950, 
Judges decided that household- 
ers selling unwanted goods did 
not constitute a retail sole 
within the act" 

The boom continued even 
after it was repealed. Dodgy 
traders moved in. and trading 
standards officers set off in 
pursuit “I had someone in 
court this week who had a .stall 
full of counterfeit clothes — 
Tommy Hllflger, Calvin Klein. 
Ralph Lauren," said Andrew 
Rees, a Cheshire tradings stan- 


dards officer who keeps track 

The quality of the goods hS 
improved, makinTtw 
harder toldentily. Itfa njg 
nwro. Frequently there iTa 
connection between cooler 
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BRITAIN 5 


The new boss at the Arts Council has put the great and the good into mass resignation mode . . . 


General 
coup 
puts art 
elders 
to flight 


Stuart Millar on the reform programme 
that has riven the cultural world asunder 



James Bolan in A Fool and His Money at the Arts Council-subsidised Nottingham Playhouse. The council's touring advisory panel could be the next to go photograph: bobeht day 


A HIGH-PROFILE 
resignation, the 
threat of more tc 
come and a fresh 
round of accusa- 
tion and recrimination; in 
Arts Council terms, days like 
yesterday are rapidly becom- 
ing the norm as the open 
revolt which has engulfed it 
since it embarked on a radical 
reform programme continues 
to escalate. 

The arts establishment was 
last night bracing itself for 
yet more resignations after 
Lady McMillan quit as chair- 


woman of the council’s dance 
advisory panel in disgust at 
reform proposals which crit- 
ics claim pose a threat to the 
relationship between the 
council and the organisations 
It funds. 

The resignation of Lady 
McMillan — widow of Sir 
Kenneth McMillan, Britain's 
greatest post-war choreogra- 
pher — capped a bad week for 
the council, coming two days 
after the 15 members of the 
drama advisory panel 
resigned en masse in protest 
at the reform programme. 


Among them were some of 
the leading names In theatre, 
including Sir Alan Ayck- 
bourn, Jude Kelly, director of 
the West Yorkshire Play- 
house, Sam Mendes, director 
of the Donmar Warehouse, 
and Michael Attenborough, a 
Royal Shakespeare Company 
director and son of Lord 
Attenborough. 

Stephen Phillips, nhairman 
of the touring advisory panel, 
has said he also intends to 
quit but this is unlikely until 
after the next meeting of the 
panel at which he is expected 


to urge its members to go 
with him. 

They are furious that the 
council’s new chairman. 
Gerry Robinson, and its chief 
executive. Peter Hewitt, are to 
press ahead reforms which 
will see the chairmen oT the 11 
advisory panels lose their 
automatic seats on the council. 

In moves backed by the Cul- 
ture Secretary, Chris Smith, 
the chairmen of the 10 
regional arts boards will also 
go. to be replaced by a stream- 
lined council of 10 "general- 
ists” who will have no spe- 


cific links to any particular 
art form. 

The aim. according to Mr 
Robinson and Mr Hewitt, Is to 
mak e the council function 
more efficiently by removing 
the vested interests they 
believe have clogged up the 
decision-making process. 

There have been frequent 
complaints from arts organisa- 
tions that the Arts Council, 
which distributes £400 million’ 
In grant and lottery money an- 
nually. has become so un- 
wieldy* and bureaucratic that 
it cannot function effectively. 


It has also struggled to 
adapt to the post-lottery 
world. It now distributes 
more cash from the lottery 
than from government grants 
— which has stretched its 
resources to the limit. 

But while representatives 
of the individual art forms 
agree that change was long 
overdue, they have accused 
the Government of handing 
the arts over to businessmen 
and bureaucrats while experi- 
enced figures working in the 
arts were frozen out of deci- 
sion-making. 
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.Quotation 


Lady McMillan tendered 
her resignation to Mr Smith 
after addressing members of 
the dance panel, who are now 
believed to be considering 
their position. 

The meeting was also 
addressed by Mr Hewitt, who 
attempted to persuade them 
that their input was still val- 
ued and that the sliramed- 
down council would include 
an eminent Figure connected 
to the dance world. 

In her letter to Mr Smith 
yesterday. Lady McMillan 
wrote: "I have only served 18 
months of a three-year 
appointment, but I am so 
gravely disturbed by develop- 
ments at the Arts Council 
since the arrival of the new 
chairman and his new chief 
executive that I cannot in all 
conscience stay. 

‘The Arts Council only has 
credibility because the chairs 
of each of those [advisory] 
panels serve on the council it- 
self, and so can reflect the 
current issues of their art 
form colleagues in the wider 
debates on policy and devel- 
opment. Your new chairman 
and chief executive are sever- 
ing this link.” 

But in a statement released 
last night. Mr Robinson said: 
’The Arts Council will, of 
course, continue to take 
advice from the arts constitu- 
ency in the future. There will 
be a genuine two-way dia- 
logue with artists and arts 
organisations. One way in 
which dialogue will be main- 
tained is through art form 
panels. 

’•Whilst art form panel 
chairs will not de facto be 
members of council, they will 
have direct access to council 
when matters of significance 
in their art forms are being 
discussed. Council Itself will 
consist of individuals of 
standing in the arts world. A 
council of 10. as opposed to 23, 
which is not made up of sec- 
toral interests will be more 
able to act decisively on 
behalf of all the arts." 

The council’s critics insist 
the debate is not merely about 
the institution’s structure. . 

Thelma Holt, the Tony 
award-winning West End pro- 
ducer who resigned on 
Wednesday as chairwoman of 
the drama panel, said: "They 
are throwing the baby out 
with the bathwater. 

“With nobody from the art 
form panels on the cotmcil. 
these changes mean that 
people who have supported 
their local theatre may wake 
up one morning and find it is 
gone because nobody from the 
profession was there to speak 
up for it." 

Paul Alien, Ms Holt’s for- 
mer deputy, said: “Frankly, 
it’s a disgrace what they are 
doing. Theatre productions. 1 
in London as much as in the 
regions, could disappear be- • 
cause the temptation for the 
new people wLU be to go for i 
the big. established produc- < 


from. The panels were the 
only Qg leaf of democracy 
that the council had. Now it 
will be run by bureaucrats." 

But as the ln-fighting con- 
tinues. prominent figures in 
tbe arts fear that it is further 
damaging the image of an in- 
stitution already tarnished by 
the debacle over the ru nning 
of the Royal Opera House. 

They believe that the public 
may be put off because they 
feel the constant feuding has 
little to do with ensuring they 
have access to the best poss- 
ible productions. 


How it works 


Name: Arts Council of 
England 

Origins: established in 
1 945 as the brainchild of 
John Maynard Keynes, It 
was bom out the wartime 
Council for the Encourage- 
ment of Music and the Arts 

Mission: to ensure the ac- 
cessibility of the arts to the 
people and to promote^ uoK 
ity in the arts • 

How it does it: Distributes 
£1 84 million of public money 
and £200 million of lottery 
money each year to the 1 0 
regional arts boards and 1 20 
organisations, including the 
National Theatre and the 
Royal Shakespeare 
Company 


“To most people, it’s mean- 
ingless." said Katharine Dore, 
producer of Adventures on 
Motion Pictures, one of the 
country's leading dance com- 
panies. “Individual arts 
organisations are by and 
large very well run, but they 
don’t get enough money. 

“Their problem is that they 
have to deal with great swaths 
of bureaucracy at the Arts 
Council, and that's what they 
should be looking at rather 
than the advisory panels." 

Trevor Phillips, broad- 
caster and chairman of the 
London Arts Board, said: "All 
of this kerfuffle is not particu- 
larly helpful It is all very 
serious, very' interesting and 
very difficult but at the end 
of the day. what Tm worried 
abourls the 130 organisations 
we fund and ensuring .they 
give their audiences the best 
they can. 

"1 regret that the people pn 
the advisory panels feel they 
have a serious problem with 
■the way this has been 
handled. But the reforms will 
probably help me in the long 
run. What doesn’t help are 
the arguments over the pro- 
cess of reform.” 
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Countdown to the chief’s final exit 


Andrew Higgins, 

who in the past weeks 
has witnessed at 
close hand the 
president’s decline, 
goes behind the 
scenes to unravel his 
last moments in power 


A S NIGHT took hold. 

President Suharto 
was surrounded. 
His comfortable 
but tar from ex- 
travagant family home on 
Cendana Road, a narrow 
street just a few minutes* 
walk from the British ambas- 
sador's grander residence, 
was under siege — not by the 
mobs which had looted and 
torched his capital five days 
before but by stolid middle- 
aged men with as much to 
lose as the president. 

Shortly after 8pm. 11 minis- 
ters gathered a few blocks 
away in the white art deco 
headquarters of the national 
development planning board. 
The meeting, chaired by the 
economic policy overlord 
Ginanjar Kar tasasml ta. had 
been planned as a routine 
gathering of senior officials 
responsible for the fate of the 
crumbling economy. 

Instead, it helped seal the 
fate of Asia's longest-serving 
ruler. With the streets outside 
filled with troops and tanks, 
Wednesday's scheduled meet- 
ing on how to halt the eco- 
nomic collapse gave way to 
debate on how to prevent the 
entire country falling apart 
A day earlier Mr Suharto 
had appeared on television to 
promise the establishment of 
a "reform committee", a des- 
perate attempt to c a l m a 
growing chorus of critics. The 
verdict of the ministers was 
unequivocal: such a commit- 
tee would not work, and they 
would not sit on it Several of 
those present drew up a letter 


offering to resign from the 
cabinet 

How many signed is not 
known. Mr Suharto's golfing 
partner and trade minister, 
Mohammad "Bob” Hasan 
refused. Mr Ginanjar, the co- 
ordinating minister for fi- 
nance. economy and Industry, 
insists he, too, declined — 
though the Indonesian press 
reports otherwise. But even 
those unwilling to give up 
their posts endorsed the meet- 
ing’s conclusion: Mr Suhar- 
to’s attempts to cling to his 
post were doomed. 

Also on Wednesday night 
another flank in the assault 
on Mr Suharto was regroup- 
ing in a new two-storey house 
behind the British embassy. 
A banner in support of 
’Teaceful Reformation” hung 
from the iron fence. The home 
belonged to Malik Fa jar, the 
director of the government’s 
office for religious affairs. 


The army had to 
choose between 
the people and 
the president’ 


Among those at the emer- 
gency meeting was Atnien 
Rais, the head of Mohamma- 
diyah, an Islamic organisa- 
tion claiming 28 million mem- 
bers, and a key figure in a 
disorganised but potent cam- 
paign to topple Mr Suharto. 

With the president's efforts 


to stall for time torpedoed fay 
his own aniftg, Mr Rais and 
his colleagues talked until 
past midnight. A once impos- 
sible goal was now tantalis- 
ingly within reach. 

Earlier on Wednesday, at 
dawn, Mr Rais had cAHed off a 
planned “people power” rally 
In Merdeka square after an 
unidentified general warned 
of a repeat of the bloodshed of 
the China People's liberation 
Army dampdown on Beij- 
ing’s Tiananmen Square pro- 
testers in 1989. 

The decision not to protest 
in Merdeka was crucial. It not 
only avoided bloodshed but 
also left the armed forces to 
ponder the fruit of their 
labour t- a near deserted, 
eerily silent city of shuttered 
shops, barricaded streets and 
football games played on 
wide, empty highways. The 
mnten-y controlled not a capi- 
tal but a ghost town. 

The scene left no doubt 
about the crippling price th a t 
would have to be paid to let 
Mr Suharto make the lei- 
surely retreat from office he 
had demanded on Tuesday. 

For Mr Rais, the choice for 
the military was dear. “It has 
to choose between the people 
and the president It cannot 
take both sides." he said on 
Wednesday afternoon in an 
address to students encamped 
In the grounds of the national 
parliament. 

“They are not here to pro- 
tect the interests of one fam- 
ily alone." 

Mr Suharto had ruled Indo- 
nesia since 1966. when be top- 
pled his mentor and the coun- 
try’s founding father. 
President Sukarno. Outside 
Indonesia the chaotic events 
that brought him to power are 
remembered, if at all, only as 
the backdrop to the Holly- 
wood film The Year of Living 
Dangerously. But for Indone- 
sians they form the only past 
model of a political 
transition. 

Like this week’s drama, the 
process began with a student 
revolt fuelled by economic 
mise ry, it came to a head in 
January 1966, with an en- 
counter at Merdeka Palace. 
Mr Suharto, then a little- 
known major-general, payed 
a call on President Sukarno. 

“I have always respected 
you as I have my parents. To 
me you are not only our 
national leader but I consider 


Indonesian troops march in 
to end student occupation 


Ntefc Cmn ml nfl-Bruce 
Ih Jakarta 


T housands of armed 
and stick- wielding 
Indonesian troops 
last night opened the 
poctrSuharto era by march- 
ing Into the parliament 
building to end the five-day 
occupation by students 
which prompted the dicta- 
tor’s collapse. 

Dozens of military trucks 
arrived loaded with sol- 
diers, who climbed out and 
started scuffling with stu- 
dents. About 2,000 protest- 
ers sang the- national 
anthem and waved red-and- 
whlte Indonesian flags as 
they were surrounded by 
the troops. 

“Disperse, disperse!’’ the 
military police shonted, 
carrying M-16 rifles, trun- 
cheons and tear-gas canis- 
ters into the complex. Some 
students tried to form a 
barrier as the security 
forces approached. 

Student leaders told their 


comrades not to resist the 
troops, but some outside 
the gates lay down In the 
road to try to block army 
trucks. A few students left 
the grounds but most 
remained. 

It provided an Inauspi- 
cious start to the presi- 
dency Of Yusuf Habibie, 
who may have lost the war 
for credibility before he has 
had a chance to tackle Indo- 
nesia's worsening eco- 
nomic and social crisis. 

In ah effort to imprint his 
style on the new era Mr Ha- 
bibie rushed to present his 
government only 24 hours 
after being sworn into 
office. 

Mr Habibie arrived late 
at the microphone to unveil 
what he called a "reform 
cabinet", delayed by last- 
minute, fruitless efforts to 
persuade prominent fig- 
ures associated with the op- 
position to Mir Suharto to 
join him. Their reluctance 
to associate themselves 
with Mr Suharto's chosen 
heir has served only to 


strengthen doubts about 
the durability of the new 
regime. 

More H«n half the mem- 
bers of the new cabinet 
were also members of the 
old one. 

Gone from the cabinet 
are the most controversial 
faces — Mr Suharto's 
daughter, Tutut, and his 
millionaire business crony 
and old golfing chum. Bob 
Hassan. Included for the 
first time Is a member of 
the Muslim-backed United 
Development Party and 
other populist Muslim fig- 
ures. Mr Habibie’s eco- 
nomic team includes a 
strong line-up of respected 
technocrats. 

For Integrity and compe- 
tence it Is a "distinct im- 
provement over the previ- 
ous cabinet", a senior 
diplomat concluded. "He 
clearly made an aggressive 
effort to broaden the base 
of the cabinet.’’ 

Had Mr Suharto named a 
team like this even a few 
months ago, he would still 


be president, suggested one 
pundit “If it gets to grips 
with the problems in hand 
it could last more than two 
years," a cabinet minister 
said hopefully. 

The Immediate response 
of Indonesia’s rising politi- 
cal star, Amien Rais, was 
sardonic. “Some of them 
appear to be linked to Cen- 
dana,” he said, naming the 
leafy street in which Mr Su- 
harto lives. The new gov- 
ernment. said the populist 
presidential contender, was 
just a “transition team". 

Last night’s dramatic 
clearing of the parliament 
building came after vio- 
lence earlier in the day. 
when about 1.000 Habibie 
supporters, some of them 
students, some of them 
white-turbanned, black- 
shirted members of Muslim 
associations, pushed into 
the compound, beating a 
few students on their way. 
Tension soared the new- 
comers unleashed a volley 
of stones at the crowds of 
pro-reform students. 


you as a parent” he told the 
embattled president 'Td like 
to regard you highly but, un- 
fortunately. you do not wish 
this.” 

In the elliptical vernacular 
of Javanese politics, the 
gentle words translated Into a 
brutal message: President Su- 
karno was finished. 

On Wednesday Mr Suharto 
was on the receiving end. He 
spent the day at his Cendana 
home as his military effec- 
tively imposed martial law on 
Jakarta to deter Mr Rais’s 
mass demonstration. 
Throughout the day cars ar- 
rived bearing visitors and 
bad news. The Cow continued 
until midnight. 

Among those who called 
were three former vice-presi- 
dents — all veteran soldiers 
and stalwart allies — and 
Harmoko. the Speaker of the 
house and longtime crony. 


What they told Mr Suharto is 
not known, but in all likeli- 
hood it repeated. In oblique, 
respectful terms, a public plea 
made earlier by Mr Harmoko: 
"Act wisely and with wisdom, 
and step down. For the unity 
and Integrity of the nation.” 

After serving Mr Suharto 
with often sycophantic loy- 
alty for many years, those 
who turned have been cred- 
ited with little heroism. They 
jumped for the same reason 
they clung so tenaciously be- 
fore: self-interest. Destroyed 
in the frenzy of rioting that 
seized Jakarta and other 
cities on May 13 and 14 was 
Mr Harrooko’s own family 
"home In Solo, a town In cen- 
tral Java. If Mr Suharto 
refused to go. the threat to 
their own property and posi- 
tions would only grow. 

"Suharto made these 
people. They got everything 


they have from his power and 
money. Suddenly he was de- 
stroying them," said 
Henna wan Sulistyo, a scholar 
at the Indonesian Institute of 
Sciences and author of pro- 
phetic articles that predicted 


Suharto was ready 
to risk chaos rather 
than see an orderly 
transition of power 


months ago the trajectory of 
the regime's decline. ’They 
saw a new train leaving the 
station and they all wanted to 
buy a ticket and be on it." 

The most important visitor, 
however, was General Wir- 
anto. head of the defence min- 
istry and commander of the 


armed forces. Again the de- 
tails of his conversation are 
not known. A former adjutant 
of Mr Suharto, the military 
chief has never broken pub- 
licly with his boss. Many be- 
lieve he did not ask Mr Su- 
harto to quit but merely 
declined to urge him to stay. 

According to a report yes- 
terday in Media Indonesia, 
Gen Wiranto’s military secre- 
tary, Vasil Yacob, then met 
for two hours with staff from 
the state secretariat Their 
task: to draft Mr Suharto’s 
statemen t of resignation. 

On Tuesday the president 
had publicly rejected the sug- 
pstion that he step down Ln 
favour of his vice-president. 
B.j. Habibie, an eccentric. 
German-trained engineer. 
“Would this solve the prob- 
lem?" he asked in his tele- 
vised address. 'There'll be 
more protests for him to 


resign and this wifi go on, and 
on. This will set a precedent 
. . . Our country wil be chaotic 
because It has no foundation 
which protects the existence 
of the state.” 

Before the speech Mr Su- 
harto had met nine religious 
and social figures and poured 
scorn on the idea of Mr Habi- 
bie taking over straight away. 

The remarks nettled his 
vice-president. Mr Habibie' 
had looked to Mr Suharto as a 
surrogate father since the age 
of 13. His own parents had 
died and he came under the 
care of the army officer ln his 
home region of Sulawesi who 
would later become president 

And while so many of the 
president's allies were aban- 
doning ship Mr Habibie 
remained loyal. But instead of 
repaying the devotion, Mr Su- 
harto was ready to risk the 
very chaos he feared rather 
than even attempt an orderly 
transition 

As the only person other 
than Mr Suharto’s six chil- 
dren who could talk to the 
president with anything ap- 
proaching directness, Mr Ha- 
bibie had made his disquiet 
known. He is said to have ar- 
gued, respectfully, for the sce- 
nario Mr Suharto had earlier 
dismissed. Stepping down 
mi ght risk further tumult, 
but staying would ensure it: 
the cabinet was disintegrat- 
ing, the capital was an armed 
camp, the threat of impeach- 
ment loomed and students 
had seized control of the 
parliament ' 

Less than nine hours after 
the last visitors left his Cen- 
dana family home on Wednes- 
day night. Mr Suharto 
boarded a black Mercedes 
limousine with the licence 
plate “Indonesia 1 ". It made a 
short journey to the Merdeka 
presidents! palace, the scene 
of his showdown with Presi- 
dent Sukarno 32 years earlier. 
Inside, he took the brief script 
agreed the night before from a 
nutitary officer, fumbled with 
nis spectacles and began to 
read into a microphone: a few 
minutes later Mr Habibie was 
sworn in. 

The did regime had not col- 
lapsed. only changed manage- 
ment Escorted by his eldest 
daughter, Mr Suharto got 
back into his car. While he 
was inside the licence plates 
had been changed. “Indonesia 
i had become “B 2044 AR”. 
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SPLASH OUT ON FANTASTIC OFFERS THIS WEEKEND! 

15 °.o off all casual & outdoor dining and glassware. 15 °o off all divar. bcds : babywear and toys. Up to 15 % off bediinen and 10% off ail swimwear 
and casuaiwear excluding denim, Plus an amazing offer - spend over £150 this weekend and receive a free mobile phone! (subject to connection). 
See in store for details. Saturday 23rd May 9.30 - 7.00pm. Sunday 24th May 12.00pm - 6.00pm fi. Bank Holiday Monday 25th May 10. 00am - 7.00pm. 
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WORLD NEWS 7 


Germans in 
blind rush for 
sex drug 




Our Correspondent In Bonn 


G 


ERMAN men are 
flocking into Swit- 
zerland to spend 
hundreds of pounds 


threatens to get out of controL 
“AH of a sudden, it seems that 
all of Germany Is impotent 
and it's not clear to me why," 
said urologist Klaus -Peter 
Juenemann. The experts dis- 
missed as nonsense American 



& 





ou Viagra in an attempt to im- figures suggesting half of 


prove their sex lives. This is 
despite warnings that the side 
effects could be Car more dam- 
aging than previously 
believed. 

With Viagra, dubbed Sex- 
tasy here, unlikely to be li- 
censed for prescription until 
the end of the year, German 


Ives. This Is American men aged 40-70 suf- 
that the side fered periodic impotence and 
ir more dam- put the German figure at 2 
previously per cent for men over 16 . 

The association of German 
dubbed Sex- apothecaries also called for a 
fly to be 11 - ban on mail-order supplies, 
ription until Retailers have been advertis- 
er, German ing Viagra in the newspapers, 


men are crossing: the bonier reportedly triggering strong 
where the drug is easily ob- demand. 


tamable in Swiss chemists for 
around £270 for a box of 30 
tablets. 


The urologists' congress 
also called for Viagra use to 
be restricted to diabetics and 


The offices In Karlsruhe of others suffering serious ill- 
the US company Pfizer, which nesses causing impotence. 


manufactures Viagra, are 
being inn undated by around 
100 calls a day from German 
men anxious to get their 
hands on the Impotence cure 
and alleged enhancer of sex- 
ual performance. 


Viva Viagra 


Venezuela: A Viagra shipment 
earmarked for university experl- 
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But in the southern city of was a ‘ Caracas’s 

Manrheim. German exerts ™" -5“ *£« “S 


A two-week general strike and a closely fought general election campaign has left Denmark in febrile mood as it faces a referendum on its future in Europe photograph: bax unoharot 


warned that the effects of the SSL JSf?' ^■!^ 9ro rt 


drug on eyesight were greater fo5ches about £12 per pill 


than suspected. Udo Jonas, a 
Hannover medical professor, 
told a congress of southern 
German urologists that the 
risks of impaired eyesight 
and colour blindness were es- 
timated at 14 per cent as op- 
posed to the previous rating 
of 2.7 per cent A dosage 
double the strength of the 


• Egypt Men are combing 
pharmacies for the drug. One 
man offered £60,000 for 50 
boxes, each containing 30 pills. 
The offer was refused to give 
other buyers a chance. 

• Canada: Viagra could sur- 
pass milk, turkeys and petrol 
among bargain-hunting Canada i 
ans who cross the border to 


Sceptical Danes 


drug had caused blindness in 

animals used for testing. “ Prescriptions to a US phar- 


eye EU exit door 


fa/tk Avftralia, 


Andin the U^ted States, it not approved for sale 


fke Local; 


emerged yesterday that six 
men have died after taking 


the drug. The exact cause of black market for about £50 for a 


death is being investigated. 

The urologists warned of I 
the risk of "Viagra tourism" 1 
as the craze for the treatment I 


Poland: Viagra is sold on the immigration fears are dominating Denmark’s 
f three pills. E50fara poll on Amsterdam. Stephen Bates says it 
b ' S TJ c 01 - 1 ^ become the first member to quit the union 


packet of three pills. 


• Israel: Doctors are forbid- 
den from prescribing it but a pill 
fetches £20 on the black market 


Kohl minister 
plays race card 
to win votes 


ANES could throw populations. It would he the 
a sizeable scepti- first time a major partner has 
cal spanner in the dropped out of Europe, 
works of the Euro- Lars Nielsen, of the Danish 

pean Union on European Movement leading 
Thursday when they vote on the Yes campaign, said: 
whether to endorse last year's “Many of us definitely believe 
Amsterdam treaty. that a No vote would result in 

With less than a week to go, Denmark leaving the union, 
the result remains in doubt There would be no ■ 
Although the Yes campaign is 
between seven and 10 points 


of a population of 5 million 
L/v?l ll I lal l\ o are immi grants and that in- 

Icsc oq\/c it eludes other Scandinavians 

ody o IL and Europeans as wen as the 

ni lit tho i ininn Turks and Somalis on whom 
lJUIl LI It5 UIIIUll the debate has centred. 

The two issues mix inextri- 
That mounts a vicious asr cably. In March's general 


ctovvt Like you 


sault on the treaty negotiated 
last June which most observ- 
ers saw as a modest affair 
concerned with hard-to-op- 
pose issues such as job cre- 
ation. human rights and 
greater EU accountability. 


election an elderly woman 
stood up at a televised debate 
of party leaders and asked 
how, if she went into hospital 
for a blood transfusion, she 
could be guaranteed to 
receive pure Danish blood. 


clnvi^cj o*\ 


Although the Yes campaign is alternative." something not in the treaty at 

between seven and 10 points Across Denmark this week- all — Denmark's decision to 
ahead, polls indicate up to 20 end. hoardings give a flavour sign the Schengen agreement, 
per cent of voters are unde- of the campaign. “How would which will phase out most 


That Is probably why the She was greeted not with ridi- 
campaign has focused on cule but great seriousness by 


something not in the treaty at both politicians and audience, 
off — Denmark's decision to Jens-Peter Bonde, of the 
sign the Schengen agreement. Eurosceptic June Movement 


the k tail;. 


said: “We will be turned into 


tided. If they vote No, the E1J you like a private pension?" border controls over the next J a colony,. If we don't have a 


. t _~t. r- fender found guilty of more 

lanT raynorlnBown than 60 assaults or misde- 

meanours. The boy was bom 
ERMANVS powerful in Germany and the parents 
finance minister. Theo have lived here for 30 years. 
Waigel, yesterday The Waigel pledges 
a halt to immigration, strongly suggested that most 


will be tossed Into chaos. 


warns one No poster, aimed 


It could just happen. Danes at filling pensioners with un 


lERMANY’S powerful 


are in a febrile mood. In 
March they only narrowly re- 
elected their moderate left co- 


certainty about state retire- 
ment provision. 

Another, now withdrawn. 


alition government— It came warns against the EU's 


urged a halt to immigration, 
and called for the summary 
expulsion of foreigners found 


down to one seat in the Faroe planned enlargement into 


political parties will whip up come through a bruising two- 


islands. The country has just eastern Europe. It sai± "Wel- 


anti-foreigner sentiment in week general strike over 


come to 40 million Poles in 
theEU." 


five years. There has also 
been the unspoken question 
of whether Danes really want 
to be in theEU or not 
It is surprising that a 
socially liberal state, with 
very little immigration, 
should be so obsessed with 
the threat of a flood of refu- 


border we will not have envi- 
ronmental standards, or be 
able to prevent the import of 
lower standard products, or 
stop swine fever getting in. or i 
preserve our welfare state." 

The vote on Maastricht has | 
given little Denmark a big 1 
reputation for Euroscepti- I 




guilty of crimes and their the four months to the gen- wages and working condi- 


families. He issued a resound- 
ing rebuff to the multicultural 
society as Germany's election 
campaign increasingly 
turned anti-foreigner. 


eral election. Earlier this 
week Mr Kohl warned that 
foreigners who "abuse their 
guest status" would be 
"thrown out" of the country, 


Mr Waigel. head of Bavar- and the interior mi nister, 
ia‘s ruling Christian Social Manfred Kanther, stressed 


lions, which ministers had to 
bring to an end. 

The last time Danes ful- 
filled their constitutional 
duty to vote on a treaty — 


gees. Fewer than 100,000 out cism which it relishes. 

As in Britain, sovereignty 


How the treaties work 


HE Amsterdam treaty, 
less far reaching than 


Union (CSU), the regional sis- 
ter party to Helmut Kohl’s 
Christian Democrats, told a 
pre-election congress that 
Germany must not become “a 
country of immigration" de- 
spite the fact that almost 10 
per cent of the population are 
foreigners. While many of the 
eight million foreigners resi- 


his opposition to the "multi- waves across Europe. Only a 
kulti” society. All large west series of opt-outs persuaded 


Maastricht in 1992 — their Maastricht, was agreed at 
narrow No vote sent shock- heads of government sum- 


blocked Maastricht but the 
narrow vote was reversed 
after Denmark secured 


is a major issue. Scepticism 
also arises because Danes be- 
lieve their politicians have 
never told them the truth 
about Europe. 

In 1972, when Denmark 


German cities are mnlti-cul- them to vote Yes a year later. 


tural, with foreigners com- This time no opt-outs will 


prising up to 30 per cent of be available. Brussels has 


mit last June. Xt is 140 
pages long. Main points: 
□Improve employment 
levels; 


four opt-out provisions. It joined the Common Market, 
is difficult to see what opt- they were warned prices 


oats they could negotiate 
this time. 

Only Denmark, Ireland 


the population. 

While declarations like Mr 
Waigel’s have the effect of as- 


warned bluntly that if they 
reject Amsterdam — which 
has to be ratified by all 15 


□Strengthen commitment and Portugal are commit- 
to fundamental human ted to holding referendums 


rights and freedoms; 


on Amsterdam. The Danish 


soc fating crime with immi- member states before it can racism and xenophobia; 


□Oppose discrimination, constitution says sover- 


grants in the public’s mind. 


dent in Germany are making figures to be released next 


come into force — Denmark 
will either have to leave the 


eignty can only be trans- 


□ Greater foreign policy co- 1 ferred in ‘‘well defined 


contributions to the tax and week will show that foreign- EU, or renegotiate its role. 


ordination; 


quantities” — without de- 


welfare systems, the vast ma- 
jority, many of whom were 
born in Germany, are denied 
the vote. 

The CSlTs election mani- 
festo, adopted yesterday, in- 
sisted that foreigners in Ger- 
many accept the country's 
“society and values’*. 

Germany's best-known 
writer. Gunther Grass, pro- 
voked a storm of protest and 
denials last year when he , 
accused the government and ; 
the ruling parties of sponsor- 
ing and encouraging closet 
racism. Bat liberals will see 
Mr Waigel’s speech yesterday 
as confirming the Grass 
charges. 

The Bavarian authorities 
have just decided to deport 
the Turkish parents of a boy 
in Munich, an habitual ti- 


ers’ criminality is decreasing. Jacques Santer. the Euro- osion-taking; 


□More openness in EU de- fining what that means. 



pean Commission president 
said: “There is do doubt that 
Denmark with another No 


In Britain, the treaty is 


□Improve consumer pro- currently passing through 


tection rights; 

□Progress towards com- 


would rise if they stayed out 
— but they rose when they 
went in. In 1988 they were 
told there would never be a 
single currency. In 1992. they 
heard that the EU would go 
no (Urther. 

If there are grounds for op- 
timism in the Yes camp, they 
are that both main parties are 
on the same side this time. 
The re-elected Social Demo- 
crat prime minister Poul 


mk 


parliament and is due for Nyrup Rasmussen is cazn- 


would be In a completely dif- mon defence policy. 


ferent situation from 1992. 
The other countries were 
willing to listen to Denmark’s 
special wishes . . . but they 


□Increased police and judi- 
cial co-operation; 

□After five years, move to 
common decision-taking on 


ratification next month. 

Previous EU treaties: 
1957: Treaty of Rome sets 
up European Economic 
Community] 

1972: Accession of Den- 


will not adopt the same posi- immigration, asylum and mark, UK and Ireland; 


tion with another No." visa polici 

One Danish politician told this for 
Mr Santer to shut up, but Ireland, 
there is no doubt about the Before 
anxieties throughout Europe, come into 
where governments are wres- endorsed t 
tllng with their own sceptical In 199 


visa policies: opt-outs from 
this for Britain and 


Before any treaty can 


irom 1986: Single European Act 
and sets up single market; 

1992: Maastricht Treaty: 
can single currency. Moves 


come into effect, it must be towards common foreign 


endorsed by each member. 
In 1992, the Danes 


defence, security, justice 
and home affairs policies. 


paigning hard for the treaty 
he negotiated, as are the Lib- 
erals (conservatives). 

Opposition is coming from 
the right and left, united on 
the border controls issue. 
Some believe they are voting 
too often on Europe. Lars 
Nielsen, of the Yes camp, 
said: “The reason we are so 
sceptical Is because we are 
asked too often. We have to 
keep on going through the 
same old arguments." 
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Albanians give New ” lnhri ‘' . 

„ ■■ Afghan forces 

in on mediation exchange fire 


Finance minister Theo 
Waigel: anti-immigration 


look. (But we reckon straight ahead's 


town of Bagheria. east of Pa- 
lermo, police said. — AP. 


probably best if you're driving.) You can 


Yeltsin loses sympathy to 
warns striking miners 


exendnge Tire Algiers bomb 

The heaviest fighting in 10 A bomb exploded yesterday in 


get Down Under for under £490 with 


Jonathan Steele 


The Albanians’ spokesman, 


months broke out north of the 
Afghan capital Kabul y ester - 


Leslie Shepherd In Moscow 


••RESIDENT Boris Yeltsin 
^criticised striking coal- 


ics. teachers, metallurgists?" 
he asked. n»ing several other 
groups who are awaiting 
overdue wages. “Do they need 
[money] less than the 


Blerim Salja, said the opening day when Taliban fighters 
session of talks would “focus launched an attack on the op- 


miners for blocking key rail- miners?” 

wamedthat their IJemineis^ikeb^anas 


position forces of Ahmed 
Shah Masood. travellers said. 


dispute over unpaid wages 
could cause “incalculable 
damage” to Russia. "The min- 
ers have clearly gone too for , 
he said in his weekly radio 
address. . 


scattered protests but has 
gathered momentum over the 
past two weeks. 


E THNIC Albanian lead- on the modalities for future position forces of Alum 
ers in Kosovo made new talks and confidence-building Shah Masood, travellers salt 
concessions yesterday measures". To cover their Taliban aircraft carried o 
as they sat down with Serb failure to get international heavy bombardments on v 
negotiators in Pristina to dis- mediation, the Albanians ac- lages and military camps ; 
cuss the province's future. cepted an American presence Mr Masood’s forces fir* 
Under pressure from the in the form of Christopher rockets at KabuL — Reuters. 
United States, they aban- Hill, the US ambassador to A . ■ Tm-fc-jiir 
doned rean* for international Macedonia. #UT©5I3S in ■ w ifccTjr 

mediation by meeting Yugo- The joint Yugoslav-Serb Turkish police yesterday a 


a crowded market in an Al- 
giers suburb, hilling at least 
15 people and wounding more 
than 30, hospital authorities 
said. At least three people 
died in a stampede after the 


Taliban aircraft carried out bomb went off in the western 
heavy bombardments on vil- suburb of El Harrach. — AP. 


Qantas. And you can hire a car for as 
little as £22 a day? Call Travelbag for 

more information. TR/VELBAG 


lages and military camps as 
Mr Masood’s forces fired 


doned calls for international 
mediation by meeting Yugo- 


Turkish police yesterday ar- 


Strikers in central Siberia Slav President Slobodan Milo- delegation came to the talks rested two gunmen and three 


are camping out on the Trans- sevic last week. Yesterday after Serbia lifted a four-day other people suspected of or- 


Mr Yeltsin has often ex- ers have also blocked rail 
Dressed sympathy with Rus- lines and highways in north- 
prcsseu „i. A m am cmitham and pastern 


Siberian railway, and protest- they dropped their insistence blockade of food shipments to ganis ing last week’s attack on 


that they would only deal Kosovo. The blockade was a the human rights activist. 


Sa's many workers who go era, .southern ana eastern 
SnthTwithout pay. espe- Russia, pey have threatened 


lines and highways in north- with Yugoslav represents- signal from Belgrade that Ser- 
ern, southern and eastern lives, so as not to accept Ser- bia can use other, weapons to 


Akin BirdaL Police said the 


Saudi guilt 

Saudi citizens were behind 
the June 1996 bombing of a 
military bousing complex 
that killed 19 American air- 
men and wounded scores, a 
Saudi official was quoted as 
saying yesterday. Prince 
Nayef, the interior minister, 
told the Kuwaiti newspaper 
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dally coalminers, who have 
been among his most 103 ml 
supporters. But yesterday he 
changed tack. Reflecting his 


to block lines Into Mongolia. 


bian jurisdiction in the prov- show its strength besides its bars of an ulhranationalist 
ince. The Belgrade delegation heavy police and army pres- group. Mr Birdal was criti- 


suspects were former mem- Al-Rai Al- Amm that the 
bare of an ultranationalist bombing “was executed by 
group. Mr Birdal was critl- Saudi hands”. — AP. 


Prime minister Sergei Kir- in Pristina included Ratko ence. 


[edged to resolve Markovic, the deputy prime 
the government minister of Serbia. 


iyenko has pledged to restive 
it, but said the government 
cannot endlessly subsidise 


In what may be a further 
escalation of the fighting, a 


newgoveniment’s resolve to cannrt^iwwiy^smjsm^ 

s®* Sd to^munprtiitable mines, tog~pciwer"of file guerrilla day “in' separate incidents, and numerous cars and other surgery, with a robot per- 
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The Kosovo leaders are also Serb helicopter and a Mlg-21 
being squeezed by the grow- fighter plane crashed yester- 


cally injured. — AP. 

Mafia loses assets 

Italian authorities took pos- 


session of more than 100 flats 


Bionic surgeon 

French doctors this mouth 
conducted the first successful 
computer-assisted open heart 


but has been reluctant to do forces of the Kosovo Libera - 
so b ecau se- many are- in iso- tion Army, which says there 


lated regions where no other can be no deal short of full 
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Edging on 
in Jakarta 

The struggle is not over 

THE DEPARTURE of Suharto is only the 
first shaky step. The advance of troops late 
last night into the parliament complex 
occupied by students is an ugly r emin d e r of 
the potential for conflict The cabinet an- 
nounced yesterday by the new president 
was no more convincing than the praise 
from world leaders for the sagacity of his 
departing boss. Jusuf Habibie's inaugural 
speech on the previous day had announced 
conversion to reform and admiration for 
the students. His cabinet reflects none of 
this. Of course Mr Habibie had. to ditch 
Suharto’s daughter and his golfing chum 
Bob Hasan or court total ridicule. But a few 
moderate feces apart most of the old guard 
remains and defence minister General Wir- 
anto is now the power behind the screen. 
The appointment of Lieutenant-General 
Yunus Yosfiah — linked to the murder of 
five foreign journalists in 1975 — as infor- 
mation minis ter is particularly outrageous. 

It is foolish to take comfort as some 
regional leaders did yesterday, in the for- 

Letters to the Editor 


mal continuity of the change which has' 
tak en place. This is only a staging post in a 
continuing struggle between the long-en- 
trenched forces of Suhartoism — with or 
without the man himself — and those of a 
, popular movement which has 
found the historical moment to emerge. The 
power-holders are hardly likely to roll over, 
the real question is what strategy their 



demonstration on Wednesday was correct 
A mass uprising in the streets would have 
givei the armed forces — who remain the 
main substance of Suhartoism the pre- 

text for repression. The argument for a 
breathing space may partly reflect the links 
which Mr Habibie (urged by Suharto) has 
built with part of the Muslim movement 
But it is probably sound tactics. The dispa- 
rate popular forces — the two Muslim 
organisations, the democratic PDI party led 
by Megawati Sukarnoputri, and the stu- 
dents — need time to analyse, regroup and 
hopefully unite. 

Mr Habibie must expect to come under 
further popular pressure. Will he then have 
the wit or ability to bring in some real 
elements of the popular movement? This 
will require a serious commitment to civil 
liberties and democratic reform. Is there a 


realistic chance of detaching a section of 
the armed forces to the popular side — 
without which no fundamental shift can be 
safely made? It is ludicrous to talk, as the 
official Golkar party is attempting to do, of 
Mr Habibie staying in power until the year 
2008, according to the terms of the Suharto- 
rigged constitution. Even without his gran- 
diose economic schemes, which appalled 
Western governments and financial institu- 
tons when Suharto chose him in February 
as his deputy, he is part of the same corrupt 
crony system which his master created. A 
pause now will put pressure upon him to 
perform — and will probably expose his 
inability to do so. 

Two immediate lie ahead for the 
opposition. First, to challenge the attempt 
by General Wlranto to protect the assets of 
Suharto and his family. No genuine succes- 
sion can condone the way that Indonesia 
has been looted for years — not just in the 
last few days of rioting. Foreign govern- 
ments should help by offering to sequester 
the assets abroad of this unlovely gang. 
Second, the opposition forces should take 
the opportunity to condemn sectarian vio- 
lence against the Chinese or anyone else. 
The protest has already been marred by 
unpleasant — though often unseen bouts 
Of violence. If the army wishes to provoke 


conflict, this is where it may begm, 
following the example of Suharto who 
gained power on the back of a massacre. 
There are still dangerous times ahead. 


A partial victory 

The door reopens for workers 

VIEW ED IN isolation, the Government’s 
Fairness at Work white paper appears to 
represent a surprising victory for the worK- 
ers. in the sense that so much of tbfi 
advance publicity suggested that it would 
be the employers who would come out on 
top. However, if viewed in the context at 
labour reforms over the last 18 years, it 
represents no more than a modest rebalanc- 
ing of the of power between employer 
gnd employee in favour of the employee. 

The key reforms of the Thatcher era 
the cumbersome ballots procedure before 
strikes, the outlawing of secondary action, 
the closed shop and mass picketing — 
remain firmly in place, leaving Britain 
with the most “lightly regulated labour 
market of any leading economy in the 
world", according to the Prime Ministers 
proud boast in the foreword. Nevertheless, 
the concessions granted to the unions are 
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Black marks and 
’Ol Blue Eyes 


I T IS unreasonable of Mark 
Sedrion (Letters, May 22) to 
expect Labour MPs to decide 
all by themselves how to vote in 
the Labour Party’s NEC elec- 
tion. when they have grown ac- 
customed to being told even 
what questions to a-sk. 

David Ross. 

London. 

t A/HO needs MPs Question 
V V Time when you can ask 
your question on Tuesday 
(Stella McCartney, May 19) 
and the minister answers on 
Thursday (Jack Cunningham, 
Letters. May 21). 

Jim Golcher. 

Towcester. Northants. 

I F counterfeiters show such 
confidence In the euro even 
before it is officially issued , , 
(Euro note printing plate 
stolen* May 22), what more en- . 
couragement do we need? - • 

E J Zuiderwijk. 

Cambridge. 

H AVING read the torrid 
bilge that is the Diary of 
Bridget Jones, it is a matter of 
considerable delight that I can 
sit down to breakfast and in- 
dulge in the on-going trials 
and tribulations of The Other 
Half, Bloke, BF and so forth. 
But only once every two 
weeks? When the plotline is 
now at a crucial time? My flat- 
mate and I are at our wits end. 
Richard Howe. 

London. 

P ULL yourselves together. 

AH those pages devoted to 
Sinatra. He was a lousy actor 
who could sing a bit Reinforce- 
ment of the "worth" of these 
people by the US-dominated 
free market HI becomes you. 
Willie Croft. 

Dumbarton. 

S O Frank, 

(My dad was called Frank) 
Is this the final final curtain ? 

I think 1 got some EPs of you off 

charity shops. 

But your songs were always for 
people 's older brothers. 

Bum today. 

Now Fm a wrinkly like him. 
Noel Lundgren. 

Sunderland. 


Crisis out of drama 


T HE wholesale resigna- 
tion of the Arts Council's 
Drama Panel (Arts coun- 
cil revolt grows, 22 May) is 
surely a clear indication that 
things are going drastically 
wrong. The arts are suppos- 
edly held in such high esteem 
as the result of decades of gov- 
ernment investment All over 
the country unpaid individ- 
uals give their services to arts 
councils and performing arts 
companies. Such services are 
now carefully circumscribed 
and regular guidance on 
“the financial impact of deci- 
sion-making" is issued. But 
government cannot continue 
to underftmd the arts and then 
accuse unpaid individuals 
serving as directors of “inef- 
fective financial management 
or, at worst, negl i g en ce". 

Politicians cannot bask in 
the success of our film and 
theatre industries and then 
withdraw investment that has 
taken decades to develop the 
talent which will now dry up. 
Dr Anthony Field. 

Arts Council finance director 
(1957-1985), London. 

H UGO Young’s view of cul- 
ture (Comment, May 21) as 
mystical and ineffable (“the 
essence of what is eternal”) is 
simply the flip side of Chris 
Smith’s populism. The real 
target ought to be Smith's ac- 
celeration of the Tory policy of 
bringing market forces to the 


centre of cultural activity, in- 
stalling intellectual huck- 
sters, spivs and barrow boys 
at the top of arts institutions. 
The long-term effect win be to 
expunge all traces of the way- 
ward, the oblique and the in- 
tellectually and morally com- 
plex from British culture. 

This is not a policy directed 
solely against “high" art Its 
effects are visible as much in 
cinema and television as in ' 
museums, galleries, orches- 
tras and theatre, dance and 
opera companies. 

Colin McArthur. 

London. 

M AYBE some regional 
theatres are wasteful, 
overburdened with adminis- 
trative staff, and do not pro- 
duce enough work to justify 
their subsidies (Please, no 
more money. G2, May 20). it is 
not the case here The Royal 
Theatre, Northampton, pro- 
duces professional theatre-in- 
education work for schools 
and small-scale touring to vil- 
lage halls, as well as its main 
stage shows. 

We produce 10 main house, 
three TIE and two community 
productions. We run sessions 
for teachers, produce writers 
workshops, contribute to a 
new writers feedback project, 
take skills workshops into 
schools, hold design open 
days, run a Youth Theatre, 
produce teachers resource 


packs for productions; and, 
yes, we do new plays. 

Personally I think we give 
damned good value for money. 
Sean Alta. 

Royal Theatre, Northampton. 

G REGORY Mutton’s excril- 
lent article on funding 
■rings bells with us. We’ve 
done away with buildings 
completely and combine loca- 
tion, music, theatre and multi- 
media to attract an audience 
that wouldn't normally go 
near a proscenium arch, 
(Frankenstein in the middle of 
a working Victorian pumping 
station, Quatermass AndThe 
Pit deep inside a quarry). 

I'm the company's only paid 
employee and we rely on free- 
lancers, having managed to 
hone down the administration 
costs so that we can spend 
what little public subsidy we 
get on the show itself Quater- 
mass attracted an audience of 
over 5,000 and cost over 
£75,000. We received £5,000 
from public subsidies. 

Everyone Involved in run- 
ning regional theatre knows 
that relying on public funding 
is doomed. The emphasis has 
to shift away from conven- 
tional theatre spaces and 
towards a self-sufficient 
future that win attract broad 
new audiences. 

Caroline Potter. 

Producer, Creation 
Productions, Nottingham. 


Justice - abroad and at home 


N OW that Lucille McLauch- 
lan and Deborah Parry are 
safely home, we may expect 
an avalanche of criticism of 
Saudi justice. The lack of 
transparency leaves the Saudi 
authorities wide open to accu- 
sations of 01-treatment, 
whether Justified or not, and 
for this they bave only them- 
selves to blame. 

Paul Brennock. 

Douglas, Isle of Man. 

"THE two nurses had no trial 
I which qualifies as fair by 
our legal or ethical values. 
Anyone who asserts their 


guilt should produce some 
proof or else shut up. 
Laurence Mann. 
Twickenham. Middx. 

COOTBALL supporters. 

I nannies, nurses. It makes 
me proud to think that Brits 
abroad behave so well and are 
never guilty of of any violent 
crime, no matter how closely 
associated with them. True 
ambassadors for British jus- 
tice and fair play and how 
right that they should become 
rich and famous. 

Adrian Lee. 

Tring, Herts. 


THE release of the nurses 
I has deepened my concern 
for the plight of two young 
Palestinians held in Britain. I 
and many others are con- 
vinced of the innocence of 
Samar Alarm and Jawad Bot- 
meh jailed for 20 years for the 
bombing of the Israeli Em- 
bassy and Balfour House in 
July 1994. 

We ask that the same clem- 
ency be shown towards the 
two Palestinians, especially 
now that new evidence Is 
being held by Ml 5, but not 
being disclosed by the Govern- 
ment under a Public Interest 
Immunity Certificate. 

Radia BouzianL 
London. 



We all cry when horses weep 


I DONT have a TV. I just read 
Nancy Banks-Smith instead, 
and she's right about animals 
crying. I once found my span- 
iel in floods of tears on the 
doorstep when she'd got lost 
on a walk and run home. And 
when the French killed and 
ate their zoo elephant during 
the Commune. Victor Hugo 
recorded, “II pleurait". 

'Most touching, perhaps, is 


the fallen horse, which Maya- 
kovsky’s poem recorded as 
weeping with embarrassment 
in the icy Moscow street “Lis- 
ten horse," he wrote, "do you 
think you are a lesser creature 
than us? Little one, all of us, In 
some part of our being, are 
horses.” I do hope he was 
right 

Alison Prince. 

Whiting Bay, Isle of Arran 


Blue heaven 

I INDA Grant (A world of 
L-privilege apart, May 19) im- 
plies Oxford and Cambridge 
are not trying to encourage 
students from state schools to 
apply. In Cambridge, we are 
working hard to dispel out- 
dated stereotypes and bave 
been doing so for 20 years. 

Our own undergraduates 
visit well over 300 state 
schools and FE colleges each 
Easter, and there is a thriving 
programme to encourage eth- 
nic minority applications. 
This summer we are running 
a summer school for students 
from some of the schools with 
little experience of getting 
places at Cambridge. 

Ms Grant makes one spe- 
cific reference to Cambridge 
as top of the league tables. 

That position is one we will 
strive hard to maintain. At- 
tracting the best students, 
regardless of background, is 
the key to that 
Sir Alec Broers. 
Vice-chancellor, 

Cambridge University. 


\A/HY should state school 
V V pupils waste time and en- 
ergy on transforming Ox- 
bridge from within? Why does 
Linda Grant imagine we 
“need" elite universities? 

I have never regretted ray 
decision to reject Cambridge 
In favour of Sussex. I received 
an excellent education and 
avoided the boring task of 
proving my worth to a load of 
former public schoolboys. 

E Simmons. 

London. 

II AVE things changed? In 
M 1953. as a working class 
student I went from a gram- 
mar school, where the main 
interests were rugby and the 
army corps, to Oxford. I met 
lifelong friends, culture I had 
only dreamed of. acted, sang, 
drank, learned the guitar and 
thought l was in heaven. 

Miles Wootton. 

Brighton. 


Wo do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a lull 
postal address. The Country 
Diary is on page 10. 


Act now to tighten rules on 
trade in lethal small arms 


\ A /E ARE all parents of chil- 
V V dren killed in the Dun- 
blane massacre. We were hor- 
rified to see the Channel 4 
programme Undercover Brit- 
ain — Gun Law, screened on 
Tuesday. It showed bow gun 
club members have been able 
to purchase and use guns as 
easily concealable, as power- 
ful and as rapid-firing as any 
handguns banned by recent 
legislation. 

They can do so because of 
loopholes in the law exempt- 
ing types of historical weapon 
from the ban. They did more 
than that One gun shown in 
the programme had been im- 
ported new from the US. An- 
other was a short-bar- 
relledrifleaseasfly 
concealable as most 
handguns 

We urge the Home Office to 
give this matter top priority. 
By flouting the spirit of the 
legislation, gun enthusiasts 
are jeopardising public safety 
because of their dangerous ob- 
session. We invite members of 
the public to write to their 
MPs and the Home Secretary 
to ask for action. 

Charlie Clydesdale and 15 
other Dunblane parents. 

THE industrialised world 
I should take a cue from the 
US and crack-down hard on 
international s mall arms 
trade. This year the US has 
seen seven multiple shootings 
involving kids in schools, the 
most recent of which was 
Th ursday's spree in Oregon. 

The G8 is talking about com- 
puterised microchips in 
weapons to ease tracking, but 
this is not enough. The inter- 
national community should 
stop tiptoeing around the US 
— home to many European- 
owned gun man ufacturers — 
and call for regulation of the 
American domestic firearm 
industry. 

Ellen Freudenheim. 

New York. USA. 

I T SEEMS that schoolyard 
I murder Is the price paid for 
the determination of a gun- 
wielding minority to cling to 
an anachronistic 18th-century 
amendment to their constitu- 


tion. Perhaps, however, the 
constitution is not that great a 
barrier. An American friend 
told me that if she was Presi- 
dent she would ban tbe sale of 
ammunition. The Second 
Amendment gives Americans 
the right to bear arms — but 
says no thin g about tbe 
bullets. 

Stuart Bonar. 

Royal Holloway College. 
University of London. 

T HE number of children 
shot in the US is fortu- 
nately very small and statisti- 
cally presents a very small 
risk compared to other as- 
pects of everyday life. One 
should ask why this 15-year- 
old was allowed back on 
school premises after he had 
been excluded forthreatening 
to shoot his classmates and 
why he was bailed rather than 
be held in custody for psy- 
chiactric testing. 

Nicholas RoyalL 
London. 


Public interest 

H AUL Foot asserts (Tiptoe- 
I ing by the truth. May 19) 
that the Stephen Lawrence in- 
quiry is selective in the mate- 
rials made public. Indeed it is, 
for instance where the wider 
public interest lies in protect- 
ing the identity of informants, 
or where lines of inquiry need 
to be kept secret. 

The inquiry has had un- 
precedented access to docu- 
ments. so some issues of confi- 
dentiality are inevitable. Mr 
Foot also cites as an example 
the statement of Duwayne 
Brooks. Remarks were de- 
leted from it only to ensure 
fairness to all parties. 

It is also true that there 
have been some hearings in 
private: but these have been 
m the presence of the parties ’ 
representatives, and have 
only been in private because 

confidential matters, such as 

police intelligence issues, 
have had to be resolved. 
Stephen Wells. 

Secretary to the Lawrence 
Inquiry, London. 


Foolish to think Suharto’s fall is a triumph: everyone has been damaged except the very rich 

Chaos at Crocodile Hole 



^^ROCODILE Hole is' 
r the evil-sounding 
u name of the place 
near Jakarta where 
x Indonesian generals were 
ordered in the failed coup 
:tempt that led ta the 
.placement of Sukarno by 
iharto.: 

After the ■ troubles, it bo- 
nne a shrine. Visitors 
move their shoes before 
issihg in front of reliefs 
lowing the war against the 
[itch, Sukarno studying a 
k* while plotters lurk , hi 
a background, the generals 
ang tortured by ammnnm 
amen, and the arrival, m 


the nick of time, of General 
Suharto and his armoured 
cars. The reliefe do not show 
the later massacres of several 
hundred thousand followers 
of the communists, many of 
them knie d by young Muslim 
activists. But they are a pow- 
erful statement of the basic 
principle of his regime, which 
is that Indonesian society, be- 
cause of its ethnic, religious, 
and class divisions, will, if 
left to itself, collapse into an- 
archy and even civil war. 

Although the youthful mass 
of Indonesians has no mem- 
ory of the Sixties, the idea 
that an unfettered Indonesia 
would be a dangerous place 
will certainly have been 
refreshed by the riots and vio- 
lence of recent months. 

' -Today, in the nervous cities 
where middle class house- 
holders form security patrols 
for fear of looters, the sense of 
vulnerability may be as 
marked as the sense of oppor- 
tunity. Indonesian politics 
has, since at least the later 
years of Sukarno, revolved 
around the question of 
whether or not the country 
suffers from an inherent ten- 
dency to instability which 


justifies authoritarian rule. 

or at least serious limitations 
on political freedom. Tbe 
other argument of course, 
was that this tendency to in- 
stability was an invention or 
gross exaggeration put out by 
those who had captured the 
state and wanted to hold on to 
it. With Suharto gone, the 
question moves once again 
out of the realm of theory into 
that of practice. 

The difficulties of speaking 
frankly in an unfree society, 
and perhaps some Javanese 
preference for indirection, 
have meant that these mat- 
ters have for years been dis- 
cussed in a strange jargon 
made up of acronyms and 
generalities, with shifts of nu- 
ance doing the work of what 
would have been open debate 
in other countries. 

Concepts like “SARA”, for 
example, which is shorthand 
for "Suku, Ras, Agama. An tar 
Golangan”. the ban on pro- 
voking ethnic, racial, reli- 
gious. or class troubles, 
abound. The journalist 
Goenawan Mohammad years 
ago wrote an essay called A 
Thousand Slogans and one 
Poem, in which be deplored 


the way in which the regime's 
propaganda had made every- 
thing into a dull code. But. 
stflL it is a code that has some 
meaning. Pancasila, the 
founding Indonesian ideol- 
ogy, combines belief in God. 
humanitarian ism, national 
unity, consensus democracy, 
and social justice. It is a 
shambolic intellectual struc- 
ture within which factions in- 
side the regime, its defenders 
and critics have for years ma- 
noeuvred. This, with the 
counterpoint of violence on 
the streets and the regime’s 
own violence against its oppo- 
nents. has been Indonesian 
politics under Suharto. 

Whether those politics have 
prepared the country for a 
transition to a pluralist and 
democratic system or 
whether they have damaged 
that possibility is a question 
the next few months will 
answer. But it would be fool- 
ish to imagine that the mere 
departure of Suharto is any 
kind of triumph. Nor can In- 
donesia's problems be 
summed up by saying that the 
country needs a strong oppo- 
sition leader — although that 
may be true — or an eco- 


nomic new start, although 
that is patently true. The 
problems are rather that Su- 
harto has left a legacy of div- 
ision <xi two levels. His kind 
of development widened the 
gaps between the Classes, and, 
in its collapse, has damaged 
all but the very rich. 

His kind of politics also 
widened gaps, between differ- 
ent groups and institutions, 
notably the military and one 
wing erf politically active Mus- 
lims. The divisions could dan- 
gerously interact 

A s Suharto's com- 
rades of the 1945 gen- 
eration passed into 
retirement, the armed 
forces lost the lion's share of 
important civil posts and of 
the state sector economy. 

The generals remained 
privileged and Important, but 
had clearly lost ground. Su- 
harto had already buttressed 
his position on the economic 
front by an alliance with Chi- 
nese-Indonesian entrepre- 
neurs, who made fortunes for 
themselves and for the Su- 
harto family. Later he rein- 
forced his position politically 
by encouraging an Islamic 


movement that co-operated 
closely with the regime. 

Members of that movement, 
embodied in the Indonesian 
Muslim Intellectuals’ Associ- 
ation (ICMI). founded in 1990. 
sought to use Suharto even as 
he used them. Their hope 
was, by penetrating the gov- 
ernment. bureaucracy and 
educational system, to create 
an Islamic society. Other 
Muslims, including the prom- 
inent moderate Muslim 
leader Abdurrahman Wahid, 
criticised this programme as 
thinly disguising the red ob- 
jective of an Islamic state. 

Some ICMI stalwarts also 
took up the idea of propor- 
tlonalism In government 
meaning that Muslims should 
get the 90 per cent of govern- 
ment and civil service posts 
to which their proportion or 
the population “entitled” 
them, and of affirmative 
action in the economy, mean- 
ing that Muslims should get a 
helping hand from Slno-Indo- 
nesian businessmen, on the 
Malaysian model. Men with 
Islamist ideas were even pro- 
mated wi thin the military, al- 
though they remain a minor- 
ity. Unsurprisingly, the ICMI 


people were in favour of Su- 
harto canrying on in power in 

a num ber 0 f 

retired service officers, many 
secular politicians, and lead- 
1116 much larger and 
more moderate Muslim 
assoemtion. the Nahdlatui 
Ulama, were not 
The most serious tension 

created by Suharto's nSS 

™ In the Nineties islSte- 
tween the military and the 
new Muslim activists, so it is 
Interesting that the aen j 
S? “ 10ment in Indonesia are 
President BJ Habibfe 
® J*® 1 . ent irely serious figure 
who is nevertheless a leader 
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For England's soccer squad, the barmy army 
are on their own side of the stadium fence 

Gazza and 
the aliens 



I FALL goes according to 
tactics, on Sunday July 12 a 
man who believes that he 
is a reincarnation will hap- 
pily embrace in Paris a man 
whose greatest dream is to be 
abducted by aliens. They will 
both have come to this mo- 
ment In part because of a 
middle-aged woman who is 
convinced that she has a per- 
sonal hot-line to God. 

The commentators would 
not pat it like that. They 
would say: “Hoddlehnfp 
Gazza. England have won the 
1998 World Cup!” They 
would probably not at this 
stage mention Eileen 
Drewery. the official England 
faith-healer, who is appar- 
ently content in the belief 
that a God who would let 
Ethiopia starve and Indone- 
sia bum would yet intervene 
personally to ease the groin 
muscle of a particular young 
athlete Crom a particular 
country. 

The England cricket team 
Is followed around by a group 
of heavy -drinking support; . » 
ers who style themselves the 
Barmy Army. Recent reports 
suggest that, in the case of the 
England football team, the 
barmy army is an the other 
side of the stadium fences. 

But it is fittingly millennial 
that football correspondents 
should find themselves 
doubling as reporters of the 
paranormaLForthesagaof 
England's Team *98 is not 
solely a story about football 
but about a perplexed cul- 
ture and a confused and con- 
fusing media. 

What has happened to Glen 
Hoddle and Paul Gascoigne 
— and, to a lesser extent, the 
England captain. Alan 
Shearer, another recent 
H uadltnp villain — is that an 
idea from politics has been 
transported to sport. During 
the 1980s, American journal- 
ists developed the concept of 
“the character issue” as an 


Women were angry, 
but the ‘character 
issue’ is wholly 
inapplicable to sport 


excuse for writing about the 
private lives of public flg- 
ures. This was necessary be- 
cause the original excuse for 
prurience and intrusion — 
“the public interest” — had 
become tarnished through 

misuse. 

The character issue was a 
kin d of post-Freudian rewrite 
of the song about the thigh 
bone being connected to the 
kneebone. An adult er er 
would play loose with power, 
a student draft-dodger could 
not be trusted with supreme 
command of armed forces as 
an adult Perfected during 
Bill Clinton’s White House 

campaign, the character 
issue ought properly to have 
been killed off by his presi- 
dency, which has made a 


psychological compartmen- 
talisation. Sexually reckless, 
he has remained politically 

cautious- 

B UI' THE character ex- 
ouse was too useful for 
journalists. Once its 
foot was in the door, it wasn't 
going to go away. And so 

Paul Gascoigne has become 
the Clinton ofEngllsh foot- 
ba ll. questions caotinn&ny 
asked about whether his pri- 
vate behaviour disqualifies 

him from his uahBc rote. 


his wife. Many women ware 
understandably angry that 
the player’s international 
career survived these revela- 
tions. They suspected toe an- 
thorttSesof cynldsnu they 
needed Gazzain the team. 

But the forgivene^akwlSi d 
an element of practicality. 


The Football Association 
understood that the admis- 
sion of the character issue 
into sport would soon lead to 
empty professional playing 
fields, with En gland eventu- 
ally represented in the World 
Cup by the Our Lady Of The 
Precious Blood Under-8s. 

Realising that a tighter def- 
inition of relevance was 
required, the press have fo- 
cused cm Gascoigne’s eating, 
d rinking and smokin g Vuh - 
its, arguing, with some medi- 
cal plausibility, that the liver 
is connected to the kneebone 
and the stomach connected to 
the thighbone. This is a 
reasonable line of attack as 
numerous heroes of the 
English game (George Best, 
Jimmy Greaves, Malcolm 
McDonald) were diminished 
by drink and two key mem- 
bers of Arsenal's current 
Double- winning side are 
reformed boozers. Football- 
ers would be better without it 
_ as. in all honesty, might 
some football writers be. 

Gascoigne complains 

p b nnt media harassm ent hut 

it is in Ms attitude towards 
the media that the most ex- 
traordinary paradox of Gaz- 
za ’s character lies. His chosen 

drinking companions are the 
broadcasters Chris Evans 
and Danny Baker. Nor is his 
friendship with them kept 
separate from their profes- 
sional activities. Gazza ’s 
most recent television inter- 
view was cm Evans's show, 
bis last print interview was 
with Baker for the Times. 

B OTH appearances 
caused the player far- 
ther trouble, Evans per- 
suading bam to fool around 
with cigarettes on screen. 
Balter Skating from his 
friend the confession that be 
believed in UFOs and hoped 
to be abducted by one. The 
Baker interview was compel- 
ling and revealing — and 
should be submitted for jour- 
nalism awards — but the 
reader unaware of the drink- 
ing link would assume that it 
was the work of someone 
who wished to destroy Gas- 
coigne. Gazza discovered that 
ink is thicker than Mood, a’ 
friend with a newspaper con- 
tract is an enemy. The scary 
thing is not that he believes in 
extraterrestrials but that he 
apparently still has faith in 
Evans and Baker. 

The England coach, Glen 
Hoddle, though, so for silent 
on whether aliens landed at 
Roswell in 1947, has been vo- 
ciferous in interviews on 
reincarnation and faith-heal- 
ing. Mrs Eileen Drewery, his 
chosen layer on ofhands. has 
contributed the oddest bit of 
footbaRpunditry ever by ex- 
plaining that England’s goal- 
less draw in Italy resulted 
from an error in divine inter- 
vention. She sealed up the 
England goal with prayer in 
the first halt hut forgot that 
the sides changed ends at 
half-time, thus thwarting 
England’s scoring attempts 
after the interval. 

This is crazy stuffbut, 
while it might be worrying tn 
a political leader, who has 
the power to destiny lives on 
divine nods and winks, it 
scarcely matters in a football 
manager. What those who 


watch and write about sport 
must accept is that the char- 
acter issue — atestofincreas- 
ingly dubious merit in pdH- 
tJcs — is wholly inapplicable 
to sport 

Most of the greatest per- 
formers in sport have been 
egotistical mid driven figures 

ofltmited intelligence, their 

psyches inevitably unbal- 
anced by the presence in their 

bodies of one exceptional 
motor skill. Most of the great- 
est football managers — from 
Shankley, Ramsey and Revie 


through to Clough, Fergu- 
son, Venables, Graham and 

Wenger— have been quirky 
and original characters who, 
for reasons of either manner 
or practice, w ould not have 
s u r viv ed the p rimar i es in an 


American election . 

Embarrassing as it may 
the feet that Glen Hoddle be- 
lieves in a track-suited deity 
with a magic sponge or that 
Paul Gascoigne is packed and 
ready for a day-trip to the 
planet Zog has no relevance 
to their chances of winning 
the World Cup. Though that 
prospect— for entirely foot- 
ball-related reasons to do 
with tactics and the number 
of games required ofKngltsb 


remains the most paranor- 
mal belief ofalL 



Buying the truth 



I T’S UNLIKELY that the 
Saudi Ambassador to this 
country found much to en- 
joy in last week’s Panorama 
about the British nurses. At 
least the Death Of A Princess, 
which caused such offence in 
I960, had shown the natives of 
Saudi Arabia as well turned 
out if a trifle harsh on adul- 


terers. On Panorama, the 
Saudis were depicted as swar- 
thy molesters of innocent 
British womanhood, led by 
the wolfish, stubble-stsoldng 
figure of the devil himself — 
Major Hamid. 

Put Panorama in its risible 
perspective, however, and the 
week has surely gone better 
than the ambassador can ever 
have expected — - unless he 
possesses a peculiarly shrewd 
understanding of the work- 
ings of British tabloids. The 
nurses may have started the 
week as the innocent victims 
of greasy Arab injustice, but 
they ended it as greedy mur- 
der suspects. The Saudis, cm 
the other hand, have been 
rewarded with some of the 
most generous British edito- 
rial of recent times. 

It began when Tony Blair, 
the top Sun columnist, said 
that the freeing of the nurses 


was “a generous act by the 
King." How so? IT the nurses 
were innocent, then an out- 
rage had been perpetrated 
against them. Their: freeing 
might be just, but It was 
hardly generous. It had de- 
pended upon the whim of an 
absolute monarch. In Austra- 
lia, a relation of murdered 
Yvonne Gilford protested that 
the nurses had “got off light”. 
Have the legal processes of 
Saudi Arabia ever before 
been criticised for their exces- 
sive leniency? 

The nurses promptly sold 
their stories to the Mirror 
and the Express. Their inten- 
tion — after making as much 
money as possible — was to 
proclaim their innocence and 
niceness. Inevitably, accord- 
ing to tabloid law, t his meant 
that competitors of the Mir- 
ror and the Express would 
have to proclaim . that the 


nurses were really nasty 
nurses, possibly guilty as 
charged. In fact, if the PCC 
code against payment for 
“convicted or confessed crim- 
inals” was to be invoked 
against the successful bid- 
ders, then the nurses’ convic- 
tions had to stand. Which 
meant that the Saudi legal 
system had to be worthy of 
respect And suddenly, it was. 

In Blair's paper, the Sun — 
which has, in the past de- 
nounced Arab states as “mod- 
em barbarians” — the Saudi 
Ambassador was awarded a 
full page in which to explain 
that “this was no kangaroo 
court these nurses are guilty 
of a brutal murder”. It was 
jolly decent of the courts not 
to have sentenced the women 
to death. Dr Ghazi A Algo- 
saibi insisted. As for the lack 
of evidence — “It would be 
gruesome for me or anyone 


Anyone looking for a good time could try Birmingham. And leave Chicago for me 

Mykindatown 



‘7 worn yon Jededioh, you Ye 
not going to like Chicago. The 
wind howls cold off that lake, 
and gosh only knows if they Ye 
heard of lobster Newburg. ” 
Citizen Kane 

. T WAS no week to be in Bir- 

[ mingham. You could be stt- 

1 ting in a pub minding your 
own business and at any mo- 
ment Bill Clinton or, heaven 
help you, Boris Yeltsin might 
sidle up and demand to be in- 
cluded in the round. 

The foreign journalists 
seemed a little bemused about 
where they were and what 
they were doing there. The 
New York Times described it 
as “this industrial city in the 
English Midlands” in the 
same .time of voice used for 
this fly-blown, famine-ridden 
outpost in Southern Sudan”. 

Basically, Americans have 
only heard of three places in 
Britain: London, Stratford 
and Ed-in-borrow. and this 
was not one of them. Time 
will ten whether the world 
will now be aware that Bir- 
mingham is the second most 
Important place in England. I 
rather doubt it Second cities 
generally got a had press. I 
happened to spend fills week 
in Chicago, and I think it may 
be the most under-rated desti- 
nation on earth. 


The British at least know of 
Chicago, but if has two main 
connotations: AJ Capone, and 
Mayor Richard J Daley's 
police force thumping Viet- 
nam war protesters. Florida 
has become the new Black- 
pool. and the footloose young 
flit across to New York and 
California with less foss than 
their grandparents made 
when taking the train to 
Southend. Hardly anyone 
bothers with middle America, 
and more fool you. 

True, you have to time your 
visit pretty carefully. It's hot- 
ter than hell by July, and Or- 
son Welles wasn't kidding 
about the winters. There was 
a heatwave this week, and 
walking got tough after a 
block or two, hut the place 
still had its springtime fresh- 
ness and glistened rather than 
sweated. 

If $ the colours that get me. 
On cloudless days — and 
there are plenty of them — the 
lake and sky kiss and mingle 
like giant lovers. Dusk in Chi- 
cago involves deep, deep blues 
of exquisite purity, shades 
that people now favour to 
paint their bathrooms. And 
the architecture is extraordi- 
nary. The original city had 
the good fortune, In the his- 
toric scheme of things, to 
bum down in 1871. The new 
one that emerged was a very 
American mix of boundless 
confidence and inferiority 
complex: Chicago wanted to 
get it right, and it did. 

It isn’t just the civic land- 
marks or the famous sky- 
scrapers that are beautifol 

(though they are, and the Pub- 
lic Library looks like foe Red 
Fort in Delhi). Everyone who 
comes. here goes on about 
Frank Lloyd Wright and Mies 
van der Rohe But I love the 
ordinary stuff. Even the Chi- 
nese Noodle Co. looks sure of 
itself in a way that would be 


impossible amid the geo- 
graphical constraints of Man- 
hattan. Here, there is no west- 
ward check short of the 
Rockies. High or not, every- 
thing can be handsome and, 
above all, wide. 

They use bricks with 
colours and giayj>s that in 
other places would probably 
maicp the buildings look like 
public lavatories. Butiif you 
Increase the scale, the results 
become totally beguiling. This 
is the modern Petra: a rose- 
red city, twice as old as Time 
m ag a z in e. 

Jan Morris called Chicago 
“a great capital without a 
nation — a Vienna that never 


Hardly anyone 
bothers with 
middle America, 
and more fool you 


had an Empire”. She loves the 
look of the place too, but 
found the conversation bland 
(a hazard throughout the mid- 
west). But then Ms Morris 
has never been a baseball fan 
and never grasped the signifi- 
cance of Wrigley Field, home 
of the Chicago Cubs: a sport- 
ing venue that has the look of 
the outside courts of Wimble- 
don but the feel of a particu- 
larly friendly neighbourhood 
bar. People come here to chat 
and meet girls rather than see 
their team win. and I think I 
love it even more than the 
cricket grounds of Arundel or 
Chesterfield or Worcester. 

And Morris's famous essay 
was written in 1970. The last 
third of the century has been 
kind to Chicago. The centre 
has not been given over to 
either tourists or criminals. 
You can shop there without 


feeling threatened or ripped 
off Business lias been helped 
by the convention trade, but 
the locals don't just haunt the 
suburban malls. It is a thriv- 
ing, functioning, living city. 
The downtown areas of even 
small cities over most of the 
mid-West are now defunct 
Chicago, as people like to tell 
you. works. 

Much cf the credit for this 
goes to Mayor Daley — not 
Richard J. but his son Richard 
M, who is now in his third 
term, f ft is possible that this is 
a whole alphabet as well as a 
dynasty, and that Richard K 
and Richard L came in between 
and somehow we missed them.) 

Bet you've never heard of 
him. He keeps quiet, because 
he is famfHigty inarticulate . 
But all his father's placemen 
have gone, and he is sur- 
rounded by smart, skilful 
people. “Look at the freeway 
out to the airport,’' one Chicago 
friend told me. “and compare it 
to New York. It’s beautifully 
paved, beautifully planted. God 
knows where the money comes 
foam. If it’s the Mafia, good 
luck to him. Suits me.” 

My kind of town? Hmm. I’ve 
never been there in January. 
But since rents are cheap, and 
unemployment is at a 24-year 
low, I expect I could get a job 
clearing tables in a Starbucks 
coffee house and find out. 
Don't you go there, please. En- 
joy Birmingham instead or 
read the Travel section and do 
as the tour companies tell 
you. This is my secret I don't 
want you lot turning up en 
masse and wrecking it Any- 
way, I forgot to check about 
the lobster Newburg. 

■ CHICAGO subway stations: 
Cumberfand, Montrose, Dor- 
chester, Southport Kildare. 
Laramie, Cicero, Skokie, Di- 
versey, Paulina, Cottage 
Grove and Kedzie-Homan 


The nurses began 
the week as the 
innocent victims 
of greasy Arab 
injustice, but 
ended it as greedy 
murder suspects 


else to go around presenting 
evidence, presenting knives 
and all sorts of things that 
purport to convict." So that's 
why the Saudi courts are so 
squeamish about evidence. 
Too sensitive. 

The Daily Mail, which last 
year questioned the evidence 
against the nurses, now 


warned against “succumbing 
to a fit of sentimental xeno- 
phobia and rushing to put 
Saudi justice on trial." Could 
we be so sure, asked a leader, 
in a spirit of purest mutticul- 
turalism, that our judicial 

system is superior to the 
Saudi one? Well, yes, up to a 
point, we can. We rarely, for 
example, imprison people In- 
definitely without trial. De- 
fendants have access to law- 
yers. Torture is no longer 
considered fair. The feet that 
we don’t cut people's heads off 
any more makes most miscar- 
riages of justice survlvaMe. 
Last year, the Saudis - exe- 
cuted 125 people, most cf them 
foreigners. “Their ways are 
not our ways," the Mail con- 
ceded. "But is our society 
more moral or less crime-rid- 
den than theirs?" Indeed it is 
noL Perhaps it has taken the 
return of the Saudi nurses to 
show us the way forward. 

Independent decided 
that the women were 
convicted by "a properly 
constituted Saudi court basing 
its judgment on an old and hal- 
lowed body of law.” True, their 
ways are not our ways — “But 
in a diverse world, we must 
tolerate different systems of 
trial and incarceration.” In the 
same paper, Akbar Ahmed, the 
ubiquitous Islamophobia-spot- 
ter. scolded those who bad 
shown Ingratitude for King 
Fahd's “human kindness”. In a 
perfect coda, a letter to the 
Times proposed that “those 
who respect the right of Saudi 
Arabia to determine its own 
cr imin al Justice system should 
extend their sympathies to the 
Saudi authorities for the disre- 
spect shown". 

The most shameful aspect 
of the British media exposed 
by the nurses' return, is not 
its abject scuffling, nor that it 
pays for stories, but the way 
the outcome of a buy-up sub- 
sequently dictates the 
“truth". Here, the murder vic- 
tim, once a “ruthless loan 
shark", instantly became a 
kind lover of children. Her 
previously avaricious brother 
became bereaved and mis- 
treated - The angels turned 
into devils. Most importantly, 
an unfair trial, illustrative of 
a grossly unfair system, was 
depicted as a fair one. In 
which the women benefited 
from a lawyer the Mail de- 
Bcribed as the "George 1 €ar- 
Ihan of Saudi Arabia".’ ’ 

It's true, the women did' get 
preferential treatment. Nor- 
mally. no defence lawyer is 
allowed in court Normally, 
execution follows a murder 
conviction. According to a 
recent Amnesty report on 
Saudi trials: “The summary 
and secretive nature of trial 
hearings have made convic- 
tion and sentencing a simple 
exercise even when the penal- 
ty is of a grave nature such as 
flogging, limb amputation 
and death . . ." But now that 
our nurses, innocent or 
guilty, are back, who cares 
about that? Truly, King Fahd 
is both merciful and wise. 
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Wolf Mankowitz 


Making art an offer 


O N That Was The 
Week That Was , 
tbe early 1960s sat- 
ire show, the Jai^e 
playwright and 
novelist Wolf Mankowitz, who 
has died aged 73, shouted at 
die diminutive critic Bernard 
Levin, who had slated him: 
“Levin, you parasite; You suck 
my blood!" and seemed about 
to hit him. Levin looked on 
with stony indifference and 
the blow never fell. On another 
occasion Mankowitz, accompa- 
nied by six nubile girls, car- 
ried a midget coffin into Lev- 
in’s office at the Daily Express, 
bearing the message: “This is 
the moment we have all been 
waiting for — to said a midget 
coffin for a midget critic." 

These were revealing epi- 
sodes. Mankowitz was the 
successful author of plays, 
television drama, novels and 
screenplays, but his literary 
efforts, whether pugnacious 
or sentimental, *i«d about 
them something of the conju- 
ror or con-man. This was a 
breed that fascinated him and 
it may be no co-incidence that 
he chose Casanova, essen- 
tially a con-man. as a subject 
on several occasions, includ- 
ing for his novel A Night 
With Casanova (1991), written 
after he had survived bank- 
ruptcy. 

“Tricksterism is an 
essential element of the art- 
ist," Mankowitz once told an 
interviewer. And certainly 
for two decades or more his 
clever, combative creations 
were everywhere, with novels 
like the semi-autobiographi- 
cal Make Me An Offer, the mu- 
sical Expresso Bongo and the 
film The Day the Earth 
Caught Fire. 

Money-making was always 
Mankowitz' s Inspiration. He 
was born in the East End of 
London, the son of poor but 
culturally-aspiring Russian 
Jewish Immigrants who sold 
books from a barrow in the 

East End. When Wolf won a 
scholarship to Cambridge, his 
father sold all his stock for 
£90 to allow his son to go. 

The sight of his father's gen- 
teel poverty force-fed the 
youth's appetite for deal-mak- 
ing. Years later, when 
Mankowitz ran an antiques 
shop in London’s Piccadilly 
Arcade, be wrote: “There is 
something spiritual in the 
search of material to sell. 
There is an exaltation in buy- 
ing it cheap and getting rid of 
it dear." HLs “search for mate- 
rial tofiel}" described his- ar-^ 
fistic ■ as , well as his dealers' 
methods. 

At Downing College, where. 


aged 19, he met and married 
fellow student Ann Seligman, 
he prematurely gained a first 
in English and set himself up 
as an a nt iques dealer. He was 
especially interested in Wedg- 
wood china, on which he 
wrote what r emains a defini- 
tive handbook, Wedgwood. Al- 
most every thing he hmighf 
was for sale, thou gh once in 
an unsuccessful attempt to 
keep an item to which he was 
attached he priced it at 10 
times its worth, then doubled 
that at his wife's suggestion. 
He did hang on to what he 
claimed was the only Wedg- 
wood Portland vase copy. — 
one of the 40 made at tbe s»m«> 
time as the original for the 
British Museum — and the 
only one in private hands. 

As a boy, Mankowitz had 
seen a copy of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim 's Progress on his 
father’s bookstall; from that 
moment he had determined to 
be a writer. The life, trials 
and tricks of an antiques 
dealer was his obvious first 
subject Make Me An Offer 
sold 17,000 copies within 
weeks of its publication in 
1952. A Kid For Two Far- 
things , the story of a boy who 
buys a one-horned goat think- 
ing it Is a wish-fUIfilling uni- 
corn, followed in 1953. 
Mankowitz continued with 
The Bespoke Overcoat (1955) 
about a Jewish tailor who 
pours his love into his craft 
Both the latter novels 
reached the stage and cinema 
screen, as did much of his 
1950s work. With Oscar 
Lewenstein he presented 
Brecht’s Threepenny Opera; 
with him, other impresarios 
or on his own, he also pre- 
sented several notable plays, 
i ncluding Shelag h Delaney's 
A Taste of Honey and Brendan 
Behan's The Hostage. 

T rouble struck, 
however, in the 
1960s with the col- 
lapse of Belle, his 
musical comedy 
about Dr Crippen, who mur- 
dered his music-hall artiste 
wife and was caught on a 
liner with his mistress. 
Manko Witz's supporters ar- 
gued that be was simply too 
early for his time — it was 
still an age when the term 
“good taste" had meaning it 
was Belle that Levin found 
had “the sad flatness of flat 
champagne" and “shatter- 
ingly offensive vulgarity", 
thus precipitating the arrival 
of the midget coffin. 

Mankowitz’s reaction to his 
stage setback was to turn to 
film scripts. Expresso Bongo 


A talent from the fifties. ..‘there was something spiritual about Mankowitz ’s search for material to sell’ frankmartin 


was the film of his own Soho 
musical opera that had been a 
long-running West End hit 
Other scripts on which he 
worked included the Peter 
SeQars-Sophia Loren film of 
George Bernard Shaw’s The 
Millionairess. Keith Water- 
house and Willis Hall's The 
Long and the Short and the 
Tall, Jean Anouilh’s Waltz of 
the Toreadors and the James 
Bond pastiche Casino Royale. 
In the 1970s, he turned to 
glossy biography with Dick- 


Father Philip Caraman 


In search of the Jesuits 


T HE Month, the leading 
periodical of the British 
Province of the Society 
of Jesus, has adopted many 
different editorial policies in 
its 130-year history. It has not, 
however, been remarkable for 
its literary distinction except 
under the editorship of 
Father Philip Caraman, who 
has died aged 86. 

In 1939, Caraman went to 
read history at Campion Hall, 
Oxford, where he was some- 
thing of a protege of the then 
master, Martin D’Arcy. In 
1942. he went straight Into 
theological studies, following 
D’Arcy to the Jesuit bead- 
quarters at Farm Street, Lon- 
don, shortly after D’Arcy was 
made provincial. There 
D’Arcy introduced him to the 
wide range of writers of his 
acquaintance. 

Caraman served his ap- 
prenticeship on the Jesuit 
house magazine. Letters and 
Notices, and took over the the 
Month at the end of 1948. He 
gave up the task in 1963. In 
between, he brought to the el- 
egantly redesigned pages of 
the magazine a wide range of 
writers, including Edith Sit- 
well and Evelyn Waugh, 
many of whom became close 
friends. 

Despite its high literary 
tone, the Month nonetheless 
remained fundamentally a 
journal devoted to the life of 
the spirit and in particular to 
the' history and spirituality of 
English Catholicism. In 1956 
f > i 7 ™ n was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society of 
Literature. 

Caraman had been bom 
one of nine children in 
Golders Green to an Arme- 
nian tether and an Italian 
mother, devout Catholics 
both but ter removed from the 
tradition of recusancy.be Im- 


A Country Diary 


bibed as a schoolboy at Stony- 
hurst He entered the Jesuits 
society in October 1930, and 
was ordained priest in 
September 1945. His first book 
appeared in 1951 and he went 
on to write a series of works 
about (mainly Jesuit! heroes. 
He also put together two col- 
lections of readings on Catho- 
lic life under Elizabeth. I and 
in the first half of the 17th 
century. 

It was natural, then, teat in 
1959. while still in charge of 
the Month, he should have 
been given the task of promot- 
ing the canonisation of the 
English martyrs, a cause he 
continued after he relin- 
quished the editorship In 
1963. The reasons for his dis- 
missal never became public. 
It is true, however, that he 
was not a popular figure with 
scene Jesuit historians, whose 
study of the recusants was 
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Caraman . . . restless energy 


Hebog, the hill of the hawk. 
HRC Carr was right about 
Moel Hebog. He called it 
"Beddgelert's mountain” in 
1924 and many people reach 
.the s ummit from that village 
set beautifully at tbe conflu- 
ence of the Glaslyn and Col- 
wyn. Looking down on the 
village from Moel Hebog’s 
cairn, we could make out St 
Mary’s church, in the middle 
ages the seat of a priory 
which Biship Anian called in 
1286 the second oldest reli- 
gious house in Wales (after 


undertaken with less flair but 
with, perhaps, more attention 
to detail And others at Farm 
Street were uneasy in the 
presence of the crowd of 
rather colourful assistants, 
including a number of young 
women, whom Caraman had 
gathered around himspif - 

A friendly bishop now in- 
vited him to Norway. He 
went, the first of several vis- 
its, learning the language and 
serving as a parish priest He 
continued to write, especially 
books on the Jesuits in Some, 
in Paraguay and in Ethiopia. 
His last volume, published in 
April, is on Jesuit missions to 
Tibet He wrote a biography 
of the founder of the Jesuits, 
Ignatius Loyola, claiming to 
have identified an illegiti- 
mate daughter of the saint 
This section was left out of 
the published version. 

After he left Farm Street 
Caraman rarely lived for long 
in any one place until. In 1986, 
he was invited to become par- 
ish priest in Dulvertoo, Som- 
erset. Increasing frailty 
forced him to give up the post 
at the beginning of this year, 
and to retire to tbe nursing 
home where he died. 

He was a man of great cour- 
tesy and enormous charm, of 
an unobtrusive spiritual life 
and abundant restless ener- 
gy. In his writings, he served 
the Society of Jesus well, and 
was honoured for his scholar- 
ship by promotion in 1979 to a 

“professed of the four vows”, 
the highest rank in the rather 
arcane gradations of the soci- 
ety. It was a well deserved 
reward. 


Mcfiaol Walsh 


Philip Caraman, Jesuit priest, 
editor and author, bom August 
11. 1911; died May 6. 1998 


Bardsey). Then we were atop 
Moel Lefn, the smooth hiH 
The grand ridge swings round 
over Mynydd Tal-y-mignedd, 
allowing a complete horse- 
shoe of Cwm Pennant, which 
now lay revealed to us. Cwm 
Pennant a pastoral green de- 
light punctuated with 
splashes of gorsy gold, echo- 
ing to a thousand lambs’ calls 
is drained by the silver Afon 
Dwyfor so beloved by David 
Lloyd George that he was laid 
to rest on its banks. 

ROGER REDFERN 


ens of London and a similarly 
lushly-produced The Extraor- 
dinary Mr Poe, in which 
Edgar Allan Poe’s tragic alco- 
holism and love life was ex- 
plored in a way less usual 
then than now. 

In the 1980s. when he was 
less in tune with the times, 
and publicly deploring televi- 
sion as a medium dominated 
by directors catering for 
viewers who ate as they 
watched. Mankowitz was de- 
clared bankrupt after the In- 


Weekend birthdays 


land Revenue caught up with 
him for unpaid taxes from 
the height of his success. 
With characteristic combat- 
iveness. he fought back. He 
moved to Ireland to enjoy its 
tax concessions to artists, 
and then to New Mexico, be- 
coming adjunct professor of 
English at the local universi- 
ty. Friends defending him 
from tbe charge of lack of a 
true sense of humour pointed 
out that he had become the 
honorary P anamanian con- 


sul in Dublin — one of the 
less onerous tasks in a 
stressed, deft and patchily 
successful life of many 
Interests. 

He is survived by his wife. 
Ann, and three sons. One son 
predeceased him. 


Dennis Barker 


Wolf Mankowitz. novelist, play 
wrlght and scriptwriter, bom 
November 7. 1924; died May 20. 
1998 


AFTER frie passing of Sinatra, 
Bob Dylan. 57 tomorrow, is 
the only male singer to oc- 
cupy the centre of white 
American, and Indeed west- 
ern popular music. The Sicil- 
ian from Hoboken followed 
1930s modernism with the big 
bands: the Jewish teenager 
from Duluth listened to the 
outsiders. Leadbelly, Blind 
Willie McTell and. most of ah. 
Woody Guthrie. Yet Dylan 
and Sinatra were two skinny 
kids both once seen as reds 
and icons for their genera- 
tion. An icon, says Dylan, is 
just another word for a 
washed-up has-been. And de- 
spite some ephemeral criti- 
cism over the years, Dylan 
has never been that, as the cut 
sapphire of his Time Out Of 
Mind album proves. He never 
listens to his old records, he 
says, doesn't want to be influ- 
enced by himself so some- 
how. despite the structures of 
money and celebrity that 
should have caged his art, he 
stays in time, keeps to tbe 
trade, stays on the road. Sina- 
tra took other people's words, 
and made his America out of 
them; Dylan takes other 
people’s lives and makes of 
them his own United States. 



Today’s birthdays: Rubens 
Barricbello. racing driver. 
26; Craig Brown, satirist. 11 ; 
Juliet Campbell, mistress. 
Girton College. Cambridge, 
63: Sir Hugh Casson. archi- 
tect. 90; Joan Collins, ac- 
tress. 64; Nigel Davenport, 
actor and trade unionist. 70; 
Walter Elds, economist. 65; 
Marius Goring, actor. 86; 
Lord GrenfelL senior ad- 
viser, World Bank. 63; 
Graeme Hick, cricketer. 32; 
Anatoly Karpov, chess 
player, 47: Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton. bandleader, broadcaster, 
77: Martin McGulnness. 
Sinn Fein MP, 48: John New- 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


THE NAME of Dr Jimmy Jef- 
feriss, spelt correctly here, 
was misspelt throughout his 
obituary on Page 22 yester- 
day. The name of his obituar- 
ist, Derek Granger, was also 

misspelt. Apologies, particu- 
larly to Dr Jefferiss’s family. 

HALFWAY through a report 
beaded. Nurse loses first pas- 
sive smoking case. Page 11. 
yesterday. Sylvia Sparrow, 
the nurse in question, became 
Mrs Swallow. Our apologies. 

ON PAGE 4 of The Editor 
today, we repeat the error 
corrected in yesterday’s 
paper, saying the two British 
nurses released in Saudi Ara- 
bia, were pardoned. They 
were not The Editor page 
was preprinted. 

IN THE Friday Review's fea- 
ture about films due for 
release this summer, we at- 
tributed the musical. Les Mis- 
eraiHes, to [Andrew] Lloyd- 
Webber. The music for Les 
Miserables was the work of 
Claude-Michel Schonberg; the 
libretto was by Alain Boublil. 

WE HAVE it on good author- 


ity that the fragment of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls used to illus- 
trate an item headed, Some- 
where for the weekend. Page 
4. Guardian Travel May 16. 
had been reversed. 

IN THE Networking feature. 
Page 17, Online, May 21, we 
said, "The network." as Or- 
acle keeps reminding us, “is 
the computer.'’ It is not Or- 
acle that keeps reminding us 
but Sun Microsystems — the 
phrase is one of the compa- 
ny's trademarks. Apologies. 

IN THE Saturday section. 
Page 4. May 16, an article 
headed. Videos go to the wall, 
was illustrated with photo- 
graphs some of which were 
captioned. Ftrestart&- by the 
Prodigy. They actually come 
from the Prodigy video 
Breathe. 

It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. The office of the 
Readers’ Editor will be closed 
on Monday. Next week readers 
may contact the office by tele- 
phoning Oltl 239 9589 between 
llam and 5pm. Tuesday to 
Friday. Surface mail to Read- 


combe, tennis player, 54; 
Peter Preston, editorial di- 
rector. Guardian Media 
Group. 60 ; Robert Sangster, 
racehorse owner and 
breeder. 62; Artie Shaw, jazz 
musician, composer. 88; 
Keith Wiseman, chairman. 
Football Association. S3. 

Tomorrow's other birthdays: 
Stanley Baxter, comedian. 
70; Eric Cantona, footballer. 
32; Tansu ClUer, economist, 
former prime minister of 
Turkey. 52: Dominic Grieve, 
Conservative MP. 42; Kath- 
leen Hale, children's author 
and illustrator. 100; 66; Bar- 
oness Hollis, junior social 
security minister. 57: James 
Levine, conductor. 55; Liz 
McCoIgan. athlete. 34; 
Adrian Moorbouse, swim- 
mer. 34; Steven Norris, for- 
mer Conservative minister. 
53; Priscilla Presley, ac- 
tress, 53; Luke Rittner. for- 
mer secretary-general. Arts 
Council, 51: Leo Saver, 
singer. 50: Archie Shepp, 
jazz musician, composer. 61 ; 
Prof Jeremy Treglown. bi- 
ographer and English 
scholar. 52: Wiliam Trevor, 
writer, 7 0 : Arnold Wesker, 
playwright. 66. 


ers' Editor, The Guardian. 
119, Farringdon Road, Lon- 
don ECIR 3ER. Fax: 0171 239 
9897. E-mail: 

rendenqguardian.co.uk 


Death Notices 

SMTTN. Tito Dm Martin. Wear of St Li*o‘s 
Leieewor Dloa oudosnty' 
TuuMuy 10th Mhv. Much land tasrand n* 
f* 0 " o«l brother at 
Stephan, and Hilary ana Mona to 
many. The body will Uo to 3t LuIbo 
O n vo^toJUno Farm, mcr 
ntfil hum Btepm Friday 2Wi May. Fm 
SM urtay »m May m iZOD now, muTo 

°i poopla «ho gave hope. 

Chatman. OSe or Do™ 
Rarer Ontario Con^ta on t3th May. 
ri Bom in Mancrromr. na spent me/S 
hbprotewtonai Ufa In Canada gotrune 
mtomatowl r roped as a phyotia He was 
a tfewtrt ftusMM M tho late Barbara arw 
a lovaatoinar. graneMi*. &roihor and 
unde The funeral has fcUion ptnen in Qng 

MOOhL Jmbm NathanW, e* in IgrnMgni 
BriBBda. rath May Funortu Tpn! 

Thursday Mpt May. City of London Crema- 
torium. Aunmbrook Road. Manor Pmv fii 
E nq lints DiBl 55* 7330. 


Marriages 


MADDOCK.LYON/MUQHE&. Nlchalse 
JOHI Maddock-Lyon wilt Da mam*J m 
Joanne Leigh Hughes on Saturday ru 

9am ana Jom Mon-Fri om**oeo 
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Face to Faith 

An unorthodox 
approach 

to God 

^fwhi^ffnS^bfe. dour 

SteasK 

Judaism is the teith 
which brings h^wn and 

^^h^SbdS^s that 
Judaism can win the debate 
against anyone, including 
strinjifellow and pornogra- 
nhers -Rather than retreating 
into a pious, uncontammated 
Siddle, he believes Judaism . 
can and should compete m the 
marketplace of ideas. Juda- 
ism must enlist the intelli- 
gence of young Jews. They 
must not be taught to obey 
rules simply because they are 
there, but be convinced that 
they work — they will make 

them happy- . . 

Boteach is happy to debate 
with all Jews- Last year . 

Eidred T&bacbnik, president 
of the Board of Jewish Depu- 
ties, criticised him for agree- 
ing to a debate with Jews for - 
Jesus because it “legitimised” 
tfrgm The bitter communal 
divisions between Orthodox, - 
Reform and Liberal alienate 
young people. 

Lastly. Boteach meets a con- 
cern I have always had about 
Judaism — namely, that it 

seems self-absorbed and pre- 
occupied with its own sur- 
vival for survival's sak e. Bo- 
teach has a vision for Jewry* s 
relationship to the nonJewish 



ana Juay i v •rvr-r 
vice about how to put the 

trouble. This week.be 

resigned from officiating at 
the Willesden synagogue, ae 
probably Jumped before he 

was pushed. A few years ago. 

he resigned rather than be 
thrown out of the Lubavitchas 
the fury over the involvement 
of non-Jews in the L'Chaim 
society he had founded in 
Oxford reached Its zemth- 

The Orthodox rabbinate ac- 
cuse him of bringing into dis- 
repute the reputation and dig- 
nity ofhls office and of 
trivialisingand sensationalis- 
ing Orthodox teaching on sex- 
uality. He argues that he is 
using the language of contem- 
porary culture to communi- 
cate the relevance of Orthodox 
Ju d a is m. 

Thirty-one-year-old Bo- 
teach has a knack of stirring 
up a row wherever he goes- He 
is a shameless self-publicist, 
who uses Judaism as a vehicle 
for his own self-aggrandise- 
ment, say his detractors. With 
the former, Boteach would not 
disagree; with typical self-dep- 
recation, to the latter he would 
object He insists be is 
driven by wanting to commu- 
nicate the rich wisdom of Or- 
thodox Judaism. 

The Jewish community in 
Britain is declining faster 
than anywhere else in the 
world. It has nearly halved 
since the war and is in crisis. 
The marrying-out rate for men 
is 40 per cent But according to 
one unexpected ally last week, 
"it will be a terrible indict- 
ment ofAnglo-Jewry if they 
can 't accomodate Shmuley." 

A few days ago, a male Jew- 
ish friend who has married 
out was telling me ofhls alien- 
ation from Judaism, and his 
confusion about how and 
what sort of Jewish identity he 
would pass on to his three- 
year-old son. Boteach is fam- 
iliar with such issues; he 
doesn’t just judge and con- 
demn. Strip away the buffoon- 
ery and Boteach has a compel- 
ling analysis of Anglo-Jewry’s 
crisis and how to respond to it 

Firstly, he argues that at no 
time since the Second Temple 
(about 2,000 years ago) has a 
rabbinate grown so out of 
touch with its congregations. 
Terrified of losing their power- 
base. its rabbis teach a Juda- 
ism formed in their own image 
— minutely legalistic and con- 
servative. and it turns people 
off particularly the young. 

Boteach argues secondly 
that Orthodox Judaism is an 
ancient science of living 
which is about making people 


Boteach probably 
jumped before 
he was pushed 


world. L'Chaim welcomed 
non-Jews; they could learn 
from Jews and. in that way, 
Jews would become confident 
of their identity. Boteach ar- 
gues that strong Jewish lden- 
tity is not created in isolated 
pockets of a ghetto culture 
contemptuous of modernity. 

It also serves Judaism's God- 
ordained purpose offaeing a 
“light unto the nations*'. Juda- 
ism is not a proselytising 
faith, but it has much to teach 
non Jews. He wants Judaism 
shaping and influencing the 
world agenda in the same way 
as Christianity and Islam. 

Boteach *s aims are noble; 
whether he achieves them in 
the most skilful fashion is a 
moot point. Writing a book 
about sex grabs headlines, 
but, as be admits, people are 
focusing on the controversy 
not what he wrote. 

But the dilemmas Boteach 
is facing as he promotes a mix- 
ture of modernity and tradi- 
tionalism as an alternative to 
fundamentalism, deserves 
sympathy. Unlike most reli- 
gious professionals. Boteach 
has listened closely to contem- 
porary culture, and how to en- 
gage with it without compro- 
mising his faith. 


Madeleine Bunting is the 
Guardian's religious affairs 
editor 
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FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 1 1 


Retailer may have to take in outsider to solve pending leadership crisis 

M&S board splits over chief 


AlsxBnimmer 

atdRogarCow* 


T HE board of Marks 
& Spencer, Britain's 
largest retailer, is 
split over the choice 
of a successor to Sir 
Richard Greenbury as chair- 
man and chief executive. 

The dash over the future 
leadership of the group could 
result in the appointment of 
the first outside non-execu- 
tive chairman as a counter- 
weight to a younger insider 
as chief executive. 

Independent directors led 
by Sir Martin Jacomb of the 
Prudential — the company's 
biggest investor — are faced 
with a stalemate because 
none of the four leading con- 
tenders for the post command 
the board's majority support 
The problem of succession 
surfaced earlier this week 


when Sir Richard Greenbury, 
chairman and chief execu- 
tive. hit out at speculation 
over his retirement date. The 
company was forced to issue a 
statement making it clear 
that the board wished Sir 
Richard to stay until his retir- 
ementage of 65, 

Some critics have used the 
impasse to suggest that Sir 
Richard is seeking to hang on 
to power. But he is under- 
stood to have told the board 
in 19% that he was ready to 
step down as chief executive 
when he reached the age of 62 
— later this year — and 
would remain as a non-execu- 
tive chairman for a further 18 
months. He has told col- 
leagues that he has no wish to 
go on working an 80-hour 
week until retirement. 

The stand-off has arisen be- 
cause of the lack of an obvi- 
ous successor of sufficient 
quality among the senior di- 
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rectors and the reluctance of 
the board to look outside the 
group for a chief executive. 

There were four candidates 
to succeed Sir Richard as 
chief executive: deputy-chair- 
man Keith Oates. 55. and 
three managing directors, 
Peter Salshury, 48. Guy 


Denial . - . Speculation over 
the retirement date of Sir 
Richard Greenbury, left 
provoked a statement this 
week making it clear the 
M&S board wanted him to 
stay on until his 65th 
birthday 

McCracken, 49, and Lord 
Stone. 55. But when non-exec- 
utives canvassed opinion, ob- 
jections were raised to each. • 
The two most popular 
choices were Mr Oates and 
Mr Salshury. Mr Oates has 
the advantage of interna- 
tional experience, but his age 


and status as an outsider 
counted against him. Mr Sals- 
bury has a strengthened rep- 
utation for staff and store 
management but suffers from 
a lack of international experi- 
ence at time when M&S is 
engaged in a drive towards 
global retailing. 

The difficulty of selecting a 
successor has been magnified 
by M&S’s move from high- 
street retailing into financial 
services, home shopping and 
the international market Its 
interests now stretch from 
France and Germany to the 
Far East and North America, 
requiring a broader range of 
executive experience. 

Sir Richard's agreement to 
remain hi office is designed 
to give the non-executive di- 
rectors time to settle the suc- 
cession. In a reshuffle of the 
board in March, Lord Stone, 
Mr McCracken and Mr Sals- 
bury's portfolios were 


changed, but there Is no con' 
fidence that the shake-up will 
provide the answer to the suc- 
cession issue. 

It is now understood that 
non-executives have begun to 
look beyond the senior tier 
and may draft an executive 
from a younger generation, 
with a successful track record 
across the business, as an al- 
ternative leader. 

There are five other execu- 
tive directors still in their for- 
ties who may be potential 
chairmen or chief executives. 
The company Is determined 
to maintain the tradition of 
appointing from the inside. 

As a means of counter-bal- 
ancing the choice of a 
younger M&S careerist, the 
board is prepared to consider 
for the first time the choice of 
a powerful, non-executive 
chairman who would retain 
the confidence of the Invest' 
ment community. 
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Carlton eyes 
PolyGram’s 
film archive 


Chris Barrie 
and Mark Miner 


C ARLTON Communi- 
cations is poised to 
enter the global bid 
battle brewing for 
control of PolyGram Filmed 
Entertainment, estimated to 
nbe worth about $1 billion. 

The film business, which 
includes the British-based 
Working Title production 
company, is to be sold 
following the acquisition of 
its parent, principally a 
music business, by C anadian 
conglomerate Seagram. 

France’s Canal Plus is seen 
as a front-runner to buy PFE, 
and is thought to be attempt- 
ing to put together a consor- 
tium of European companies 
in order to make an offer. 

Carlton, which owns Tech- 
nicolor and three ITV televi- 
sion companies, is said by an- 
alysts to be interested in 
taking a stake in PolyGram's 
film business as a means of 
expanding its extensive li- 
brary of films and pro- 
grammes ahead of this year's 
launch of digital TV, which is 
expected to boost demand for 
films . Carlton may wish to ac- 
quire the broadcast rights to 
PolyGram’s library to bolster 
programming for British Dig- 
ital Broadcasting, the terres- 
trial service in which it has a 
50 per cent stake. 

BDB is planning to offer 
films provided by British Sky 
Broadcasting, the satellite op- 
erator controlled by Rupert 
Murdoch, which could see a 
substantial part of BDB’s 
profits pass through to its sat- 
ellite rival - 

Carlton, which reported a 
4 per cent rise in pre-tax prof- 
its to £166 million on a 
£920.6 million turnover in its 
half-year results on Wednes- 


day, already owns the Rank 
Film Library and is the larg- 
est distributor of classic Brit- 
ish films. It holds the rights to 
properties such as Henry V. 
Richard 111, Great Expecta- 
tions and Laurence of Arabia, 
as well as newer films, such 
as The Fabulous Baker Boys, 
Circle of Friends, To Die For 
and Sbawshank Redemption. 

PolyGram films have bene- 
fited enormously from the 
creative drive of Working 
Title, and include Beam The 
Ultimate Disaster Movie. The 
Big Lebowski, The Borrow- 
ers. The Game, Fargo. Four 
Weddings and a Funeral and 
its successor, Notting Hill, 
now in production. 

Yesterday a spokeswoman 
for Canal. Plus. Europe’s larg- 
est pay-TV company, was 
guarded about a possible bid. 
"We are pleased to see that 
there is a possibility of this 
business [PFE] not being ac- 
quired by a US major,” she 
said, but added that it was too 
early for further comment 

A query hangs over Poly- 
Gram's value, however. Ana- 
lysts at Dresdner Klein wort 
Benson this week put a 
$1.2 billion valuation on PFE, 
“which is the amount the 
group has invested In build- 
ing up its presence in film 
production and distribution.’' 

But other analysts believe 
the key to the price Seagram 
can expect for the business — 
which lost money last year — 
win be linked to the value at- 
tributed to PFE’s library. 

The move comes as Ameri- 
cas production bouse Dream- 
Works was reported to be in- 
vesting $50 million in a new 
London-based film company 
to be run by Irish director 
and writer Neil Jordan in 
partnership with Stephen 
Woolley, a producer associ- 
ated with much of his work. 



Microsoft loses j War of words on gas defections 

battle to delay 
start of US trial 


David Gow 


Mark Tran In New York 


.^JERAL and state offi- 
i r ials yesterday won the 

opening skirmish in 

their anti-trust lawsuit 
against Microsoft when a fed- 
eral judge rejected the soft- 
ware firm’s request for a 
seven-month delay, setting 
September 8 as the starting 
date for the case. 

State officials welcomed 
Judge Thomas Jackson’s deci- 
sion as putting the case on a 
‘•fast-track”. Microsoft did 
not come away completely 
empty-handed because the 
trial date is well after the 
June 26 shipment date for 
Windows 98, Microsoft's new 
operating system. 

The government had asked 
judge Jackson of the federal 
district court in Washington 
to issue a pr e li min ary injunc- 
tion requiring Microsoft to 
either separate its own Inter- 
net browser or include Nets- 
cape communications’ rival 
browser in Windows 98. But 
the judge will consider the 
government’s preliminary in- 
junction request at the 
September trial, leaving cus- 
tomers free to use Windows 
98 in the meantime. 

Microsoft’s strategy has 
been to drag out the proceeo- 
Ss ideally into the life of 

the next administratio n m 
2000 in the hope that govern- 
ment lawyers can be worn 
down or the antitrust climate 


changed. When Judge Jack- 
son told the court of his deci- 
sion .for a relatively early 
start Microsoft’s lawyers ex- 
pressed disappointment 

The Judge adjudicated in an 
earlier case between the gov- 
ernment and Microsoft, when 
he backed the government by 
ordering the company to sepa- 
rate its Internet browser from 
Windows 95. 

In court yesterday, Micro- 
soft argued that it was facing 
a government case that in- 
cluded thousands of pages of 
documents and dozens of in- 
terviews with industry execu- 
tives. It proposed that it be 
given seven months to get 
copies of the documents from 
the justice department, the 
states and other companies. 

The justice department and 
20 states have accused Micro- 
soft of abusing its monopoly 
power to gain commercial ad- 
vantage. In the most serious 
charge, Microsoft Is accused 
of inviting Netscape into a 
conspiracy to divide the Inter- 
net browser market When 
Netscape refused. Microsoft, 
the government alleges, used 
unfair tactics to try to “cut 
the air supply" for Netscape. 

Microsoft has argued that 
the case constitutes an unwar- 
ranted intrusion into its right 
to introduce innovations. 
Chairman Bill Gates has 
pledged to customers and 
shareholders to “vigorously 
dpfwid the fundamental princi- 
ple at stake in this litigation”. 


C ELEBRATIONS to 

mark the completion 
this weekend of the 
world's first competitive do- 
mestic gas market in Britain 
were yesterday accompanied 
by claim and counter-claim 
about the benefits for 19 mil- 
lion consumers. 

dare Spottiswoode, direc- 
tor general of Olgas, pictured 
above with the gas. ‘‘watch- 
dog", said 2 million Britons 
had already switched from 
British Gas, the former mo- 
nopoly supplier, to one of 22 
companies competing in the 
market and a further two mil- 
lion had signed contracts to 
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FATER compin ha were ontered by the hnh wt of reguto- 

tor yesterday to stop addftfenaf price Increases for the 
majority of customers In their efforts to com pensate for 
losa of revenues caused by tbe surge In metering, writes 
Nicholas Bannister. 

Ian Byatt, director general of Ofwat, wants oompantos to 
bring Increases In both metered and unmetered charges 
Into One by April 1 , 2000. Metered customers generally 
receive lower bills. Uhdar existing pricing, companies can 


more tbwi the (enrol allowed by tire regulator. 


switch. As the last 52 million 
customers, across eastern and 
southern England, won the 
right to choose their own sup- 
plier, Ms Spottiswoode said 
that one in four had changed, 
or was expected to change — 
with the pipeline operator 
Transco handling up to 35,000 


Thatcher hedges 
bets with Tiger 

Dan Atkinson on the ex-PM recruited 
by a ‘ruthless’ global piggy bank 


I T IS eight years since 
Margaret Thatcher be- 
came Lady Thatcher. A 
year later she moved up to 
the House of Lords as Bar- 
oness Thatcher. But only 
now has she been elevated 
to the real Upper House, the 
global club of ex-statesmen 
and international worthies 
paid handsomely to place 
their wisdom at the disposal 
of the biggest businesses. 


The 72-year-old former 
prime minister has been en- 
gaged by Tiger Manage- 
ment which, next to George 
Soros’s Quantum fend, is 
the best-known hedge fend 
in the world. It has abont 
£12 biltton in assets and a 
reputation for ruthless un- 
sentimentality in the world 
of investment. 

Hedge funds are in effect 
rapaciously managed piggy 


switches a day, the highest of 
any privatised utility. British 
Gas insisted it was losing 
only one in five consumers. 

Ms Spottiswoode said: “Gas 
competition has been good 
news for the consumer be- 
cause it has brought down 
prices — independent figures 


banks for the world’s 
wealthiest Investors, and 
the Tiger Fond is one of the 
toughest players. 

It helped Soros kick the 
living daylights out of ster- 
ling during the 1992 ERM 
debacle. -More recently, it 
made £600 million oat of 
the early stages of the Far 
East economic meltdown. 

In - contrast to Lady 
Thatcher’s Britain-first po- 
litical philosophy, the 
hedge funds have no patrio- 
tism and no loyalty. As 
Richard Thomson notes in 
his book on financial mar- 
kets, Apocalypse Ronlette: 
“These are the hot-money 
specialists . . . They are, 
within the confines of the 
financial markets, the 
quintessence of greed." 

Lady Thatcher will join 
Tiger’s 10-member advi- 
sory board, sitting along- 
side former Senator Robert 


show that by switching sup- 
plier people with average 
bills can make savings of up 
to 20 per cent, worth more 
than £60 a year.” 

British Gas claimed, 
though, that the bulk of cus- 
tomers paying bills promptly 
saved nearer £35 a year. 

Smaller rivals such as Ca- 
lortex, with 300.000 custom- 
ers, accused British Gas of 
stifling competition and said 
that half of BG’s consumers 
must switch to create a genu- 
inely competitive market 
Figures on those returning 
were also disputed, with Brit- 
ish Gas claiming that 140.000 
bad switched back and Ofgas 
saying the total was 47,000. 

PHOTOGRAPH: GRAHAM TURNER 


Dole. The board meets from 
time to time to advise 
Tiger’s founder Julian 
Robertson — a hedge-fund 
legend — on political and 
economic developments. 

Mr Robertson’s spokes- 
man said: “The advisory 
board plays a vital role at 
Tiger, and we are honoured 
to have Lady Thatcher as a 
member.” 

Elsewhere in the world- 
wide senate of politicians- 
tnmedrbusiness-advSsers is 
John Major, who is adviser 
to OS private-equity group 
Carlyle. 

Lady Thatcher’s salary is 
not disclosed, but recently 
Mr Robertson said of his 
personnel: “Everybody 
here is overpaid, knows 
they are overpaid and is de- 
termined to continue to be 
overpaid.” 

But perhaps the ex-PM 
will change all that. 
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BA Trojan Horse 
stumbles in US 


Alex Brummer 


^fHERE should be no sur- 

I prise that the US Justice 

I Department is seeking to 
redraw key areas of the Brit- 
ish Airways- Am erican Air- 
lines alliance. The “virtual 
merger between the world's 
two most powerful carriers — 
virtual because the alliance 
amalgamates large aspects of 
the business other than 
equity — is. in essence, a Tro- 
jan Horse for an open skies 
deal between the European 
Union and the United States. 

The anti-trust division of 
the Justice Department, as 
Bill Gates learned this week, 
is not a place to be trifled 
with. In the matter of airline 
slots, however, authority al- 
most certainly lies elsewhere 
— with the US Department of 
Transportation. 

All of this is vital stuff for 
BA. which is at a crossroads. 
The launch of Go!, its no-frills 
European airline, is in effect 
an acknowledgement that air- 
line deregulation in Europe 
could eventually be costly as 
feres tumble, and it has to be 
in this marketplace. But it is 
the BA-AA deal on which the 
future of the carrier and its 
chief executive Boh Ay ling 
depends. When the idea was 
launched in June 1996 there 
was a general hope that the 
regulatory hurdles would be 
cleared by the beginning of 
2997. Nearly two years later 
the stalemate persists and 
Robert Crandall of AA. one of 
the original architects of the 
deal who saw it as his crown- 
ing glory, is retreating from 
the scene. 

In terms of the simple arith- 
metic, time is nothing partic- 
ularly alarming about reallo- 
cation of 336 landing slots 
suggested by the Department 
of Justice. They are not that 
much out of line with what 
has been discussed in Brus- 
sels. Indeed, when broken 
down it turns out that not all 
the slots in contention have to 
be found by BA-AA Some 140 
of them could be new services 
added by other carriers. The 
maths of slots is clouded in 
mystery: but what is known 
is that most carriers of the 
size of BA-AA have a number 
up their sleeves which are in 
excess of their needs. 

Having come this far down 
the road of intergrating mar- 
keting, pricing, ticketing and 
code sharing, BA-AA almost 
have no way of turning back. 
While they have been seeking 
to cement a complex agree- 
ment other carriers have put 
together alliances piece by 
piece, including Lufthansa, 
which look equally as threat- 
ening. What is wrong with the 
way our skies are governed is 
the series of old fashioned bi- 
lateral deals, at a time when 
trade long ago moved on to a 
multilateral basis. 

If BA-AA can drive a wedge 
into tills, there is no reason to 
believe that the consumer 
will not benefit It should be 
cheaper for new entrants to 
come into the market and ex- 
isting challengers, such as 
Virgin Atlantic, to expand. 


Telecom options 

B RITISH Telecom can be 
grateful for small mer- 
cies. Its profits iff £3J2 
billion over the past year at 
least avoided the publicity 
headache iff all those head- 


News in brief 


lines proclaiming the profits 
it makes per minute. 

The sluggishness of the 
company’s results, on the 
fringe of the digital-wired age, 
poses serious questions for 
senior management led by Sir 
Peter Bonfield- BTs drive to 
become a player on the world 
stage, by capturing chunks of 
the DS corporate market 
through a merger with MCI, 
has fallen flat BT will collect 
a handsome profit of 
£7 billion, some of which may 
eventually be redistributed to 
shareholders, but the legacy 
of the deal is an unfulfilled 
ambition in the US market 
and some difficult MCI 
relationships to be untangled. 

The failure of ST’S Ameri- 
can strategy is not necessar- 
ily all Its own fault Had it not 
been for the impatience of in- 
stitutional shareholders, who 
demanded that BT cut the 
price it was paying for MCI 
after problems in entering 
local markets, it may have 
had a better chance of hang- 
ing in when the bidding 
warmed up: but that is old ter- 
ritory. Now Bonfield. in an in- 
terview with the Wall Street 
Journal, postulates a two- 
track strategy in the US — an 
alliance with a US concern 
that would distribute phone 
and data services and a stra- 
tegic investment with a com- 
pany with strong growth 
prospects. 

Elver since BT was muscled 
out of the MCI deal by the te- 
lecoms upstart WorldCom, it 
has made clear that It has not 
been abort of offers from US 
players. Bell Atlantic has 
been the most mentioned, al- 
though AT&T the US’s lead- 
ing long distance carrier 
could be a partner, a merger 
candidate or even take over 
BT. There is an argument for 
BT to move soon, given the 
time it takes to dear the regu- 
latory hoops — added to by 
the zeal of Joel Klein at the 
US Justice Department. But 
there is a feeling that after the 
MCI setback, it has become 
deal shy — just at a time 
when it needs to assert Itself 


Holocaust echoes 

B ritain is so used to 
German takeovers of 
UK businesses, from 
Morgan Grenfell to' Hover, 
that they now cause barely a 
ripple. But it is rather differ- 
ent in the US. The $36 billion 
merger between Daimler- 
Benz and Chrysler sparked an 
outcry from shareholders at 
Chrysler ’s annual general 
□meeting in Michigan. 

The main thrust of the crit- 
ics, endorsed by Phil Baum of 
the American Jewish Con- 
gress, was that an all-Ameri- 
can car company such as 
Chrysler has no right to align 
itself with a company like 
Daimler-Benz which has a 
Nazi past “If this merger 
goes through it will be like 
Deutschland uber alles all 
over again," one holocaust 
survivor, declared. 

This may seem remote from 
a globalised world. But not in 
the US, where holocaust 
memories still haunt atti- 
tudes towards business. 
Union Bank of Switzerland 
was treated like a business 
pariah in New York after the 
discovery of its attempts to 
hide its Nazi connections. 

Any attempt by a US bank 
to merge with a German one 
- on the lines of the Chase 
Manhattan /Deutsche Bank 
rumour which swept through 
the markets yesterday — 
could face as much cultural 
opposition as shareholder 
scepticism. It has taken more 
than five decades for many 
mid-European businesses to 
come to terms with their Nazi 
pasts: the Americans seem 
even less prepared to forgive. 


Profit figures 
on the cards 

Barclay card, Britain's largest 
credit card issuer, broke with 
tradition in the secretive card 
industry yesterday when it 
published figures that showed 
it made operating profits of 
£253 million in 1997. The fig- 
ure was down 11 per cent 
from £284 million in 1996. 

Mastercard and Visa, the 
two other big credit card 
issuers, do not publish profit 
figures as they are member- 
ship organisations. 

While banks that issue 
credit cards tend not to reveal 
the profitability of this busi- 
ness, citing reasons of com- 
mercial confidentially. Bar- 
clays decided to do so at a 
seminar for analysts. 

Barnes steps down 

Sir David Barnes, the man be- 
hind the demerger cff drugs 
group Zeneca from ICI in 1993, 
is stepping back from day-to- 


day control as chief executive 
to became non-executive chair- 
man. Sir David, aged 62, is tak- 
ing over from Sir Sydney Lip- 
worth, who Is retiring. Tom 
McEmpp. 51 head of Zeneca 
Pharmaceuticals will become 
the new chief executive. The 
changes, which happen next 
year, were announced at the 
group's annual meeting, where 
shareholders were warned that 
p r o fi ts would take a £110 mil- 
lion hit this year if sterling 
remained at current rates for 
the rest of the year. 

Staying afloat 

Biotech firm Biocompatibles, 
which has developed a special 
coating for contact tenses and 
stent supports, used to hold 
blood vessels open, is raising 
£29 million. Biocompatibles 
has been without a chief execu- 
tive since February and last 
year saw a key distribution 
deal for its stents with John- 
son & Johnson fell apart. Its 
losses have also mushroomed 
from £18 million to £28 miTMnn. 
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Alchemists of corporate finance spirit away businesses for sale from their trade rivals 
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Middlemen are taking risks - 
and reaping big profits. In the 
jargon, it’s called principal 
finance. Lisa Buckingham 
and Julia Finch investigate 
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Under new management . . . RoadCheFs services an the MG at Sandbach, Cheshire are now owned by Japanese bank Nikko 
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I T BEGAN as one of the 
cleverest financial 
wheezes in town. But 
last week, as two giant 
Japanese banks battled 
over who should con- 
trol just 12 UK motorway ser- 
vice stations, it took on the 
elements of a grudge match. 

The battle for RoadChef the 
third largest motorway ser- 
vices company, finished as a 
head-to-head confrontation 
between Guy Hands, £40mii- 
lion-a-year head of Principal 
Finance at Nomura, and his 
former acolyte, Keith How- 


ard, who now heads a similar 
operation at Nikko. 

The RoadChef business 

chang ed han ds for £175 mil- 
lion, a price market watchers 
say was substantially sweet- 
ened by the rivalry between 
Howard and Hands. 

Unlike similar contests 
only a while back there was 
not a trade bidder to be seen. 
Granada, the owner of Little 
Chef, almost certainly ruled 
itself out of the auction on 
monopoly grounds. But Wel- 
come Breakmight have 
shown its face along with a 


number of other hospitality 
groups. 

This is not a one-off Over 
the past three years City bof- 
fins have swiped business 
after business away from buy- 
ers who have spent a lifetime 
learning their trade. They can 
raise money more cheaply 
than trade rivals and their al- 
chemy is called principal 
finance. 

It all started with the hous- 
ing boom of the late 1980s. 
Clever bankers saw a way to 
package up their mortgage 
books and pass the risk to 


others in return fbr up-front 
cash. Investors bought the 
bonds because the risks of de- 
fault were reckoned to be 
minimal in return for steady 
income from mortgage inter- 
est payments, the bondhold- 
ers would experience rela- 
tively few problems with 
arrears and repossessions. 

It was called securitisation 
and it quickly caught the 
imagination of the some of 
the Square Mile's fanciest 
financiers. 

But Guy Hands bad bigger 
ideas. Why shouldn’t his bank 


take the risk Itself and reap 
all the huge profits? 

At the «»np time he dared 
to apply this City rocket 
science not just to the rare- 
fied world of mortgages and 
credit card debts, but to ordi- 
nary high street businesses — 
anything that generated a 
fairly reliable income stream. 

His employer, the Ameri- 
can investment bank Gold- 
man Sachs, did not share his 
enthusiasm, but the huge Jap- 
anese finance house Nomura 
quickly grasped the potentiaL 

“The big Japanese invest- 
ment banks are known for 
their long-term investment 
horizon. This needed a good 
strategic sense and it was cap- 
ital intensive. So the Japa- 
nese had a natural advan- 
tage.” said Keith Howard, 
who co-founded the Principal 
Finance Group at Nomura 
with Guy Hands. 

“Yes it meant we were tak- 
ing more risk, but we got the 
equity upside. Unlike venture 
capitalists we weren’t looking 
for an early exit”. 

Such patience has not so far 
been necessary. . Little more 
th an 12 months elapsed before 
Nomura banked a £400 mil- 
lion profit on a £700 million 
investment in Angel Trains 
which owns one third of the 
rolling stock that was previ- 
ously part of British Rail. 

Now, less than six months 
after buying the William Hill 
betting shop chain for £700 
million, it Is planning to float 
the business for £1 billion. 

Nice work for Mr Hands, 
who is understood to be on 10 


Guy Hands 


AT only 38, he la the grand- 
daddy of British principal 
financiers. A dyslexic 
Oxford economics graduate 
and father of four, Hands is 
b e lieved to have earned 
£40 million last year — 

£1 10,000 a day. 

A tough taskmaster, last 
month he told his 70 staff to 
review their positions. 
Those lassbie to Justify 
themselves are leaving. 


Robin Nydes 


ANKraCAN-bom 40-year- 
old is head of structured 
finance at Dahu In London 
and earns millions of 
pounds a year. 

According to recent 
reports, he advertised In a 

lonely hearts column, billing 
Nmeetf as a successful 
American bankin'. He 
received 410 replies and 
“Interviewed” 100 Ina 
smart Knightsbridga bar. 


Keith Howard 


AOEO 35, he was Ouy 
Hands’ right-hand manat 
Hom u ra before l e av i ng to 
head a rival group at mkko. 

Howard, who was bom In 
New York, came to Britain in 
1992, to Join Warburgs’ 
Investment bank. 

He is a private, single 
man, who lives in 
Ke n si ngton and laughs 
about the probability of him 
ever buying a Ferrari. 
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per cent of the profits. But no 
one man would ever be 
allowed to dominate sucb a 
lucrative toe-hold. 

Rival City banks have set 
up copycat operations. There 
are now about 35 sizable play- 
ers in London. Elsewhere the 
securitisation trend has 
moved into other markets. 

Bonds have been Issued on 
future royalty earnings on old 
recordings by David Bowie 
and Rod Stewart- The poten- 
tial earnings of the Calvin 
Klein trademark and US state 
lottery earnings have been 
packaged up for investors. 

Whole armies of creative 
Wall Street types are busy 
dreaming up potentially lu- 
crative earners, like best-sell- 
ing authors' royalties, sports- 
men's endorsement income 
and the membership reve- 
nues of healthcare providers. 
One financier joked: "Wail 
Street must be kicking itself 
that it didn't have a Sinatra 
bond signed and sealed." 

Scott Goddard, director of 
the financial MBA course at 
Nottingham University, said: 
"Principal finance is exploiting 
different risk characteristics. 
Essentially they are capitalis- 
ing on the different lending 
terms between a AA or AAA 
rated business and a BBB.” 

The trade bidder might have 
to pay stiffer terms as a BBB 
borrower than would Mr 
Hands, for instance, with his 
AAA rating, courtesy of the 
mighty Nomura. 

Goddard also believes these 
Investments are not likely to go 
belly-up come the next reces- 


sion. Yes. the default level on 
the underlying business, such 
as mortgages, could increase in 
recession or David Bowie 
might suddenly become deeply 
uncooL But Mr Goddard says 
this is really little different 
from other more conventional 
bonds, whose attractions wax 
and wane with the wider 
economy. 

Certainly, the risk at the 
moment looks worth it and It 
is little wonder that the colos- 
si of the business are earning 
such stupendous salaries. 

At the moment the rates of- 
fered by Messrs Hands, How- 
ard and Robin Nydes of Daiwa 
are highly attractive to inves- 
tors compared with more tra- 
ditional financial products. 


A SERIES of deal 
last year mad< 
Nomura the UK*: 
biggest pub land 
lord with sonu 
5.000 tenanter 
pubs. The return on a well-rur 
pub is probably 15 per cent, bu 
Guy Hands has parcelled ui 
the debt on his estate and sole 
it on for less than 10 per cent 
Result? A 5 per cent turn foi 
the men from Nomura. 

And that doesn’t includi 
any extra money they car 
make from improving the es 
tate. collecting rents more ef 
fectlvely or just screwing bet 
ter prices out of brewers whe 
supply the pubs. Earlier this 
month brewing group Scot 
lish & Newcastle axed 30( 
brewing jobs and laid at leasi 
part of the blame on the im 
pact of the Nomura deal. 


Other recent principal fi- 
nance deals — like the pur- 
chase of pubs from brewer 
Wolverhampton & Dudley by 
Daiwa. yet another Japanese 
bank, — are offering inves- 
tors returns of up to 12 per 
cent — substantially more 
than they might get on more 
conventional investments. ■ 

Nikko' s Keith Howard be- 
lieves principal finance has 
the power to change the en- 
tire takeover scene. 

Only twice in recent 
months have trade buyers 
managed to outbid the money 
men. Nomura was ready to 
pay £3.5 billion for Energy* 
Group, the Eastern Electric- 
ity and US coal mining 
businesses that was previ- 
ously part of Hanson. 

The bankers eventually 
pulled out on the grounds the 
price had gone too high. But 
they were also facing a 
groundswell of opposition 
against their bid, including 
an MMC investigation and an 
Early Day Motion In the 
House of Commons. 

The only other notable 
trade success came when Car- 
nival Cruise Lines success- 
fully beat off a leveraged bid 
for the Cunard business. 

But future trade buyers 
could find themselves almost 
totally excluded. If they want 
to grow by acquisition, they 
may have to do it in partner- 
ship with a principal finan- 
cier — unless, or course, there 
really Is a potentially lethal 
Daw which the. City’s most 
brilliant minds have yet to 
fathom. 
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1 75% (5.8) 

8 Slight — smear (4) 

9 Confederation (8) 

10 High-ranking clergyman (10) 
12 Robust (6) 

14 Breaking of a rule (6) 

15 Did wefl — waved (10) 

19 Beaten (B) 

20 Common sense (4) 

21 Person over rail terminal 
(7.6) 
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This woman is the 21st-century 
equivalent of a domestic servant. But sh( 
doesn’t do cleaning or cooking. Employ 
her and you’re buying something far 
more valuable — a respite from the pace 
ofmodem life. By Tania Unsworth 


and Reade is driving 
fast down Route 
280 towards San 
Jose in California. 
She’s got a mobile 

phone wedged 

under her chin, a file of papers in 

herlapandaKstofthingstodothat 
would throw the average person 
into a panic. But as always, she’s 
utterly calm. As head of a company 
— It’s About Tune — that exists to 

get things done for people too busy 

to take care of their daily existence, 
Reade is an expert in organisation. 
Here in Silicon Valley, there is no 


twpanee lifestyles for whom leisure 
fra* become the ul timate luxury. 
They maybe aHe to reach Tbity 0 at 
the touch of a mobile phone but 
they haven't got a minute to take 
out the rubbish. They can shop for 
a new car on the Internet but 
they've forgotten the last time they 
had a weekend oft 

It’s attend that’s spreading. In a 
world of galloping technology 
where travelling 3,000 miles is a 

normal weekly commute for many, 

time is fast becoming the most pre- 
cious of all non-renewable 
resources. 

Nobody understands this better 
than Carol Reade, time entrepre- 
neur. She’s anew kind of domestic 
servant, a 21 st-century Jeeves, 

complete with pager; four-wheel 
drive and access to the World Wide 

Web. For $25-35 and upwards an 

hour, she can organise your paper- 
work, sort out your cupboards, hdp 


with personal shopping, travel 
preparations and theatre tickets. 

Need a good deaner, plumber or 
gardener? Reade will find the right 
person. Must buy gifts for clients, 

decorate your house, throw a cock- 
tail partv’ or get your car licensed? 

She’ll take care of H. She’ll even 
write your thank-you notes. 

Lade of time is becoming many 

people’s number one problem. In 

the UK, we work longer hours and 
take shorter holidays t ha n any 
other country in Europe. Almost 
half of us now woik more than 40 
hours a week. And many are having 
to conform to the so-called “24- 
hour society”. More than a million 
Britons are stffl at work between 
8pm and 13 pm. 

Tve no doubt Carol could set up 
shop in London and make a for- 
tune,’ says Richard Irwin, one of 
her customers who is the British 
head of a compute- company with 
business on both sides of the 
Atlantic. “Atone stage, I was travel- 
ling to the UK and bade twice a 
month. Then I got divorced and 
Carol helped me move and sort 
thing s out. 

“I went out to work from my old 
house and returned at the end of 
the day to mv new one. And every- 
thing— down to the last knife and 
fork — had been put in the right 

place. There are a lot of people like 

me in America and the UK who 
lead a frenetic kind oflife." 

Even if the actual time spent at 

work hasn’t grown, it can fed that 

wav. In America, surveys have 
found that on average people are 


working less than they did 30 years 
ago. So why do they still report feel- 
ing pushed for time? 

According to the surveys, all the 
free time gained in recent years has 

been swallowed up in extra televi- 
sion watching. In addition, an 
increased pace oflife makes every- 
thing seem rushed. “We can down- 
load something from the Internet 

5,000 times fester today than we 
could five years ago,” says John Lit- 
tle, President ofPortal Software 
and one of Reade’s regular clients. 
“Itls not that everything is speeding 
up — cars and planes don't go 
much fester than they did 20 years 
ago, and we certainly aren’t walk- 
ing or running fester — but what’s 
changed is that there’s less and less 
‘dead time 1 between things. Event 
and experience happen closer 
together" 

very 60 seconds, a 
miBion transactions 
are processed by the 
New York Stock 
Exchange (in 1900 
there were barely 
2 , 000 ). Our idea ofbow long 

something should take is con- 

stantiy being re-evaluated. With 
the speed of personal computers 
nowdoubling every 18 months, the 
five seconds or so that it takes to get 
your e-mail can seem like an eter- 
nity. 

What makes it fed that way is 
the feet that we know it could be 
done quicker with the latest 

updated technology. Instant grati- 
fication has become an end in itsdt 


Carol Reade ... rushing around 
so dial others may rest 

PHOTOGRAPH ROBERT GUMPERT 

We don’t want to travel, even in 
hope. We just want to arrive. The 
trouble is, we don’t think any faster 

j than before and our minds are no 
I better organised. We just think 

they should be. 

Which is where Carol Reade 
comes in. With one (speed-dialled) 
phone call, she can take the burden 
of a myriad time-oonsuming deci- 
sions off your back. 

Some ofReade’s time is spent 
running mundane errands. She 

picks up a pair of shoes that need to 

be re-soled from the office ofa 
thirtysametbing businessman and 
drops them off at the shoe repairers 
en route to Willow Glen, a prosper- 
ous little neighbourhood where 
two ofher clients have just moved 
in. Cara and Sean Finn are a couple 

of wealthy Silicon Valley executives 
for whom Reade has worked for 
several years. But despite having 
organised four moves for them as 
well as remodelling their house, she 

has only met them three times. “We 
communicate by e-malL Actually 

it’s not that unusual. Some of my 
dients Tve never met at afl." 

Donna, an employee of Ids 
About Time, is waiting at the Finns 
house. The company now employs 
five people full-time and many 

more part timers and is in the 
process of further expansion. 
Donna wants to know what Carol 
think s of a new rug and table that 
she bought for the house pagei4» 
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eSCttp6h° m the World Cup with Hertz 


I6T WEEK 1 EXTEA DAT OMSK* 


(gtf you want to spend a bit longer sway 
from tfac football this summer, Hera have 

an offer to help you get away from h aD. 

®or example, rent a car In Malaga for only 
£98 a week, then after the first week you 
only pay £7 for each additional dayfe rental 
®o find out about other destinations, 
call your local travel agent or Hertz 24 
hours a day ore 


GREECE 




FLORIDA 


£168 £15.50 


Quote OFF for Enropead bookings 
and VOFF for USA booking*. 
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. 7T) CONTINUE. In an elegant 
17 th-ceDtttry nrin not two miles 
oat of Heckmondwike, a shame- 
less demi-mondaine was inter- 
twining hersdfin the fronds ofa 
huge aspidistra. ‘Tvaydesist, my 
beloved, IbegofyouT, pleaded 
her bean, Archie Kdk, in the 

abject tones ofa supplicant men- 
dicant- "Yon are masking my 
rapturous view of your lovely—” 

We in t e r rup t the proceedings 
for news ofa vital breakthrough 

in the long-running quest to dis- 
cover why John Mry or talks as he 
does. As analysts have noted, be 
frequently resorts to expressions 



Is there such a thing as a 
Third Way in politics? 


^JSTlOTKHfcJOVWDJOFIJJEVICl 


^ 3 S_ No 


Anthony , 
Giddens I 

Director 1 
London School 
of Economics 



Hilary 

Wfainwrfglvt 

Editor 
Red Pepper 
magazine 


Pear A n th on y Gidd o n o, 

Tm afraid that, when I hear refer- 
ences to the Third Way, I reach for 
my sick bag. The nausea began 
when I heard John Prescott justify 
foe first steps towards privatisa- 
tion of foe London Underground: 
"Privatisation? Good heavens, no. 
It’s a new approach: a third wayf It 
grew worse when Stephen Byexs 
explained education action zones, 
an opportunity for privatebusiness 
to earn profits from education, as 
the Third Way. The nausea 
became uncontrollable when I 
went to lecture in Brazil, where 
Tony Blair had invited President 
Cardoso to join him in developing 
a third way. 

Td just read your piece in foe 
New Statesman. I was sympathetic 
to what you said about "experi- 
menting with non-ortbodox forms 
of democratic participation” and 
foe need for a “positive attitude of 
partnership with agencies in avfl 
society”. But foe phrases seemed 
like a smokescreen for a very dif- 
ferent practice. Blair's choice of 
partner in Brazil was negative to 
the most powerful agency of civil 
society — foe landless movement. 
Cardoso’s main, political ally is foe 
landlords’ party. And it is foe polit- 
ical opposition, foe workers’ party, 
which is experimenting with par- 
ticipatory forms of democracy. 

These contraditions point to 
what really makes me sick: foe use 
ofa discourse from an honourable 
new left tradition (from E P 
Thompson through to Ken living- 
stoned GLC) to legitimate policies 
which take the line ofleast resis- 
tance to those with wealth and 
power. Tony Blairs insistence on 
foe Confederation of British 
Industry's 40 per cent requirement 
before a union can be recognised is 
foe latest example. How can this 
be described as a positive attitude 
to foe agencies ofcxvQ society? 


Wamwright 

DearHHaiy Watnwright, 

Your letter seems to me very for- 
mulaic. Third Way politics are 
about coping with foe residue of 
two felled sets of doctrines, those 
of the new right and the old left 


(whkhyouperaxseiy call “foe new 
left”). The Third Way isn’t an 
a t tem p t to find a compromise 
between these, but to go beyond 
both. We live in a world of social, 
political and economic change, 
and those who wish to preserve foe 
values of foe left must confront the 
implications. The collapse of 
socialism, foe rise of foe global 
information economy, foe impact 
of instantaneous electronic com- 
munication, foe shrinking of the 
traditional working class, foe 
emancipation of women, the shift- 
ing nature of sovereignty, foe cen- 
trality of ecological nsk — I don’t 
believe that mKtalgia. for Ken Iiw- 
ingstone's GLC is a convincing 
response to such transformations. 

The challenge today is to create 
a society which is economically 
prosperous but also inclusive. 
Nothing much hangs on the term 
Third Way, which has a dubious 
past What is at issue is foe renewal 
of the democratic left, a project 
that is a core concern of youis too. 
Forget your sectarianism: it was 
one ofthe worst aspects of foe old 
left. Enter into foe debate in a 
direct fashion. 

AH foe best, 

Anthony Giddens 

DearTonft 

I was disappointed that you should 
name-call rather than answer my 
concern: foe contradictions 
between your aims, many of which 
I share, and foe government prac- 


thereis a wilful attempt to delete it 
— and the whole experience ofthe 
libertarian left — from political 
memory. You do ftyotuseK. Pm not 

foeold^sodal 

democratic or communist left. Ifo 
a significant feet — unless parties 
representing this left elsewhere 
are a figment of my imagination. 

The central problem for any gen- 
uine alternative must be howto 
regulate predatory multinationals 
through driemovements and new 
forms of world governance. This is 
where I come up against foe Uiird 
Way ofBlair and Clinton. How 
would you address this threat to all 
forms of democracy, participatory 
and parliamentary alike? 


just justify political fudge, surely it 
must assess actual policies? 

The importance of experience 
made Livingstone’s GLC relevant, 
not nostalgic. Here was a practical 
attempt, messy and incomplete, to 
administer public resources in a 
new, participatory way; to go 
beyond both neo-liberal and Key- 
nesian economics, to develop 


innovative partnerships with rivic 
organisations, addressing foe 
changes that yon describe. If ideas 
about new forms of democracy are 
to be grounded, we most pay close 
attention to this and other (inter- 
national) experiments. 

I only bang on abont it because 


Dear Hilary^ 

We do need a lot more theoretical 
progress, simptybecause ofthe 
inadequate nature ofthe old 
ideologies. The Hurd Way isn’t as 
yet a fully-fledged political pro- 
gramme, but I do fed that such a 
programme is being created 
Given the global character of foe 
socio-economic changes we are liv- 
ing through, I believe it is essential 
that foe debate isn't parochiaL The 
Blair Goveramentcan play a major 


centre-left parties in the 
US, Europe and elsewhere. 

You decry Labour^ approach to 
funding the renovation of the Lon- 
don Unde r ground. That approach 
involves government working in 
conjunction with business to reju- 
venate an essential public service. 
Unless you believe that all such 
projects should be carried out 
purely by the state, I don't see that 
there is any kind of principle here. 
Why shouldn't parallel endeavours 
be considered in education too? 

I do have a fundamental point of 
disagreement with you. T!bu 
appear to suggest that anything to 
do with business corporations 
must be bad. But business 
enterprise is essential for 
economic prosperity. It doesn't 
make any sense to say that "the 
corporations’ are a "threat to all 
forms of democracy”. 

All foe best, 

Tbny 

Dear Tonft 

What is noxious about private 
funding ofthe London Under- 
ground and education is not pri- 
vate money itself but the creeping 
control over assets and service 
delivery that private companies 
gain, and will keep on gaining, in 


from foe railways, they run it for 
profit and where service improve- 
ments reduce profits it’s the service 
that suffers. Snch basic services 
should be run Try elected public 
bodies; its the only way to ensure 
that they are controlled in the pub- 
lic interest Private corporations 
should contribute by paying rather 

than evading their tax. The chal- 
lenge is to democratise public 
administration to respond to the 
diverse needs of foe public. 

As to the threat timt multina- 
tional corporations pose to democ- 
racy: for parliamentary democ- 
raty, it is wen-documented that US 
intervention against elected gov- 
ernments in Latin America, has 
been corporate-driven. As for par- 


moderate attempts to introduce 
industrial democracy here. "Over 
our dead body” said foe CBL A 
democratic and de-c eo tralised 
state does need partners. But its 
main partners should be democra- 
tic czvic organisations, in the com- 
munity as wdl as the workplace; 
co-operative and community busi- 
nesses, as wdl as trade unions and 
voluntary organisations, not unac- 
countable concentrations of 
wealth. 

Long may foe debate continue in 
theory and in practice! 

Hilary 

DearHBanfr 

I don't think we are as far apart as 
we seemed to be. In my view, the 
debate about public ownership 
versus privatisation is over. We 
should be pragmatic about it, but 
recognise that privatisation is 
never just a matter of economics. It 
has social and cultural implica- 
tions, too, which have to oe 
weighed in foe balance. I don’t 
agree with your argument about 
ownership. A basic part of third- 


Bliill i 


lie control. Partnership should 
mean just that. There are many 
services, including the London 


ago that these “Majorisms” are in 
factcHcbfe in someone ekefe lan- 
guage, suggesting that ‘TH^jor” is 
not the real John Major at all, but 
a replacement planted hereto 

some foreign agency. 

Now evidence has emerged 
which suggests that my 
lucubrations were right. A 
column in the Mail by Ephraim 
Hardcastie says that as “Major” 
works on his memoirs, it's 
emerged that he has no 
recollection of sizeable chunks 
ofhis life. His sister, PatJDessoy, 
is quoted as saying that he only 
recalls the period when the 
family lost all its money. "He 
thought he had no friends, but I 
gave him a list of people who 
came to stay, or came over for 
the day. He had force particular 
friends he had forgotten and 
now he very much wants to get 
in touch with again.” 


for come across. 

as the man who for the first tame 


mirade worker, wtuen is 


what they want and Is - 

them overwbebnin^y needs. 

JR las, it was with a sinking 
MWl heart that SmaHweed 
Jp“%Iearned that Faure’s 
Plavanewastohcpressedlnfio 
service during the coining World 
Cot. I can see why, of cours e . 
Like playing Delias in railway 
trains, which some company has 
proposed, it’s designed to 
squeeze out foe tension s wm en 
might otherwise lead football 
fane to batter each other. Small- 
weed himselfi when living a 
more stressful Kfe than he does 
today, even, always found this 
work imfnilin glv therapeutic at 
foe end of a wearing day. But 
now it’s going to be ruined- It 
wOl he played almost as inces- 
santly as those drab little vox 
pop boasts about foe BBC Proms 
which disfigure Radio 3. It is 
doomed to be Pachelbelled, and 
Albinonified (ig> SmaUweed Dis- 
gusting Neologisms 1998)- 

Whfle we’re on the theme of 
over-repeated music (well, I am, 
an yway) : why is it that Fetroc 
Trdawney gets so much flak for 
vulgarising Radio 3 in foe 
morning while others escape 


of Geoffrey Smith saying 
goodbye evokes the image ofa 


the pentbouse ofa 35-storey 
bunding and finishes it in the 
basement. The first syllable is 


his boots. For myseifl shal l 
sign off this week, in the courtly 
old world formula of a character 
in The Monastery, by Sir Walter 
Scott: “And now having wished 
to my fairest Discretion those 
pleasant dreams which wave 
their pinions around the conch of 
sleeping beauty, and this comely 
Damsel 1 * the beauties ofMor- 
pheus, and to all other a common, 
good night, I will crave your leave 
to depart to my place of rest.” 

* 7 Tie shameless demi-mondame, 

I suppose. More of whom next 


Ian Mayes 

Open-door 
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Time 
for sale 


. | page 13 — a pertinent question 
as much of foe Finns' furniture has 
been chosen, on their behalf; by Itb 
About Time to save the Finns foe 
thnecrfsdectingitfoemselvES. 

When the Finns moved in. It’s 
About Time also arranged their 


family wanted their house to fed 
like a home,’ Doma eqilam^ 

Have to foink carefully about the 

drapes. Cara e-mailed and said she 
didn’t wactanything on foe win- 
dows, but Sean likespriva^so 
weTe looking for middle ground.” 

Carol Reade moves through foe 
house with great effirienqy, empty- 
ing caidboardbcaoes,dedding 
wherefoe CD shelves should go. 
j^sTinnhaspi^edoutacoopleof 
cabinets from a catalogue. It’s 
meant to be alabcrar^avingdevice, 
but poor Donna is soon tdHng foe 


catalogue company that the CD 
cabinets are foe wrong size. 

Mr Finn comes down from 
where he!s been working upstairs to 

talk about his CDs. He’s got a con- 
ference call in about two minutes 
so he doesn’t hara tong to spare. 
Meanwhile, Reade is organising a 
games cupboard in the bade room, 
stacking up foe bases oFBrivial 
Pursuit and tidying roller-blade 
paraphernalia. But when do the 
Firms ever have time to play 
games? Tfl organise them all 
together in one place, at least fob’ll 

sec them," Reade says. 

Her philosophy is to allow people 
to have fewer chores and more 
eryoymentm their life. "I used to 
workatalawfinn. The attorneys 
would come up to me and say, Tort 
what do you do in your four weeks 
off?' I realised foat so many people 
didn’t know bow to enjoy them- 
selves, They didn’t even know bow 
to spend a vacation.” 

Cara Finn s 1 6-year -old daughter 
is away with her father She wants 
to be a model and hes helping her 
make useful contacts. Kids start 


thinking about work at an early 

age. A reported 61 per cent of US 
high school students take paid 
employment for an average of 3.1 

hotm a day on top of foefr home- 
work and school activities and the 
pressure to get serious can start 
even yu nn ger than that In Atlanta 
and other areas around the country 
some sdicols have eliminated play- 
time altogether to enable pupOsto 
spend more time studying 

We go upstairs so that Card 
Reade can re- think the Finns’ 
wardrobe situation. "We need shoe 
racks here’ she says, "and a drawer 
forsodes. Look at all these socks 
everywhere!* Once she has a sys- 
tem set in place, the Finns' deaner 
wiU know where to put everything. 

The idea is to free people so that 
they need not spend foeirwedc- 
ends running errands. Besides, she 
often hasto make much more 
important decisions for her clients. 
At Aptos Beach, about an houris 
drive away-, Reade is in the process 
of re-modelling three bathrooms in 
foe Finns’ seaside home. After a 
quack stop at a pared company to 
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Carol Road» helping client Marfaw Petering find a new homo 


send back foe CD cases that were 
the wrong size, shes soon deep in 
conversation with a whole team of 
boildeis hard at work on die bath- 
rooms. 

Throughout the day, she is talk- 
ing on her mobile phone. A client 
in the process of relocating from 
New York to the Bay area wants to 
know if she’s found him a new 
house yet The one you like? I'm 
afraid they wont take dogs — 90 


a no-pet policy. But 111 call the 
agent and see if we can negotiate 
some kind of compromise. Would 
you be willing to pay more? Great!” 

_ Somebody else calls to arrange a 
pick upatfoeairport later in foe 
week. Reade drives with one hand 
and makra notes in her pad with 

foe other. In the jargon of the time- 
challenged, she's "multi-tasking". In 
the modem timeless society people 
often talk about themselves in 


loaded thatyet” someone might 

sKagassss* 

b*odwidfo indicates how much 


Soraeofearoi Reade* assign- 
moits are more unusual than nrt, 

employees a sDecialm,^;^ 
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in the papers offering memoiy 
improvement courses tins is how 
theywfllteflyoutodoit. 

Harold Wilson, who had a 

phenomenal memory for the 
names of people he had met only 
onoe (a very useful political skill) 
probahfy worked this way, and the 
memory man Creighton Carvritlo, 
who has memorised great chunks 




directory, andptto many 
places, told me once that be had 
discovered a similar technique. 

But does it matter? Why should 
wefedtheneedtoieoaenJberwdl, 
andbewMxiedhyhavinga'had 
memory?* Perhaps because mem- 
ory is oar most enduring personal 
characteristic; it defines the very 
ess enc e qfwho we are as indiwdo- 
alswhidi is why «fiseases of mem- 
ory such as Alzheimer^, are so 
frigh tening. Or think oftfaose rqys- 
terious situations where a person 


or to “recover' some alien identity. 
Then there is the simple . 


Till ‘I tVti 


remember the name of a person to 
whom one has just been intro- 
duced. Or reoognimigthepefson 
who nods to you in the strert. Or the 
endofajokeooeheardonlyyestjer^ 
day and wanted topass on toa 
fnend- Or whether you had seen 




dress before. Most of os experience 


more than a social problem and 

affects oor capac ity to work. 

Before webemtoantoo strongly 
onr own fragile memories, con- 
sider the case of the character 
panes, called the Memorioos in a 
short story by Jorge laris Borges . 

Pones could remember everything 

iedtohim.HJS 
t^k the narrator is 


itbyteffinghimsdfa 
memory-theatre story, in which 


becomes aplace or character 
observed while walking down a 
familiar street. 

like Punes, Shad an unhappy 
life; his inability to forget was 
coupled with synaesthesia so that 
words also were a ss oc ia te d with 
particular odours or tastes or 
smells. Be couldn’t hold down a 

proper job and ended as aprofes- 

skmal stage memory man. 

Sb story teDs us three important 
things about memory. First, dial 
f bi g et tin g is functional- No one 
oo old survive such an overload of 
information.' Those who gravd 
around inthepast in the pursuit of 
so-cafled'recovexed memory* may 
be doing morehanndiangood.lt is 
notnerwsarilythecasedirt those 

w h o fcrge t the past are doomed to 
repeat ltsanstahe^ and one might 
wdlarguethataliUiebitofibrget- 
ting ofhistorywoold often help . 

But the second tiling S*s story 
• teBs us is equally i m portant: thru 
memories are not some sort of 
dead information stored away in 
computer files that we can amply 
access, read out, and file away 


mere information — they are 
imbned with meaning, individual 
meaning given by oar own lived 
experience. Memories are not 
simply about cognition; they 
involve emotions too, and events 
which haw emotional wrightare 

remembered more readily than 
those which are about abstract 
concepts! This isn’t su r pris i n g. 
After all, memory as ahving 
•faculty evot v eft to aid our survival 
in a world in which learning 
from emotionally-charged 
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young of an 


actual person, chronicledaver 

by' 
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thou^i, and show them aseries of 


a few seconds, then 
perhaps weeks later offer them a 
choice between photos they have 
seen before and new ones, and 
people can recognise correctly 
10,000 or more. 

And finally, so-called ‘eidetic,’ 
or photographic memoiy — what 
most of us have of our eady chfld- 


with smells or tastes or 
colours. Children below the age of 
eight seem to remember like this, 

and most of us lose the ability as 
we grow older. Should we regret 
the loss? Not necessarily. The sorts 
oflinear memories we have as 
adults are probably much more 
efficient ways of storing memory. 
Few of us would envy Luriah S. 

The human brain contains 
some 100 biQion nerve cells, each 
capable of making up to 100,000 
connections with its neighbours. 

It is foe pathways made possible by 
these myriad interconnections 
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ere, which reduce anxiety, also block 
emotional memories. And so prob- 
ably does oar immune system. 
Psychoneuro-immanology may 
sound like a hybrid word, but it 
describes what is begmning to be 
an important due as to how our 
brains work. 

So do some people really 
remember better than others? 
Undoubtedly it seems so in day-to- 
day life, even if we set aside the 
effects of age or jODness. But why? 

ow we learn, what 
we transfer from 
short to longterm 
memoiy and what 
we can then access 
are affected, chemi- 
caQy.byhcrwaimous and atten- 
tive we are (properties which 
depend on brain and hormone 
states). We can aid this transfer by 
simple mental techniques, those 


V ; pioneered so long agp. Also on 
the way are dru^tte so-called 
smart drugs «: cognitive 
enhancers, bdngdevdoped as 
aspm-ufffroui research 
' on treatments for 

Akhennerk disease, 
which may do the same 
jobforus-Bmpotpeopfeinafbrmal 
memory-test sitnarion in whkh 
many oram aspects are controlled 
or removed and there realty is net 
much difference between os. Out- 
side the lab we vron>: store what isn^ 
interesting orhnportantto us. Many 
people who complain afhavingpoor 
memories reaDymean that, even if 
theyfed they ought to be interested 


reaBywasntaB that important. 

Ifwhat yon really care about is 
neuroscience (or traznqtotting) 
you may just get memoiy-lazy 
about names. Such memory 
lapses, excusable or even expected 
in scientists, are unacceptable 
for politicians or journalists; for 
them, memory-theatre remains 
the best hope, at least until the new 
drags are reliably (and legally) 
in place. 


Steven Ross will be talking about minds, 
brains and memories at tfie Hay Festival 
nett Wednesday. Hta edtsd coBsction 
Brains to Consdousness? has Just been 
pubSshed by Penguin 
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n the summer ofl383 in the 
run-up to the general 
the British tabloids were full 
of tales of an IRA sniper who, 
it was said, was attempting to 
assassinate Mis Thatdjen 
Such was the level of this threat that 
Co mmander William Huridesb y 
called an unprecedented press con- 
ference at Scotland Yard andidenti- 


providing a picture and Ids home 
adthess in Tralee Co Kerry. Fleet 
Stag's finest were instantly dis- 
patched to toe tiny Irish town 
where Sean (TCaflaghaii, aka' “Hie 
Jackal”, convenientl y pr o v ided 
jokey on-the-spot interviews an his 
way to the dole office. 

According to O’CaHagfaans book. 
The Informer, Commander Huck- 
lesby s manoeuvre in puUically 
labdlinghim as the Jackal was a 
deliberate lie; instead ofbeingan 


polio* hipest-level infonno- 
within the ERAJeaderdiip. The 
Scodand'Said press conference was 
a smokescreen to confuse 
O’CaOaghanh murderous andpara- 
irokl IRA colleagues, protect his 
coves; and abort a mission to k3L 
members of the Royal I&m3y. ftwds 
just another trick in the world oftbe 
Irish infopner, a world instructed 


murder; fear and self-loathing. 

O’Callaghan is fee most senior 
IRA figure ever to pubficaDy torn 
traitor on tile or ganisa t io n and 
friends to whom he once swore alle- 
giance. His bookis an extraordinary 
memoir oflife within the murky 
republican world, fiom the nause- 
ating boredom of mixing explosives 
in isolated rural sheds, to clandes- 
tine IRA Council meetings with 
Gerry Adams and Martin McGuin- 
ness (wearing their IRA hats), to 
shooting dead a whimperingpohce- 
man in apub toilet or campaigning 
pubhcalfyfrnr Sum Rein. 

No outsider could ever have 
penetrated the clandestine higher 
echelons ofOglaigfa nahEireann, 
rubbed shoulders from their 
teenage years with Kevin 
M cKenna, the ERAs one-time 
Chief ofStaffi had drinks with the 


eraDy hung around with a whole 
generation ofldllers and assorted 
gunmen. But then Q'CaBaghan 
was not an. outsides. He was hom 
into a republican fannfyinthe 
republican stronghold ofTralee in 
Co Kerry. He was a true believer in 
the armed struggle and, according 
to his own account, bappily 
devoted his teenage years, his 
entire existence, to killing British 
soldiers. Q*CaHaghan was one of 
those IRA men he later came 
secretly to despise and betray. 

Ftillofsdf-di^ustattiiekaimg 
he resigned from active service aged 
20 and went to England to run a 

; to 1979 he voluntarily returned to 
Ireland with a singular career objec- 
tivein mind — to rejoin the IRA 

awi tipfnmsan jnfemwr 

Throughout the Troubles the 
recruitment of infbnnexs by the 
RUC Special Branch and the 
unmasking oftfaemfcythe IRA 
was the key intelligence batde- | 

ground. Around 50 men, and afew 
women, were executed by the IRA 
to Irish Republican terms the 
informer is the arch-villain, the 
fo untainhead of all Irish misery 
the stage Judas, whose betrayals 
from within have led ahost of 

nnhlt> patriot s tn the En glish gal- 
Iowe tree. TTie “tout* is toe ultimate 
bate figure and, as everyone 
knows, the IRA have only one sen- 
tence for this unforgivable crime 

1 —a bulletin the back of fee head. 

However jgnomimoas or noble 
toese informed initial intentions, 
they soon became meat in the hid- 
den intelligence war that raged in 
toe shadows. There was no road of 
return. No one loves an informer. 

No one will mourn their death. 
There can be Kttie doubt that if 
Cy Callagfaan s true role in the 
eighties had ever become known to 
his one-time friends they would 
have had Mtde compunction in 
whacking him. 

The Provisionals unconsciously 
reserve a special word for this 
process afbetrayaL Informers 
“turn” or they are “turned”. The 
word rightly connotes the na ture 
of the Irish informer. IRA men 
grow up together, riot together, 
marry, inter-minrie. There is no 
place in such a tight social matrix 


for foreign outsiders --even those 
from other parts of Ireland would 
be viewed with suspicion. Inform- 
ers must come from within, they 
must be ‘'turned". Those they 
betray are their closest, oldest 
friends. All fee kinships of child- 
hood, blood, and family break and 
separate; O’Callaghan s own father 
denounced him. It must be a 
lonely life. 

to 1984 an IRA arms ship, toe 
Marita Ann, with seven tonnes of 
smuggled American weaponry on 
board, was seized by fee Irish 
poEce following a tip-o ff from 
Q*Cariaghan, who learned of the 
cargo from his neighbour Martin 
Ferris, a senior IRAfignre who has 

recently re-appeared as port of the 
Sinn Fein negotiating team. Ferris 
was captured on the Marita Ann 
and spent the next 10 years in jafi. 

O’Callaghan knew Ferris well, 
the two men were friendly, he had 
met his wife, his adopted son. Just, 
before Ferns set sad he helped him 
shop for supplies. After Ferris left 
he phoned his Garda handler — 
whom O'Callaghan interestingly 
refers to as his “contadf — and 
co nfirm ed toe shipment was going 
ah pad O' CaJlaghan Says now that 
he never felt any sympathy. “The 
only place such evil belonged was 
in jail for along longtime. Such a 
man would never change-* Ferris 
later gave the oration at 
O’Cafiagfaans father’s funeral — 
which for fear ofbemgkOled by the 
ERA O’CaBaghan could not attend. 

His account glides over many 
difficult and interesting questions. 
Did he fed no moral doubt about 
the pain he was inflicting on Ffer- 
ris’s femfly? How could he bear to 
be so convincingly natural in the 
company of men he was poten- 
tially sending to their deaths? And 
what kind of satisfaction did he 
receive from such service? 

O’Callaghan gives few does to 
his interior life as a betrayer. The 
collective picture that emerges is of 
a man who feels unloved, isolated; 
a man who never won the affection 
ofhis distant republican father 
and who never paid enough atten- 
tion to his loving but downtrodden 
mother. In later life O’Callagh&xi 
documents astring of relation- 
ships, children even, but they 
never play a significant part in bis 
mental life. He abandons his 


1 along with Scotland Yard*s ruse to confuse his ‘paranoid and murderous IRA colleagues* 


lovers, his family, as easily as other 
men swap coats. They are not 
important 

Much later he decides one day 
to turn himself over to the English 
police and confess to murdering an 
RUC Special Branch officer — 
knowing he will get a life sentence 
and spend the next decade in 
prison. His impoverished girl- 
friend, mother ofhis daughter, 
objects. He does not care and 
walks into Tunbridge Wells police 
station in 1588 and confesses his 
crimes, or some of them at least 


T he later chapters of 
toe book delve into 
O'Cahaghan's prison 
years until his release 
in 1596. He discovers 
another truism; no 
longer cf use to the state, the prison 
authorities do not love him either. 
He goes on hunger and thirst strike 
twice to win what be sees as justice. 
He wants to be free. But why volun- 
teer for prison in the first place? 

His fife journey is a staggering 
lurch from one master to another. 
From 1592 O’Callaghan in prison 
became a collaborator with toe 
Sunday Tiroes. He wrote articles. 


sourced others, was visited by 
Andrew NeU and Telegraph editor 
Charles Moore, who serialised The 
Informer. He was even offered a 
journalistic contract by toe Sunday 
Tiroes. He has developed a whole 
network of anti-republican 
‘friends* all eager to exploit his 
insights into the IRA for their own 
particular vision. Two weeks ago he 
I appeared as the star witness in a 
1 Dublin libel trial unrnaskznga bor- 
der pig farmer Thomas “Slab" Mur- 
phy as a senior IRA commander. 

The Informer is filled with 
astonishing insights into the per- 
sonalities and politics of the Provi- 
sionals. Vitriolic and partisan, it is 
nevertheless a huge leap forward 
in our understanding of the inter- 
nal machinations of the Provi- 
sional movement. Far from being 
glorious, the mean business of 
“stiffing" men for Mother Ireland 
contaminated everything it 
touched. But there axe awkward 
inconsistencies. In 1992 
O'Callaghan repeatedly confessed 
to killing another IRA informer 
Sean Corcoran in toe Republic. 
Now he has unconfessed- It was all 
part of a scheme to flush out toe 
true killers, he says now. What he 


told us before via the Sunday 
Times was lies. Today he is telling 
toe truth? 

In the hidden world of double- 
dealers, touts and killers, even dead 
informers have ther uses and the 
troth, that precious unseen element, 
is a malleable thing. But outside that 
world some purported untruths are 
not so easily shed and cast doubt on 
the veracity of their narrator Why 
does O'Callaghan teD us certain 
thin^ and omit others? And what 
are his reasons for so doing? 

The subtitle of The Informer is 
“one man’s war against terrorism". 
The central difficulty of 
O'Call aghans book, itself a work of 
collaboration with a ghost writer, 
is that his motivation for partici- 
pating in the informer war is 
entirely opaque. Most informers 
are coerced by some weakness, 
blackmailed by the police to tout 
rather than free years in prison. 
Others turn for monetary gain like 
Raymond Gilmour, a petty crimi- 
nal from Deny, who has also put 
pen to paper recently in Dead 
Ground t. Little, Brown, £15.99). 

One, Deiryman Paddy Flood, 
became an informer for love — 
out of the desperate desire to save 


his wife. O’ Callaghan denies 
money or coercion played any 
part in his decision to inform; lie 
volunteered. But how credible is 
O’CaUagfaan’s claim that he aban- 
doned a prosperous life as a small 

h ncnnPCgmaTi in F.nglan rl f O 

return to rural Ireland and the 
dangers of the informer war with 
its bnllet-in-th e-head conse- 
quences because he “was becom- 
ing keen on toe idea that I should 
somehow play a part in fighting 
the IRA"? Or that the assassina- 
tion of Mountbatten in 1979 was 
“the final straw’? 

Confronted by such a 
dilemma, most of us would cast 
the past behind us, retire, and 
sleep soundly in our bed dinging 
close to those we love. 
O’Callaghan never adequately 
explains why he chose betrayal 
and fear instead. There is some- 
thing big missing, something 
important, that we are not being . 
told. Some other trick from 
within the informer world. Some 
other smokescreen. 
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Kevin Toolls is currently writing a 

screenplay on the IRa and Is the author 
of Rebel Hearts; Journeys within the IRA's 
Saul (Picador, £6,99). 
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A S Byatt joins Peter Vansittart in praise of the English 


Anglo-Saxon beatitudes 


Susannah Frankel on the courage of Liz Tilberis 

Fashioning a life 


les 


Ser- 


ial Memory of England 

by Peter Vansittart 
29Spp, John Murray, £20 


n Memory qfEngiand is s 
subtle and evocative title; My 


■ wartime generation grew up 
with an English story, part 
myth, part history, which we 
pot together from Robin Hood, 
Walter Scott, King Arthur; 2066 
(atd AS That, Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, Regency Romance, 
and boys’ own tales ofheroism in 
the tropics and on the Somme. 

We learned chronological Eng- 
lish history at school- Its disap- 


Thatcher, though I suspect the 
myth chg wanted to reinstate dif- 
fers from Peter Vansittart’s. He 
calls his splendid book “a 
novelist's view ofEn^and”. Itisa 
wise, learned and idiosyncratic 


re-creation of the story, which will 
look different to those who have 
known it all their lives, and those 
like my daughter; who has a deep 
modular knowledge of the Russ- 
ian Revolution, Crime and Pun- 
ishment in 17th-century Wales, 
and the First World War. 

Vansittart begins his narrative 
with Arthurian Britain, Roman 
Britain, and Albion, moving on to 
the Anglo-Saxons and Merrie 
England. Like all biographies, tins 
history lingers in the early stages. 
Time, space and character seem 
leisurely and sharp in oatline in 
the far past. Later chapters, Great 
Britain, An Imperial Age, begin to 
gallop as toe number of charac- 
ters and ideas and events 

increase. Vansittart is a wonderful 

novelist and storyteller, and his 
En glish history is a texture ofbril- 
liant lists, unforgettable quota- 
tions, surprising juxtapositions. 


He has his heroes — the rational, 

the imaginative, the generous. They 


and indude Elizabeth I, Dr John- 
son, the j udicio us Hookes, the scep- 
tic Hobbes and Lord Shaftesbury. 

His juxtapositions work by trac- 
ing an attitude, a trait, from past to 
present Hequotes Elizabeth I 
with approval; she “defined theol- 
ogy as ropes of sand or sea-slime 
leading to toe moon: There is but 
one Faith and one Jesus Christ, the 
rest is a dispute about trifles.’ " 
Next to her he quotes Clem Attlee 
— “Accept the Christian ethic 
Can't stand the mumbo-jumbo 
He has a brilliant few pages on 
Shakespeare, in whose plays “Pela- 
gian free- wifl and EngKsh compro- 
mise oppose ow/TtZ,iifoom human 
traits and vaulting ambition.” He 
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abuse Shakespeare if we pretend 
he knows all the answers. He 
doesn’t He knows the questions." 

What does Vansittart think of 
as English? He notes, even in 
Pelagias, a characteristic disposi- 
tion to gromble. He notes 
humour, quoting Congreve, who 

says that humour is almost of 
English growth (meaning in 
1695 as much a disposition to 
suit oneself as a sense of the 
comic). “They have a proverb 
among them, which, maybe, will 
show the bent and genius of the 
People as well as a longer dis- 
course: He that wSI have a May- 
Pole shall have a May-Pale? He 
notes the advantages and limita- 
tions of irony. He has afew wise 
and wry pages on the British 


conduct of the British Empire, I 

quoting Gandhi's summing-up of | 
the English ; "An Englishman , 

never respects you until you ; 

stand up to him. Then he begins ■ 
to like you. He is afraid of noth- 
ing physical, but he is very mor- 
tally afraid ofhis own conscience 
if you ever appeal to it and show 
him to be in the wrong." 

Vansittart goes on to say, memo- 
rably: “The British, with theirsmiles 

and ironies, did not avoid toe supe- 
rior attitude once enjoined by Dr 
Johnson — ‘Don't cant in fevourof 
savages'. " Vansittart immediately 
appends alist of the superstitious 
traits of toe European rulers: “gold 
and feathers, jewelled' wands, elabo- 
rate chant and rituals. Whites 
prayed for rain, feared ghosts and 

vampires, described the After life, 
credited magic numbers.’’ 

It is indeed a writer’s history, 
and opens with a wonderful 
chapter on the English language, 
from the rhythms of the Anglo- 
Saxon — “That passed. So may 
this" — to the precision of D J 
Enright: “I try to write lucidly . . ." 
Vansittart s values are implicit in, 
and inseparable from, good Eng- 
lish. We have grown, or been 
shocked, out of feeling that "Eng- 
lish* values of “decency" under- 
statement, common sense and 
irony are either universal, or uni- 
versally desirable. That doesn’t 
mean they aren't values. 


No Time To Die 

by Liz Tilberis 
2S8pp. Weidenfdd and 
Nicolson, £18.99 


AS Byatt edited The OxfonJ Book of 
English Snort Sterna {Oxford, £1 9.99). 

W you worid like to attar a copy of In 
Memory of England at the discount price 
d £18 (free p&d). can the Guardian Culture 
Shop on 0500 600102. 


R eaders of Harper's 

Bazaar will be familiar 
with editor Liz Tilberis’s 
characteristic writing 
style. Her monthly letter in the 
magazine, which moves effort- 
lessly from the trials of undergo- 
ing chemotherapy for ovarian 
Mnnw to the tribulations of find- 
ing the right skirt length, has 

become as much a staple of the 

fashion establishment as brown 

beingthe new black orpink being 
the new beige. 

No Time To Die, Tilberis's 
autobiography, is a much 
extended version of this 
time-honoured 
format, documenting her 
rise to her current position 
as one of the roost power- 
ful women in interna- 
tional fashion, while 
ardently campaigning for 
more information and 
research on what is fast 
becoming one of the late 
20th century's most per- 
nicious killers. 

Written "with Aimee Lee 
Ball”, who carried out most of 
the medical research, the book 
Otherwise has Liz 
Tilberis's voice all 
over it. She is, at once, 
gentle but driven, 
irreverent but grave, 
down-to-earth and at 
times painfully honest 


but always, supremely patrician 
with it. 

Born Elizabeth Kelly, Tilberis 
is the daughter of a Manx opthal- 
mologist and grew up in Here- 
fordshire and Bath. She went to 
Malvern Girls’ College and later 
to Leicester Polytechnic, where 
she studied fashion design. Fol- 
lowing her expulsion from 
Leicester — she had more than a 
touch of the wild child 

e in her at toe time 
— she started 
V- bother fashion 
L c °ursc, this time 
! at the Jacob 

*• : ■ . Kramer ArtCol- 

\ lege in Leeds 

where she met 
Andrew Tilberis. 
They have been 
married since 
1971. 

to 1969. 
aged 21, 
Tilberis won 
a summer 
internship 
at Vogue, 
She went 

on to 
become 
the 


fashion director and, in 1987, 
editor-in-chief. During this ’ 
period, having foiled to become 
pregnant despite undergoing IVF 
f decided to adopt 
-- first Robbie in 1981, then 
Christopher in 1985. 

rcrtoringwhat bad become a 
b«d publication to its former 

At Same ton^ her 

cancer was diagnosed. In the ' 
book she claims and statistics 
j er “P - the use offer- 

who recognise th«- . 
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He was a Jew, he survived the war, and he kept a daily record of life and death in 
Dresden. Philip Brady welcomes the remarkable diaries ofVictor Klemperer 

View from the inferno 



n a cold day in Dresden 
tin February 1942 a 
5 gang cf old men are 
'shifting snow; *An 
v eidirriymancameupto 
us with a friendly smile: *yon re 

doing it the wrongw^r, do it like this 
— its a Jot easier' Me: ‘th cress. 
knack to it. And I haven't had the 

physical t raming . In the la^ way] 
was humping ammunitions but 
since’ — 1 pointed to the upjvecaiy • 
— Tve been standing in there lectur- 
ing. Now I'm shovelling snow? * 

The speaker, subject of that 
thumb-nail seif-portrayal, was 
Victor Klemperer, ex-professor, 60 
years old, shabbOy dressed and with 
a bad heart He managed to survive 
the snow-shifting and the cold. 
Indeed he survived a lot more — and 
worse.Threeyearslater,cmFebru- 
ary4IiH5,dadinahlanketfatleast 
ft hid his Jew's starX he watched 
Dresden bum to theground. 

Klemperer tramped through the 
inferno carrying a briefcase fall of 
precious manuscripts, lookingfor 
his wife Bra, finding her; losing her 

agyinj fiwKnghwagam S PTVIVM lni 

thefirestonn was ahnostamatter of 
pride: to have lasted this lon& to be 
standing still alive, amongthe 
corpses and the dames, and then to 
die at this late stage would, he 
reflected, be “a crying shame" 

He survived. So too didhis wife. 
And so did thoseprecious manu- 
scripts. Soon he was a public figure 
again, professor at several East Ger> 

man i m i v mi t w ^filln Hroftlig BHfin 

Academy of Sciences, andhedied, in 
his SOth year, in I960. But the man- 
uscripts vanished fiom public view 
for half a cmtary stored out of 
harms way in die Dresden State 
Library— too hot to handle for a 
government that preferred to 
underplay the country’s Nazi past 
Wh at Klemperer had in feet beep 
canyingthrougb a city in flames and 
what then disappeaxedinto the 
archive were thelast pages ofadiazy 
that he had been writing through 
thick and thin for decades. As 
Hitler’s grip tightened during the 
1930s it became for him an increas- 
ingly cruda] piece erf private, secret 
resistance. When Hitler cameto 
power he had been Professor of 
Romance Studies at Dresden Uni- 
versity Duxingthe years thatfot- 
lowed he lost his job, his house, his 
library-ticket, even his typewriter. 

But between 1933 and 1946 he 
wrote over five thousand pages ofhis 
diary — "this manuscript is my duty 
and my ultimate task”. 

It took courage— the Gestapo 
could (and did) search the place at 


! would have meant death. But it was 
part ofa daily routine. Hetucked 
away each day’s entry in unlikely 
places — a file labelled “Victor 
Hugo’s Poetry" — until his wife 
(Aryan and therefore less Hfcdy to be 
searched) oould get than away out 
<rf7>resdemIna«dib^theGfflta^ 
neve- found a angle page. 

The East German state that had, 

forte own bad reasons, kept Klem- 
perers secrets s«xet vanished in 
1990. Not, however, the state pub- 
Ksfainghouse,Airfhau, which m 
1995 published Klemperers diary 
for tiw Hider years. They immedi- 
ately had ahuge and unexpected 
success wftb theft pricey two- 
vohune edition, selling well ewer 
100,000 copies. Random House in 
New York agreed to pay $550,000 

for the US translation rights —the 
highest sum era paid anywhere for 
a German title — and volume one of 

the UK edition, covering the years 
1933-41, is published next week by 
WeidenfeldandNicolsan. 

Wlxy the adtement? Because 

Hexnpererisaspecial case. Few 
Jews stayed in Germany, and of 
those who did even fewer outlived 
Hftiec K kan ptrer in feet was never 
deported, never sawthe inside of a 
concentration camp. Far this he 
owed much (and be acknowledges 
thedebt) to his steadfast, noo- 
Jewish wife- He did not even have to 
leave Dresden —he was there when 
Hitler came to power and heleft 
onlywhen there was no Dresden 
left. Thailand of rootedness gives 
the diary exceptional rarity — from 
start to finish Dresden is the stage 
on vriridb everything happens, even . 
if tbatonce-beantiful place recedes 
from sight as die noose tightens. 

T he life, the survival 
against the odds, the 
fired viewpoint — all this 
is exceptional. But not 
even tnat makes for soc- 
cess. ft is indeed Klemperers partic- 
ular gifewhich axe decisive. To start 
with, be Kpecufiariybrmest about 
himself, making no apologies for his 


own endless complaints about 
money physical ailments, aboot the 
car that won’t start, the washing-tip 
that has tobe done. When the trivial 
mrisancesbegm to count for less and 
aniroyanre gives waybo panic he 
does ixA pretend to be courageous. 

Klemperer becomes a constant, 
conqieacpresence— the scholar, not 
without his professional airs and 
snobberies, the cool observer, Ihe 
terrified victim. He changes before 
ourvezy eyes — 1 really fed almost 
soriy for Hitler, the mans lost and he 
senses it?. That is 1934 Tn political 


m atter s I’m gradually losing hope: 
Hitler really is the Chosen One ofhis 
people. I don't think be wavers in the 
slightest, r m really coming to 
believe that his regime can last for 
decades.” That is 1937. 

The terror — that tightening 
DOOSe — and tTu» endless ly mo unt- 

ingdricanery against Jews become 
palpable, and yet Klemperer's deter- 
mination to reoord with unwavering 
honesty never flags. And this means 
showing a world which, despite 
Hitler (adistant menace) and Ihe 
Dresden Gestapo (a menace dose 
by), never fens simply into black and 
white, Them and Uk. 

Letting theevideoce speak for 
itself is Klemperer^ strong card. But 
the evidence that he has to offer, hid- 
den away for SOyears, has become 
urgently relevant to current debates. 
Tire question ctfwbo were the gnflty 
ones nas been asked throughout 
those 50years, but by a strange coin- 
ddence two different kinds of 
answer have appeared at roughly 
the same time. Daniel Gddhagm’s 
Hitler's Willing Executioners: Ordi- 
naiy Germans and the Hobxxmxt\s, 
single-xxundedly and comprehen- 
sively accnsatory. It represents one 
strong and serious Hneof argument 
—that the H oloca us t and aflfts 
attendant evils, if it was the active 
work of a minority, took place with 
the tacit support or at least the com- 
plaisance ofa majority. 

Klemperers is a different, less 
schematic answer. He never min- 
imises the horror, indeed, as the 
honors increase, his opinion hard- 
ens about Narism being' “a native 
German gr ow th, acaranoma made 
out of 1 German fieri), aversion of 
cancer". Tens ofthousands of Ger- 
man readere are not let off the book. 
Good Germans and occasional 
kindnesses are to be found in his 
account, but their effect is to add to 
tireconfirnon, to the unresolved 1 

wiHalWfajw tfMtTtlwnpHW I 

records. He draws no candnsioos. j 

Even in what looks like aent-and- I 

dried case cf everyday racism there 
can be ahintef ambiguity. j 

The ddiate wffl continue, histori- 
ans will continue to take up their I 

positions. Klemperer is nohistorian. 
But he is aJew and he was there. | 

Day in, day out. Rom start to finish. | 


PhHlp Brady, who was Reader In 
German at Blrkbeck College, London, 
died last year. He wrote this article 
foflowing the book's ptMIcstion In 
Germany. Volume one otthe UK edition, 
called / Sha/I Bear WTtness: 77w Dtades 
of Victor KJamperar 1933-41, la 
published on 25 May by WaMerrteld and 
NJcoJson (E2Q). The second volume will 
be published next February. 
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Big Mouth Strikes Again, by 
Tony Parsons (Chameleon, 
£14^9) 

TbcTV and newspaper pundit 
who always makes an interesting 
choice of socks brings you another 
collection of*two-fisted journal- 
ism”, from style mags, the Tele- 
graph and the Mirror. Does Tony 
really have a huge, Brobdingna- 
gian typewriter so that he can bash 
out each letter with bunched 
knuckles? Or is he doing some- 
thing else with his little fists? “If 
there’s something lacking in my 
writing," he says in the introduc- 
tion, “it is the voice of reason and 
objectivity "This is not inaccurate, 
for he calls Madonna an "immoral 
slut" and he doesn't know the dif- 
ference between an adjective and a 
participle. Very modern. 

The Complete Grade To Whisky, 
by Jim Murray (Carlton, £9.99) 
The redoubtable Mr Murray has, it 
seems, visited every distillery 
known to man — in Scotland, Ire- 
land and America — talked to 
everyone there, and drank every- 
thing there is, Kke a nihilistic fish- 
His tasting notes are long and 
often viciously intolerant; bnt ifhe 
likes one hell go all poetically sug- 
gestive: of the Tennessee whisky 
George Dkkel no 12, Murray 
writes: “To capture the intricacy of 
this is like trying to grasp a rain- 
bow." 


Collected Plays Volume 4, by 

Howard Barker (Colder, £14339) 

While Stoppard, ChnrdriU, Kane, 
McDonagh et al grab aD the glory. 
Barker quietiy gets on with the 
job ofbeing the best playwright in 
the country. The Gaoler’s Ache for 
theNearfy Dead examines the 
state calumny of incest levelled 
against Marie Antoinette; He 
Stumbled depicts an anatomist 
performing his last autopsy on a 
dead monarch; the santifiatingA 
Home qfComction sees a pedan- 
tic messenger sent to an isolated 
castle and embroiled in desperate 
logical games with its inhabitants. 

Abducted: The Thie Story of 
Mien Abduction in Rural 
Engtond, by Aim Andrews and 
Jean Ritchie (Headline, £16.99) 

Extraterrestrials in Kent Baby 
Jason Alndrewsrstarted mysteri- ’ ; ’ v 
onsly moving in his sleep around 
the family house: from his cot to a 
locked bam, say. At four, be started 
ottering strange mathematical for- 
mulae. Strange cuts and marks 
would appear on his body, and 
then va n is h . Now Jason is 14 and 
claims to have been abducted by 
aliens ihroughurahisyoungBfe. 
Cows and mice have bear muti- 
lated, too. I don’t know: aliens 
have figured out howto fly aD the 
way here, but they still have to 
chop upapoorbttie mouse rather 
than use some hi-tech scanning 
device. Bastards. 

Steven Poole 



Heavy industry? We need a replacement Culture might be just the thing, thinks Chris Smith 

Yes minister, culture is cool 


Creative Britain 

by Chris Smith 
170PP. Haber, £7-99pbk 


DanGkaister 


ABfou’ve seen the film, bought 
the record, worn the 
■* T-ahirt... now read the 
91 bode. Just when you 
thought Cool Britannia had been 
dispatched to the spinners eyrie 
from whenceftcamcy along co mes 
Culture Secretary Gxris Smith with 
CreatioeBritam , “tbebibileof Cod 
Britannia" ButfiketbeGovem- 


about its mission. In the very next 


Smith "dismiss es tbe myth of Cool 
Britannia' So which is it to be? 

Wat abstofboth. But rather than a 
fresh piece off coltnral criticism, 

what we actually grt is acoHection 


the minis ter’s first year in office, 


hook-ended with an introduction 
and conclusion. 

The locations forlhe speeches are 
adisheartemngfitany providing an 


nrwmii liri Hf. GmbC 
with me ifyouwffl to the Thirty Qub 
at the Savoy Hold to hear aboot the 


your mind back to the annual dinner 
ofthe Royal Academy lastMay and 
share a Visk>n for the Arts; dream as 
we eptertheFuIto library Anlhori- 
tiesTTtfaannnail ounfetence at the 
Palace Hot^Tbcqorcyto embrace 
the Information Society and the role 
ofpubEcKbraries. And who among 


Elizabeth ConfoenceCentrevdsen 


Importa nce of World Heritage? 

The question, of course, is why 
any ofxrs should widi to rem emb er 

these rather dismal events and the 


them. The answer is that through 


ihehaze of after-dinner cigars there 
are important issues to address. 
This, however, is a book written by a 
serving pohtidan, so aD expecta- 
tions should be put on hold, 
(lealivily, here, is a very particular 
tma Cheating in theNewL^xxzr 
pantheon, can only be understood 
when shackled to industry; this 
book is abort what has become 
known as the creative industries, a 
hideous term cf even more dubious 
provenance than Cool Britannia. 

So what is meant by creativity 

here? Does culture come into it or is 
industry-tie keyvalue? The appen- 
dix to Smith’s book, prbbaUythe 


what is really being a dd ressed. 
Titled “A Summary Map ofthe 
Creative Industrie^ it gives the 
nitty-gritty cf culture and creativity. 
This is a wodd ofincome and 
turnover, erf growth and employ- 
ment, of performance indicators 
and balance of trade. The poor 


creative, in the old meaning of foe 
wonhhaneflygets a look in. 

Bat while the creatives are mar- 
ginalised in this version of creativ- 
ity, the accountants and statisti- 
cians so beloved ofNew Labour 
are tripping over themselves in joy. 
Revenues rise inexorably, employ- 
ment grows exponential opti- 
mism is boundless. The UK com- 
puter games industry, we team, "is 
ranked among tbe very best in the 
world”. Hurrah! "The UK advertis- 
ing industry is one ofthe most suc- 
cessful and dynamic in the world.” 
Whoever said Labour isrrtwatk- 


has more than doubled its 
turnover in the last 10 years." 
Praise die Lord. 

Butletus not be too cynical. Of 
course there is much good news. 
But there is also bad news, mis- 
placed optimism, mediocre news, 
average news, and politics. Smith, 
if you can plough through words 


intended to be read out loud, 
makes a case for the importance of 
providing an economic underpin- 
ning for the arts to flourish. This 
Government, Kke good 
Thatch erites, is keen to free up the 
.market to do its business, and if 
Britain is developing from its 

1980s.Doticm of aservice economy 
into some sort of design hothouse, 
then ft may weD be right to focus 
on the export earners such as film, 
design and music. But as the Gov- 
ernment itselfwould say, there is a 


partoftheequationthatpio- 
daims artforarfc sake is strangely 
mated in this book. Qccasjoaaflyit 
pops its head up, but itisswifdyfor- 
gotteo as New Labour strives for 
something to replace the heavy 
industries upon which most ofthe 
core beKefs and understanding of 
old Labour are based. 


DanGlRisieriatheGuartSan'sarta 

correspondent 


Tlie Loafer 


k New Statesman, new lito^ 

^P^aiy editor. Kiting the 
vacancy after its previous 
mcmnbentPeterWilby became 
editor is Jason Cowley; Times 
journalist and the token young- 
ster on the 1997 Booto Prize 

paneJ. Wilby confidenfly 
predicts that Cowley’s books 


£^ber, wfll “startle andanraze, 
divert and entertain”. Atlcast 

they should be Kveher than Ins 


resourced cultural arbiter. The 
Modem Review- Could xt be that 


potential buyers find the tide's 
price tag of £300,000 atadoff- 
pnUting? A feiriy hefty jElOOK 
per word, as it were. 

Jennings must have so 
“ he^notwua^ 
ried abort losing a couide. Not 
only does his new novd. Beauty 
Story pubhAed by Hnfritpnson 
tins week, boast afimate protago- 
nist— narrative sc* changes are 
notorious for attracting carping 
reviews — butsbeisahardboOed 
fe atnres writer who wmks for a 

rm hlessand lccfaeroos editor ona 
ndd-marfeet newspaper. Jennings 
isacontribntingfditoratthe 

Standard^ ESma^zhtie. So will 


tAorr of / ny FP.IENP? 

fUkS in 0oofrT... 
t*Y 

/ 
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Following his success with 
w Primary Colors, Anony- 
mous — aka New Yorker jour- 
nalist Joe Klein — has deserted 
Random House and signed a 
multi-book deal with Dial Press 
for an undisclosed advance 
which, be feels, better reflects 
Iris commercial pulling power. 
His first commission Is zbr an 
as yet unfinished and on tided 
political noveL Surely few 
writers can luxuriate in such an 
abundance of spicy subject 


material — and this time be 
feels confident enough to forgo 
the cover of anonymity. 

• Literacy award ceremonies 
are getting more like the 
Oscars by the day. "When Jenny 
DiskPs Skating to Antarctica 
won the Mind Rook erf 1 the Year 
this week— for the book which 
has made the most significant 
contribution to pnbBc aware- 
ness of mental health problems 
— publisher Frances Coady 
accepted on her behaK. But 
Diski, currently on a container 
strip bound for Savannah, Geor- 
gia, did make her own 1 
tance speech— by video lix 
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Stephen Archibald, former child star, died pe nniless at the age of 38. Melanie McFadyean follows the trail of a wasted life; 

The one that didn’t get away 




■cw.:'w . •>' • 

i ... ■ .• 

T his is astoiy about life 
and art intertwining, 
told in grainy b l ack and 
white, with a windy 
soundtrack. It begins at 
a bos stop in 1971 where Scottish 
film -maker Bill Douglas met a 
child, Stephen Archibald. Douglas 
had gone to the mining village of 
Newcraighall in search of aboy to 
play him m a trilogy about his own 
sad and lonely childhood. 

Stephen Archibald later recalled: 
"I was skipping school at the time, 
me and Hughie Restorick. We were 
up at Newcraighall and there was 
this man sitting at a bench. Hu^ne 
walked up to him and said, “Mister, 
can I have afag offyou?* And BQ1 
just burst out landing. He gave 
Hughie a cigarette and we were 
taBdiig to him for about five min- 


utes. And the next thing, he started 
asking us whether we’dlike to bein 
a film." 

The film was called hfy ChDdr 
hood. Over sixyeais, two more fid- 
lowed — My Ain Folk, and My Way 
Home— and central to their 
painful magic is Stephens haunting 
face. In the first two, made when 
Stephen was 12 and 13, he looks like 


with the weight oftibe world ini 
crease in his forehead. In the whole 
ofMy Ain Folk, one critic noted, his 
character. Jamie, laughs only once 
— when he watches l^cousm pick- 
ing his fathers pocket and fetching 
out a condom. 

In the final film. My Way 
Home, the protagonist, now 18, is 
rescued from the barren future he 
anticipated, by an intellectual, 


middle-class man who introduces 
him to art and literature. This 
character was based on Bill Dou- 
glas’s life-long companion, Peter 
Jewell, whom he met in Egypt as a 
young RAF recruit. But here life 
and art diverge. Unlike Douglas, 
Stephen didn't escape. He died a 
few weeks ago, aged 38, in unex- 
plained circumstances. 

Stephen Archibald came from a 
big family in Craigmillar, a sprawl- 
ing estate built during the Edin- 
burgh slum clearances of the 
1920s and 1930s. There was no 
golden era for Craigmillan it has 
always been a place where depriva- 
tion snarls up its inhabitants' lives. 

Helen Crummy, now in her sev- 
enties. grew up in neighbouring 
Niddrie and played a school- 
teacher in the first part of the 



Also playing in the Royal Shakespeare Theatre. Stratfbrd-vpon-Amn 


the tempest 

by WOain Shakespeare 

fUtrian Noble's 
dream production? 
IndwcndmanSnodw 

'Unanbsable' 
Sumter Tkrwi 


THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE 

by Wfflton Shakespeare 

Gregory Doran's spectacular 
pl'O duc tfa f l* Bwrtng Standard 

‘PfuUp Voss ts Q superb Sfryiock’ 
Surety Ucgrtph 
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TWELFTH NIGHT 

by WQbam Shakespeare 

H, setiausfy enchanting 
producrioiLJHden 
Sdiksaagcr^amoagst the 
best Violas I have aka * 
Sunday Tom 
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trilogy. Stephen, she says, proved 
there's talent in everybody. 
"Everyone’s creative, it’s at the 
heart of everything despite the 
derivation, the true meaning of 
which is that most people never 
get the opportunity to fulfil them- 
selves. It’s down to the bed you're 
bom in, and here the kids are 
bomtofiuL" 

Crummy and others, angered by 
seeing so much potential squan- 
dered, started the CraignuDar Fes- 
tival Society in 1972, a unique 
amalgam of creativity, drama and 
practical help that continues to 
this day. The festival’s centre sits 
brightly in the run-down estate 
whose former breweries, mines 
and factories dosed down leaving 
it top of the list for unemployment, 
sickness, psychiatric illness, drugs, 
death — the many feces of depriva- 
tion. It is only minutes away from 
Edinburgh's glowing cafe society. 
Many of the houses are boarded 
up. There is no centre, the shops 
are battered, hidden behind metal 
shutters; bus stops are few and far 
between. The children play regard- 
less, their high voices calling out to 
one another. But adults seem to be 
permanently walking against a 
sharp wind, faces turned inwards. 

Questions about Stephen 
Archibald are met with suspicion 
in one of the areah smoky pubs. A 
man with a crumpled face says, ‘T 
knew Stephen Archibald.'' He taps 
the side ofhis nose and, raising his 
eyebrows, whispers, "He was bad.' 
A younger man in Britpop gear 
joins in, “Some people loved 
Stephen, some hated him. But Tm 
no klipe [grass]. Tm saying no 
more." In another pub toe landlord 
narrows his eyes: Tve lived here 
for 17 years. It’s taken its toll of me. 
The man’s dead — leave it alone.” 
Some would talk as long as they 

remained unidentifiable. One no- 
name mumbled: "Last couple of 
years he looked terrible, thin, yel- 
lowish, he'd talk and you’d realise 
how depressed he was. You'd hear 
stories of feuds in taverns and 
Stephen's name would come up. 

He was a pest on the drink and the 
drugs. He'd pick a fight over noth- 
ing. HIsrize would save him —be 
was about five feet two. His broth- 
ers would get him out of fr.” 

The eight brothers and sisters 
by aO accounts were always dose. 
The)’ looked oat for each other; 
perhaps they had to. As the no- 
names talk, a picture of a troubled 
childhood emerges. 

“Stephen was one of the most 
damaged children — like an old 
man. He wouldn't smile, bat 
everyone was fond of him. He was 
like the boy in the film — you 
never knew what he was think- 
ing," says one. Another no-name 
says Stephen’s father drank and 
would beat toe boys. *Wc didn't 


see it— it happened indoors — 
but people talked." 

Stephen's sister Janet was 
insulted by the portrayal of family 
life in toe trilogy and angry about 
the press coverage after her 
brother’s death, which mentioned 
her family’s poverty. “Times were 
hard but it was the same for toe 
neighbours." Craigmillar may rank 
among toe most deprived areas in 
toe UK, but who, she seems to 
think, arc outsiders to come along 
with toeir pity and their posh 
accents to report its inadequacies? 

"One of Stephen’s main prob- 
lems was that he was dyslexic. 
Nobody did anything about it and 
it's probably why he truanted," 
says Helen Crummy. And truancy- 
led to petty crime, so as a teenager 
he spent time in reform schools, 
where the treatment for truanting 
was the beh, not enlightened 
enquiry. Unsurprisingly, he gradu- 
ated to adult prisons for minor 
offences, the exact nature of which 
names and no-names alike evade. 

JR fier the trilogy, 

Stephen's acting career 

■ B came to a halt — as did 
his hopes of any other 
J^r^^&emplaynient. “If 
CraigmiDar's your address, they 
won't even interview you," says one 
no-name. Another recalls that 
Stephen did once have a job inter- 
view. “People at toe Festival Society 
filled the form in for him because 
he could barely read or write, and 

got him a white shirt. But when he 
went home to get the bus fare to go 
to toe interview, his father was in a 
rage because Stephen's mother had 
hidden her purse. He threw her 
and Stephen out but Stephen 
sneaked bade to get his fare. His 
father caught him and gave him a 
beating. They saw Stephen later 
with blood on his shirt — he never 
got to the interview." 

Yet, in his film work, Stephen 
came up to even Bill Douglas's noto- 

riously exacting standards. "When 
he was given a constructs role to 
pe rfor m, I always found Stephen 
punctual, hard-working and con- 
scientious,” Douglas wrote years 
later. "He was well-liked by his fcl- 
Icrw workers." During their last 



shoot together, in Egypt for My Way 
Home, Douglas saw impressive 
changes in the maturing 17-year- 
old. Just before filmin g began, his 

first baby had died- "If there was 
hurt going on inride him, he kept it 
from us. Instead he gave us the best 
ofhim, very calm, very understand- 
ing and with an unexpected sense of 
humour that made everyone else 
around look positively drab. I mar- 
velled at him. Gone was the selfish, 
self-pitying, rebellious, cantanker- 
ous though often endearing boy; 
and I found myself drawn to him 
anew in sheer respect" 

It was similar to something a 
no-name said, describing Stephen 
as “lucid, expressive, a good story- 
teller and ever, at heart, the actor" 
So how good an actor was he? 
"Years after seeing the films, peo- 
ple still recall in dividual moments, 
invariably Stephen's, and particu- 
larly the sparse hints of tender- 
ness," recalled the critic David 
Robinson in one of the scattering 

of obituaries. 

Unfortunately for Stephen, his 
champion — Douglas — was not 
prolific: he made only one film 
after toe trilogy, the epic Com- 
radis. The establishment rejected 
this brilliant film-maker as thor- 
oughly as it did his young protege. 

By toe time they had finished 
My Way Home, Stephen was mar- 
ned to a local girl, Margaret Ross. 
After the death of their first baby, 
tocy had another child, also called 
Stephen. Margaret left, taking the 
child to England, and Stephen 
fought for custody. Five years ago, 
he finally won it, butby then father 
and son were virtually strangers 
and both were dogged by trouble. 
Young Stephen was at his fathers 
funeral — in handcufis. 

When I met young Stephen he 

was no longer in Scotland but on 

remand in a young offenders' insti- 
tobon in England He is bright and 
articulate with a penetrating self- 
awareness. Like his father, & the 
Stephen had a son, 

to But he is delerSS 

^£Sf teta>PhiC *™ era - 

I took him from 

the street and 

stock him in front 

ofa camera,” said 

Douglas (left). 

I couldn’t play 
with his life” 


until Douglass death from cancer, 
aged 54, in 1993. In a documentary 
interview in 1985, Stephen said, “I 
always waited on Bill coming bad: 
with another film. And then he 
died and my film career had fin- 

ished. IH never make another one. 
He was a fantastic man. I don't 
think there are words that coiild 
describe him, in my heart. 7 ’ 

Douglas was acutely aware ofhis 
responsibility for Stephen and - 
wrote: "Hadn’t I taken him from 
the street and stuck him in front of 
the camera? Hadn't I asked him to 

stay by me from one film to another 

in order tosee the whale thing 
through? I couldn't play witohis 
life: I had to be aware of toe effect 
this experience would have on him. 

Of course, toe inevitable had hap- 
pened and he wanted to act forthe 

rest ofhis days...” 

How Stephen Archibald died 
remains a mystery. AH his family 

know is that a friend found hrm 
dead in his flaL As you trace 
Stephen’s tracks through the m ^ye 
of no-names, piecing together the 
shards of a fractured life, you ask 
what it is that silences them. 

Craignzaiars Inspector Jim Tate 
says, “There’s an undercurrent of 
violence^ a mindless irrationality. 

Its not just toe drugs, ifr the 
macho thing, toe local culture. 
Thors is an impotent rage, and an 

acc^tance that this is what Kfe has 

to offer them. 

It makes you wonder what will 

ha fy e °toyoung Stephen. Ifhis 

spark ofhope survives, it will be 

s&sr 

SpKKSSs, 


senior wool 
part m Douglas's last ft 
tades, made in 1987, 01 

lailattFoK . 


for a hnef parole butw 
down; he even offered 

got n ° response 

authorities. In his fru^ 
^rote a j 
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World Cup countdown: Last Wembley fixture for Hoddle's squad 
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Kicks, kebabs 
and kindred 
spirits in 
England’s 
phoney war 
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Someone ap there . . . Glenn Hod die contemplates the permutations for his World Cup squad at Bisham Abbey photographs tomjbjkins 

Redknapp out as England 
hit the road to France 


David Lacey on the injury to 
a luckless midfielder that throws 
an extra burden on Gascoigne 




I T IS to be hoped that 
England enjoy better 
luck in the World Cup 
than Jamie Redknapp 
has experienced during 
the preparations. Yesterday 
the Liverpool player became 
G lenn Hoddle’s first casualty 
when a knee injury forced 
him out of the squad from 
whom the coach wffl choose 
his final 22 for Prance. 

Redknapp, always on the 
fringes of Hoddle’s plans be- 
cause of recurring fitness 
problems, damaged knee liga- 
ments at Coventry five weeks 
ago but had hoped they would 
mend in time. On Thursday 
ni ght; however, he had to tell 
Boddle the worst 
"He gave it everything he 
could,” Hoddle explained yes- 
terday. "He hasn’t damaged 
the knee further and passing 
is not a problem. It’s Just that 
when he checks and twists he 
doesn't feel comfortable- He’s 
had bad luck all the way.’’ 

The loss of Redknapp. while 
hot dealing England's hopes a 
mortal blow, has still de- 
prived Hoddle of an option in 
an area where his scope was 
already limited. England s 
midfi eld is strong on work- 
rate but often lacks imagina- 
tion. and the match fitness of 
Paul Gascoigne will now 
come under even closer scru- 
tiny, possibly starting today. 

This afternoon Wembley 
will be filled with goodwill as 


England meet Saudi Arabia 
in their last home game be- 
fore France. Next week the 
players will fly to La Manga 
in Spain to complete their 
build-up. crossing the Medi- 
terranean on "Wednesday and 
Friday far the Hassan H inter- 
national Cup and matches in 
Casablanca against Morocco 
and Bel gium. 

Id essence, the World Cup 
begins now. Or at least the 
Saudi game will initiate a pro- 
cess which, on Tuesday week, 
will end with seven names 
being deleted from a party 
now reduced to 29. Seven 
names, seven heartaches, and 
as Hoddle said yesterday: 
“Having to let five kids go at 
Swindon Is the hardest thing 
I’ve done as a manager, and 
TO never do. anything harder 
than that In the matter of, 
dropping players. That expe- 
rience has given me good ex- 
perience for this." 

Obviously Hoddle is not go- 
ing to offer any dues as to 
who the sad seven will be. and 
his media relations would not 
I be Improved by a repeat of 
what happened before the 
1970 World Cup. when a Sun- 
day newspaper scooped its 
rivals, not to mention Sir Alf 
Bamsey. by gleaning similar 
information through a trans- 
atlantic phone call to the wife 
of one of the unlucky players. 

At a rough guess, Dion Dub- 
lin, Nicky Butt. Robert Lee, 



Down and out . 1 . Redknapp accepts his fate 
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and Rio and Les Ferdinand 
will miss' the cut. Three 
reserve goalkeepers — Tim 
Flowers, Nigel Martyn and 
Ian Walker — are vying for 
one or two places behind 
David Seaman. Most intrigu- 
ingly. a midfield vacancy 
could rest between Steve 
McManaman and Paul 
Merson. 

It probably did not mean 


much but when Hoddle was 
asked -if Redknapp’s with- 
drawal had left him with a 
dangerously thin choice in the 
creative positions the Englan d 

coach, curtly rejecting the 
proposition, reeled off a list of 
alternatives like a man who 
had never had it so good. 
“We’ve still got Batty, Ince, 
Butt Lee, Anderton, Scholes 
and Beckham." he said. 


Maybe a lack of time, or 
breath, prevented Hoddle 
throwing in McManaman and 
Marson for good measure. Of 
those mentioned, only Darren 
Anderton and Paul Scholes 
would be likely to give regu- 
lar inspiration in central mid- 
field. David Beckham’s over- 
riding strength ties in the . 
quality of the centres England 
hope he will provide for Alan i 
Shearer from the right wing. 1 

Not that Hoddle included | 
Gascoigne In his instant list 
of options either, although 
with each day that passes it 
becomes increasingly clear 
that the mood, form and fit- 
ness of England’s only link 
with Italia 90 are central to 
their chances of making seri- 
i ous progress. 

Yesterday the Gazza barom- 
eter was set at “fair", which 
was at least an improvement 
> on the player’s stormy start to 
the week, when the news- 
papers claimed to have 
caught htm eating the wrong 
things at the wrong time with 
the wrong people. Even Hod- 
.die, who normally defends 
Gascoigne against media crit- 
icism, declared that he was 
only 60 per cent match fit. 

Presumably the balance is 
now more favourable to Gas- 
coigne’s chances, percentage- 
wise. "On the training pitch 
Gascoigne's been fine," Hod- 
dle said. “He's looking 
sharper and sharper with 
every session. The good thing 
is that he is now training 
totally free of injuries. Now 
he needs more training, more 
sharpness and over the nest 
three games he’ll get more 
football." 


David 

Lacey 


E NGLAND’S World Cup 
preparations are pur- 
suing a predictably 
bizarre course. Or 
rather the prosaic business of 
getting footballers ready for a 
major tournament is being ac- 
companied by a familiar hub- 
bub of noises off. 

This week Glenn Hoddle 
and his players began a fort- 
night of Intense activity 
which will involve three 
warm-up games and a flurry 
of tr aining sessions from 
which the final squad of 22 
will emerge. It will be hard 
work needing few distractions. 

Not that the newspapers see 
things in quite the same light. 
Bored with Inquiring about 
groin strains, they have pro- 
duced a series of headlines 
which, even by past standards 
of pre-World Cup willies, have 
been pretty outlandish. But 
then file objects of their atten- 
tion have been behaving 
pretty outlandishly. 

Let’s see. The England cap- 
tain Alan Shearer, hit image 
as the nation's golden wonder 
tarnished by several recent 
explosions of silt and vinegar, 
has reported for duty wearing 
a new set of good-conduct 
stripes after being cleared by 
the Football Association of 
kicking an opponent in the 
face. Whatever happened did 
not happen, so there. 

Paul Gascoigne, he of the 
singular refuelling habits, has 
been photographed eating a 
kebab in Soho at two in the 
morning. Word has it that he 
also likes the odd drink and 
has been known to puff a fag 
behind the bike sheds. 

The England coach, 
apparently so short of genuine 
international talent that he 
desperately needs even the 
part-time services of a ihding 
3l-year-old with gifted feet but 
problems above the ankles, 
has publicly warned Gas- 
coigne that a lack of match 
fitness could cost him his 
place in the squad. That, as 
John Wayne kept saying in 
westerns, will be the day. 

As for Hoddle himself, it is 
hard to know where to begin. 
His faith in the healing pow- 
ers of Eileen Drewery was old 


news which took on extra sig- 
nificance when Hoddle recon- 
firmed it on the eve ofhis first 
major tournament as the Eng- 
land coach. The media 
blinked slightly but generally 
respected him for his 
sincerity. 

Even Hoddle’s subsequent 
announcement that he also be- 
lieved in reincarnation did 
not cause a great stir, most 
people having suspected as 
much once Darren Anderton 
was included in England's 
pre-tournament squad. 

Nevertheless, when file 
man who will shortly be pick- 
ing the team and dictating; the 
strategy for the nation's first 
involvement in a World Cup 
proper since 1990 declares that 
his physical body is "just an 
overcoat”, it may not be only 
the cynics who are tempted to 
believe he is short of a few 
buttons. 

Then again. General Patton 
was a confirmed reincama- 
tionist and his army went 
through France, as old Blood- 
and-Guts might have put it, 
like crap through a goose. 
Maybe Hoddle should slap 
Gascoigne a few times if he 
betrays any signs of battle 
fotlgue. 

What with kicks, kebabs 
and kindred spirits this is 
proving to be one of the more 
diverting of England's phoney 
wars. Without making ex- 
cuses. It is hard not to sympa- 
thise with Gascoigne's com- 
plaint that he can barely move 
a step in public without being 
photographed. 

It is a-bitlike the hit song in 
Half A Sixpence — “Crash 
bang wallop, what a picture, 
what a photograph . . —ex- 
cept that the newspapers pay 
rather more generously fora 
shot of Gazza in extremis. 

If Gascoigne gets suffi- 
ciently match fit to convince 
Hoddle that he still has the 
power to turn matches Eng- 
land's way, then a social whirl 
that appears to Involve two 
vaudeville types called Stan 
and Oily — or is it Chris and 
Danny?— will seem less im- 
portant In fact the sooner 
England, with or without 
Gazza, axe into the World Cup 
the better it will be for all 
concerned. 

The worst may be yet to 
come, of course. Who knows 
what headlines the coming 
week in La Manga and Casa- 
blanca might bring. Gazsa- 
plonker, perhaps, or El Cider. 


Whether Gascoigne appears 
today will depend how ur- 
gently Hoddle wants to see 
him in action. Certainly he 
has to check on Anderton, 
whose last significant act in 
an England shirt was to hit a 
German post in sudden-deaih 
extra-time in the semi-finals 
of Euro 96. He may also use 
this game to have a look at 
Jan Wright, another who 
needs matches. 

With neither Paul Ince nor 
Graeme Le Saux fully fit, Hod- 
dle will be unable to field the 
complete spine of his World 
Cup side, around which he in- 
tends making variations ac- 
cording to circumstance. But 
he can still play Seaman in 
goal, Tony Adams in defence 
and Shearer up front, which 
will go some way towards 
reassuring Wembley that the 

backbone is intact. 

“This game will be a bal- 
ancing act between getting 
part of my spine together and 
shaping things up, as well as 
the tittle challenges that are 
still going on for places.” Hod- 
dle explained. “As I’ve said 
all along, the most important 
thing is to get the spine of the 
team correct and build 
around that I ean do this be- 
cause the quality is there in 
depth." 

For England’s sake it has to 
be hoped that Hoddle is right 
In a tournament where Italy 
feel they can afford to leave 
out Gianfranco Zola. It takes 
considerable faith to extol the 
creative virtues of David 
Batty. 

atGLAKD (possible): Seaman; O Neville. 
Adams. Campbell: BocVam. AMomn. 
Baity. Hlncnciitle: Gascoigne; Sheerer. 
WrtyM. 


Batty could 
be hit for six 


RusuH Thomas 

D avid batty faces a 
six-match ban at the 
start of next season, 
one of the longest suspensions 
imposed by the Football 
Association in any recent 
year. 

The Newcastle and England 
midfielder. In line to face 
Saudi Arabia at Wembley this 
afternoon, was charged wtth 
misconduct yesterday by the 
FA for allegedly pushing the 
referee David EHeray after 
being sent for the third time 
last season. 

That record earned a five- 
game ban which is almost cer- 
tain to be raised to six if the 
misconduc t charge is upheld. 
That would be in line with the 
additional similar one-game 
suspensions imposed on Steve 
Lomas of West Ham and Ar- 
senal’s Emmanuel Petit last 
season. 

An FA spokesman con- 
firmed: “David Batty has 
been charged with miscon- 
duct relating to an incident 
which occurred following his 
sending-off by Mr EUeruy at 
Blackburn. He has 14 days to 
respond and request a per- 
sonal hearing." 

The 29- year-old Batty was 
sent off by EUeray at Ewood 
Park on May 10 for allegedly 
punching Blackburn’s mid- 
fielder Garry JlitcrafL The 
Newcastle player doxies that 
and intends to use video evi- 
dence to prove his innocence. 


His other two dismissals last 
season came against Aston 
Villa and Derby. 

Newcastle’s centre-back 
Philippe Albert may be on his 
way back to Anderlecht after 
this week’s decision to allow 
fixe Belgian dub to compete 
in Europe, in the Uefe Cup, 
next season. 

Albert’s dub-mate and fel- 
low defender Darren Peacock 
is likely to become a South- 
ampton player next week. 
*TTn optimistic that Darren 
I will join us," said the Saints 
manager David Jones 
yesterday. 

Nicola Bert! has agreed a 
new one-year deal with Tot- 
tenham. The former Italy 
midfielder, who arrived in 
January on a free transfer 
from interamiinnftip , had orig- 
inally been expected to leave 
Spurs with JOrgen Klins- 
mann in the summer. 

Alan Thompson wants to 
leave Bolton but all interested 
dobs wfB have to offer at 
least £5 million for the 
sought-after midfielder. 

Bolton’s manager Colin 
Todd admits he is resigned to 
losing Thompson and con- 
firmed that the dub bad 
rejected a bid of about £4J5 
million before last season’s 
transfer deadline 

Thompson has been United 

with Everton and Newcastle, 
and Todd said the player and 
his agent had "brought a con- 
tract clause into effect which 
allows Alan to leave In the 
event of relegation”. 
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Cronje’s men lee 

their lessons well 


Mike Selvey says England can P r0 ^^ m 
the one-day approach of their oppo 
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Jump to it — Kent’s 19-year-old opener Robert Key. en route to his maiden first-class century, forces James Daley to take evasive action ady kerry 


G IVEN that England 
were there in ^Mel- 
bourne at the birth 
of international one- 
day cricket, it says much for 
the progress of our game that 
27 years later, we are still at 
the learning stage. Slow 
developers or what? ■ 

On Thursday. South Africa 
won the first Texaco match of 
the summer by three wickets; 
tt was a clinical rather than 
passionate performance. On a 
given day in this form of 
cricket any side — England 
included — can beat any 
other. But if the Sri Lankans 
can be exhilarating and the 
Pakistanis devastating, there 
is no one to touch the -consis- 
tency of the South Africans. 
They are very. very good. 

Much of it steins from a 
realisation on their return to 
international cricket that the 
| world had passed them by. 
Strategies were developed, 
players identified who might 
; fit the plan, aDd the process to 
acquire a winning habit 
began. Any competition 
brought Its own prestige. 

Three years ago in the 
aftermath of England's one- 
day series humiliation in 
South Africa, on the back of 
the Test series, the captain 
Hansie Cronje admitted his 
players had secured the third 


of their targets for that year. 

«• wjf rssss 

id recently regarde^^ 

fohf * “m fr£m“ hit* Cronje 

S y 'tTc^h Bob Wndmer 
began to identify who mign 

fill a pinch-hitting role. 

Continuity fans b >ee n i 
major factor. T^ ur £$! y ,n 
match was Cronje s 88tb In 
charge, whereas only Grah *“ 
SoS with 50 has managed 
half that number for England, 
partly because of the relate 

Up service previousli f«Jd to 

the game and which stall per- 
sists in some nunds- Da^d 
Gower chunters on m the lat- 
est Wisden Cricket Monthly 
about the Texaco matcnes 
being “warm-up games to the 
real business", which might 
help explain why he lost more 
niari he won when captain. 

In February two years ago 
England were hammered by 
South Africa in a World Cup 
preliminary match. From 
that South African side only 
three players — the wicket- 
keeper Steve Palframan (a 
reserve for the now-retired 
Dave Richardson) Craig Mat- 
thews and Fanie de Villiers, 
also retired — were missing 
from Thursday’s squad. By 
contrast only Darren Gough 
and Alec Stewart survive for 


England although Graham 

X* would have pfeyed. 
bU That eK* 1 have lacked 

that continuity for two years- 

jf n ot so surprising as they 
were a feeble side in the, 
World Cup and changes had 
m be made. But, including 
Thorpe, only five survive 
from the side that beat , the 
Australians in the final 

match at tord’saj^r ago. . 

England are getting there. 
thoaghTln Shaijab_ the same 
n played in all matches. .and 
the current squad differs 
from that one only in.faj 

sence of Graeme Hick, Dougie 
Brown. Ben BoUioake and 
Dean Headley. The younger 
Hollioake. sensibly with the 
Test series looming, is play- 
ing for Surrey rather than sit- 
ting as an England reserve. 

England are focused now on 
getting it as right as they can 
In the short term, while abso- 
lutely mindful that they have 
a year to get it spot on. The 
nucleus of the team is there, 
and it would be helpful tt 
Adam Hollioake could finally 
secure his captaincy. 

So if Stewart and Thorpe, 
Robert Croft and Gough, Nick 
Knight and Mark Ealham can 
be fitted for their blazers, 
Chris Lewis. Nas ser H ussain. 
Chris Adams, Darren Maddy. 
Alastair Brown and Matthew 
Fleming have more than just 
a trophy to play for at Old 
Trafford today and Heading- 
ley tomorrow. 


James’ 

double 

cream 


S TEVE JAMES issued 
another reminder of 
his England creden- 
tials with a hard-hitting 227 
as Glamorgan continued to 
dominate Northampton- 
shire at Wantage Road. 
James cracked 36 fours In a 
stay of 312 balls as the 
champions reached 563 — 
their highest total in 114 
championship matches 
with Northants. 

The 2l-year-old batsman. 
Michael Powell made-106, — | 
his maiden championship 
century highlighted by a 

second 50 ofF32 balls as he 
and James cashed in on 
some wayward bowling 
from the Test pacemen 
Devon Malcolm and Frank- 
lyn Rose. Bad light saved 
the home side, facing a defi- 
cit of 391. from beginning 
their second innings before 
the close. 

Another batting prodigy, 
the 19-year-old opener Rob- 
ert Key, became the youn- 
gest Kent player to score a 
century at Canterbury 
when he made 101 as Kent 
took a first-innings lead of 
266 against Durham. 

Key reached his maiden 
championship century off 
187 balls with 14 bound- 
aries. sharing a partnership 
of 168 for the first wicket 
with David Fulton (65). 

Alan Wells chipped in with 
95 and the Kent captain 
Steve Marsh 92 before Dur- 
ham were reduced to 30 for 
one, losing Michael Gough. 

Courtney Walsh gave 
Gloucestershire every 
chance of victory over the 
eariy-season pace-setters 
Yorkshire, who were dis- 
missed for 143 at the King's 
School, Gloucester, with 
the former West Indies cap- 
tain taking three Tor 30. The 
home side had reached 158 
for four at the close for an 
overall lead of 344. Mark 
Alleyne contributing 55. 

At Grace Road another 
West Indies quick. Nixon 
McLean, had Leicestershire 
reeling at 122 for five in pur- 
suit pf Hampshire’s 361. 
McLean, a late replacement 
as overseas player for 
the Australian Michael 
Kasprowicz, took all five 
wickets for 45 runs. 

Piran Holloway and Rob 
Turner turned the-tables on 
the championship leaders 
Surrey at Taunton with an 
nn broken stand of 187 for 
the fifth wicket which lifted 
Somerset from 72 for four to 

a lead of 194 at the close. 

Holloway was unbeaten on 
HO, his century coming 
from 194 halls and includ- 
ing 13 fours and a hooked 
six, with Turner not out 74. 

The former Test batsman 
Nell Fairbrother gave Lan- 
cashire the upper hand at 

Chelmsford with 126 
against Essex for a first-in- 
nings lead of 72. 


Solutions 


Scoreboard 


Scoreboard 


Britannic Assurance 
County Champion ati ip 

(Second day oi tour, today: 11J» 

■ «« » v LANCASHIRE 
CMmofortEssex (Sptsj traH Lancashire 
(71 by 24 nma *riHl all second-lnnlnga 
wickets remaining. 

ESS EX ; First Innings 242 (S Q Law 55: 
Chappie 5-49). 


(overnight 36-0] 
NT Wood c RotDnsb llott 


M A Atherton b Hod so 

J P Crawley b Irani 1 

N H Fairbrother c Flanagan 

b Williams 1M 

A Fllntof! c Flanagan b Cousins 29 

M Watklnson c Robinson b D R Law 40 
*wo8im Amm f bw b 0 R Law o 

TW Hogg c Wbbort b D R Low — O 
G Chappie c Flanagan DDR Law 91 

R J Green b llott 14 

D J Shadford not out ................... 13 

Extras (IbB. wIE. nb6j 89 

Total (107.4 overs] 314 

MgfafeMBC. 4t; 43. 100. 179. 101. 
■131. 384.20*. 

Dowflnv llott 23.4-3-19-3; Williams 
20-6-58-1; Cousins 15-5-62-1: Irani 
-22-6-64-1; D R Law 23-6-70-4; Hlbbert 
.5-1-13-0. 


D DJ Robinson not out 17 

1 N Flanagan not out . 94 

Extras (04. Ib3) 7 

Total (lorO. 14 ovars) -48 

To bob S □ Peters. *S Q Low. R C Irani. A 
J E Hlbbert tn J Rollins. D R Law. M C 
llott. N FWIIHama. D M Cousins. 

D owling: Waslm 5-1-1 7-ft Chappte 
6-3-20-0: Shadford 2-0-3-0: Waddnaon 

i-o-i-a 

Uugiires: R A WhltB and J Lloyds. 

QUm COTHU M v YORKSHIRE 
OobbsKw: Gloucestershire <7ut&j tea d 

Yorkshire (4] by 344 ram with six second- 
innings wickets remaining. 
aUKJCeKTERSMRB First Innings 329 
(H C Russell 63no. A 14 Smith 01. G I 
Macmillan 53; White 8-65) 

YORXSHKS 

Fire* ten t ag e (oWMghC 16-1) 

M P Vaughan b Smith - lO 

P M Hutehtson not out 83 

"D Byaa c Church b Walsh .. 3 

D S Lehmann b Alleyne 41 

C White c Russell b Lewis 34 

u j Wood Ibw b LewM O 

1R J Blskey c Russell b Walsh 14 

G M Hamilton b Walsh .... O 

R D Stemp b Bali • 

M J Hoggard b Ball ... 1 

Extras (b2, IM. w2_ nb6) 19 

Total (62.4otrerai 143 

Pag of wtofcetsoawttSO. 23. 7B. 112. 112. 
134. 134. 741. 

P owttteg i Walsh 19-10-30-3: Smith 
13-0-15-2: Alleyne 7-0-19-1. Lewis 
10-0-58-2. Bell 13.4-0-t3-2. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
gjgond innlngi 

G I Macmillan e Wood b Hutchison — O 
T H C Hancock c Blakey b Hoggard - 4 

A J Wright c A b While 87 

•M W Alleyne e By as n Vaugnen 68 

M G N Windows not out - 18 

M J Church net out 19 

Extras IDS) » 

Tacal (ter 4.48 oversl HI 

Mo* wickets: 0.4.110. 132. 

To tab tR C Russell. M C J Ball. J Lewtt 
A M Smith. C A Walsh, 
to** Hutchison 10-2-22-1: Hoggard 
A p 8 1; While 0-2-12-1: Hamilton 
8-2-37-0: stamp 9-4-22-0. Vaughan 

6- 0-51-1. 

Unwrireai R Palmer and A G T Whitehead 

LEICESTERSHIRE • HAMPSHIRE 
Lakresten Leicestershire (2p»i trail 
Hampshire (3) by 239 runs with live first* 
innings wickets remaining. 

HAMPSHIRE 

First Ir u tenge (overnight 275-61 

TA N AymeS D WelK — — 1»® 

S D Ud ai e Nixon b Muftally — — 94 

NAM McLean c Smith b Wells 6 

P J Hartley C Nixon b Multeity - 31 

C A Connor not out — - — ° 

Extras (b4. IbS. wfl. nM) JW 

Total (136 £ overs) 901 

P*g «f wtafeata 000*1 324. 334. 340. 
Bowflgp MulWly 363-15-72-6. Simmons 

7- 0-22-0. Dakin 14-4-S8-1 . Wette 
16-8-34-3; Mason 312-5-67-0: Brlmaon 
22.4-8-38-0: WUHomson 20-4-69-1 


V J Wells c koech o McLean 

I J Sutdlfle Ibw b McLean 

B F Smith b McLean 

AHaonnotout 

-p V Simmons t> McLoan -, 

J M DeMn b McLean - 

tPAMxonnotout 

Extras (D9.IB3.w4. nb6) 


18 

1 1 

. 40 

97 

1 

O 

- o 

... 32 


Total (for 5. 30 overs) izz 

FaBof wl ck at P 38.55. 104. 112 122. 

To bad D Williamson. T J Mason. A D Mul- 
teity. MT Brunson. 

Bmribg: McLean 142W-4S-6: Hartley 

6- 1-20-0: Connor 8-2-2*~0: James 

7- 0-21-0. 

H D Bird and J H Harris 


•dorr v ourham 


I I Durham (4ptS) trail Kent (0) 

by 236 runs with nine awxxid-tnntogs wick- 
ets remaining. 

DURHAM! Fbat (manga 229 (M J Faster 
rtlno: Patel 6-73) 


nrat h aAi gi ( Overnight 117-0) 

D P Fulton cColHngwoodb Wood _ 

R WT Kay b HaniHaon 

T R Ward c Speight b Batts 
CLHooparc Speight BH ar mteon - 
A P WeBa b Foster 


as 
_ tot 
10 
1 
96 
13 


_ 31 


MJ Walker bHarmlaon 

tS A Marsh c Speight b Foster 

D WHaadlay at Speight bnamps ... 

M M Patel Ibw b Gough 

M J McCegue b PhUfips 

APIggleadeniKXaui 

Extras (b4. 1016. wifi, *17) .. 


Total (124i overs) 495 

FaE of Wtekstm 188. 207. 209. TIE. 252. 
402,454.477.477. 

■avuttegi Batts 27-7-00-1: Harmison 
22-3-91-3: wood 22-2-07-1; Phillips 
26-3-07-2; Foster 20-2-73-2: Gough 
7J-0-39-1. 


JJB Lewis notout - 19 

M AGougnc Ateon BHaadtey a 

NC Phillips not out.— — — 6 

Extras (nb4) 4 

Total (lor 1.9 overs) 90 

TMafaH ck a* i 15. 

Tto bate *J E Morris. N J Speak. P D Col- 
lingwood. tM P SpelghL M J Faster. M M 
Betts. J Wood. S j Hsrrmson. 

B nwEwg t Headley 4-0-14-1 ; MoCague 
3-0-16-0; Hooper 1-1-0-0 

D J Constant and J F Steele. 


MARKS V MOTTS 
WarwtcksMre Mots) lead Noi- 
nngftamaMre 15) by 71 runs wttn agm 
second-lrmtegs wickets remaining. 
WAKWWKSHnb Rrst Innings 130 (M J 
Powell 70: Bowen AS2. Orem 3-36. Franks 
3-39). 


(OvgrmgtO: 71-2) 
M P Dowman c Brown 0 Giddlns 
*P Johnson c Frost b Sheikh 


48 

_ 1 
ia 


N A Gle c Lare 0 Sheikh — 

CM Today cFrtmoGddins 

P J Franks Ibw b Brown — — *3 

tW M Noon retd hurt 16 

P A Strang not out - 16 

M N Bowen b Glooms 18 

A R Oram b Glddms ... O 

Extras (02. Ib4. nbl4) — »Q 

Total (7B 4 overs). 218 

FaE of wJofcefa uoriti 106. 108. 118. 130 
171.216. 210 

Bowltegl Glddina 22.4-0-47-4- Brown 
23-6-77-3: Welch 20-3-63-0. Sheikh 
10-2-18-2. Edmond 3-V7-0. 


84 

9 


M J PoweU not out 

IT Frost c Johnson bOawmon - 
DL Hemp c Johnson D Bower - . 

■B C Lare not out 

Extras lb*. tt»3. w2) 


"P D Bowler ibw b Beniamin 8 

PCLHottoway notout ... llO 

METreacotMeklbwbBoniannfi 4 

M N LaOtweU c Batty b Benjamin .... O 

K A Parsons Ibw b Tuaor 28 

tR J Turner not out - _ — 74 

Extras (D12. IbS. w7. nb1Z1».. 94 

Total (ter 4. 01 overs) 289 

Pen d« wtokelH 3. 21. 27.72 

To bam M Bums. G D Rose. A van Troo9L 

A R Caddick. M Butbeck. 

Bowfcgi Bdmell 19-S-61-0: Booiamln 
16-5-44-3. Tudor 13-4-C7-1; Butcher 
8-3-20-0: HoUWake 10-2-40-0. Salisbury 
12-2-26-0: Ratcliffs 2-1-4-0: Knob 
V-0-2-0. - 

! V A Holder and J W Holder 


MIDDLESEX v 
(MxMgc Middlesex (2pts) trait Worces- 
te rshlrr |4) by 473 runs wttn nine firat- 
himnga wickets remaining. 

SHOOK 

(overnight 435-4; 

TM Moody Ibw b Johnson ...132 

DA Leathern «Ie b Shah 137 

tS J Rhodes not out ..... .. 67 

Extras (bl . «b7. m2. nniBI 29 

Total (tor 6 dec. 101 5 oversl 827 

Pa0 of wioJceta coot 430 6Z7. 

DM net tab S R Lamp In. R K Illingworth. 

P J Newport. A Shertyar. 

Soars at 1 20 over* 5-470. 

B u wfci gi Hewitt 27-5-105-2: Johraon 
29-7-106-1: Blanchetl 26-1-126-1; Kente- 
borough 4-0-18-0: Tufnell 40-4-136-1; 
Weekes 75-0-66-0: Shah 05-0-48-1. 

MIDDtESaX 


R A Ketdeborough ibw b Newport ... 8 

J L Langar not cut 09 

•M R Ramprekash not out 00 

Extras (b2. ina. nt>4). 10 

Total (tor 1. *4 overs) 184 

Pai of wiekefe 28. 

To bate O A Shaft. M W Gantng. P N 
Weekes. tDCNash. RL Johnson. JP 
Hewitt. IN Blanched. PC Ft Tidnes 
BowSngi Newport 12-5-38-1: Sneriyar 
10-4-26-0, Lampltt 6-0-34-0. lUlngworth 
10-0-30-0: Hick 5-0-20-0. Solanki 
1-0-7-0. 

M J Hants and T E Josry. 


Hunl unx Derbyshire |4ptsi lead Sussex 
(3l by 41 nmo with five ilrsmuvngs wick- 
ets remaining. 


139 

17 

21 


rovernigh* 315-91 

M Newell not out 

R J Ktrtiry runout ■ 

Extras (bi. IbiO w2. nb9) • 


Total <112.1 oversl ..32 

Fafl of wickets oont 20 
Bow O ng t Cork 28-6-77-4. DeFrcitas 
25-1-74-3: Dean 18 1-8-30-r. Laccv 
12-3-33-0. Cassar TO-6-K-Cr Blackwell 


.189 


Total (ter ?. 49 oversl 

MtefvrtahetstSa.OC. 

To faM: D P Ostler. OR Brcwr. N M k 
S mith. G Welch. M A Shewn M C Edmenc 
ESH Glddms. 

Bomttngi Franks 1C-1-39-C Ora.-r 
10-5-11-0; Bowen 1 3-4-26-: Oownr 
9-3-33-1. Tolley 4-0-30-0: Sttarj 
3-1-1 1-0 

G I Burgess and A AJor>es 


NortkaMpMnr Oamorgan i«sd- m-id 
Nor ma moto ns nlre I3i by 30: rjns a-- the 
Nrsi Inmngs. 

RORTHAMPTOMSKEDb FlrB MMIS 1 *2 
ID Ripley 59. K M Curran 54. Watsin 3-32: 


(ovarrugbc 204-r; 

S P James e Ripley OOP Swarm . 22T 
MJ PoweU cG P Swann b Sales . . .106 
*P A Cotrey c Curran BToytor . .113 

G P Butcher c Rmiey b Rasa 1 

tA D Shaw c A J Swarm a Malcolm .. O 

Wooer Vounis c Taylor b Rose 2 

S 0 Thomas b Taylor 17 

□ A CoeXercRtoieyb Taylor . 3 

S L Watkin not out 1 

Extras (b6. IblE w2. nbt4> 38 

Total (123J overs] 503 

FaEefwWMt*XKreb3&5.447 4&4 453. 
478. 524.544 

bowing] Malcolm 20-3-144-3. Rose 
28-3-130-2: Taylor 255-1-105-3. Curran 

5-3-24-0: G P Swann 24-3-96-'. Baitey 

T-MM7 Sates 9-2-28-1 . A J Swann 

3-0-12-0. 

Umplreot N GCowiay gng 8 L aaflsaaar 


M J Staler b Lew»v .. ... O 

ASRcll'rsr A AKhanbJanrli. . 68 

T A TwbbIS c Cerpentm bLewry 11 
K J BaneB c M Newell o Lewry 182 
U E Caasar c A A Kr.an b Lcwry 121 

h J Dean not cut . . 9 

TV M KrtXkcn nol Out . O 

Extras 1 01 IDS nM,. ... 11 

ToLlI iror S. 107 oversl - . 988 

Pitt of wMre taa 4. 40 1C6 3W. 3» 

To bat 'D GCcrk P A J OeFicrtaa S J 
Laccv. I Zi Blackwell. 

Eowfc l M Lewry 20-7-H-4. Krrtley 
19-5-93-0 A A Khan 30-8-75-0. Jarvis 
2-4-T-1 Sevan 8-0-39-0 h Newell 
7-7 -2CKr. Pmrce 1-0-13-0. 

iNT Flews and A Clarkson 


T a uittun. Somereei i4pai lead Surrey (5= 
by 194 runs with six aocond-imangs wet- 
en remaining 

SOMERSET! First bsiings 176 lOcknell 
4-1*1. 



2, Either 6 / 12 or 1/12. [Either 6 
socks are black and 3 white, or 
vice versa. If the first is true, 
then the chances of choosing two 
blacks are &'9 x5.'8 - 30/72 = 
5/12. and the chances of choos- 
ing two whites are 3/9 x 2 X E = 
6/72 = V12. These chances total 
36/72 = 1/2. If there are 6 while 
socks and 3 blacks, these figures 
must be swapped round. I 
X aJ0^33.„ : = 0.1111.. [Note: 
0.3333...= I 3: 0.1 111... = LB.] 


IRret laai l wgi (ovgrwgfie 156 -t; 

T J N Batty Ibw b Rom 99 

I D K Salisbury cLaUtwen bCaada* 81 

M P BtotaieB fa Butbeck '6 

J E Benjamin not out 18 

Extras (BjB. Rb20)_ _ 29 

Total I8J.4 ovwrsl 241 

PaB of wlofcata ooH ;7T. 212. 

Da n Engi Caddick a>-e-73-£, Rosa 
25—11-SI -3; TreacottWk 12-2-34-2. van 
Trdosi 8-1-30-0. Bufbeck *.1-3-62-3 


b) 0.6666../ = 0.4444... [Note 
0.6666.- = 2/3; 0.444*. _ = 4'9.J 

4. a) If a = 3. 6 or 9. [This is 
because Ojaaa... = a'?.] b) 3 = 1 
oraeja = 4,5,7or8. 

5. 711—11104. where the initial 7 
is followed by (N * 2) is and is ter- 
minated by a w. 

6. KNTGHTSBRIDGE. 

Wordplay; Wwdpooi a 1 . c 1 . d 1 . 
Dropouts: BURLAP. E Plwftur 
CATALOGUES Worts Without 


Second XI Championship 

Abbotahotam S c tt wo tt Dcrrysn.re 713 
and 226 iG U Roscrts 57 G'OkC 6-23 1 
Esacu 777 IB J Hyam 6b. Roberts 5-731 
and 171-5 Essax wen by wicxata 
Oliglayi Loaicttenniro 299 ana 773-e dec 
ID I Stsvan 53. C O Crewe V.bnol Vc»4- 
Stura 303-8 doc and 194-e |£ WkMud 5 Si 
M atcn drawn 

Hovat WorsesUfmire 452-9 om and 
737-7 CMC IN Batson 78 G J Karina 57. 
Strong 4-51 1 Suvsox 319-7 doe and 106-6 
. IRKR» 84. Batty 4-47). Match drawn. 

I TwwttiangiWiiii Glamorgan 261 and 339-9 
■ cec (J R A williams 55, L O Jorm S4nol. 
Hampshire 391-8 doc and 165-0 it) A Kan- 
way HOnci] March drawn 

Threo-day match 

Kandy, Id ln *a Srt Lar ia Board Prosi- 

dem* XI 766-7 i5 Jaynsuriya G3 M 

jayawerdene 57 Priwt 3-rfc o Connor 

2-41) v New Zealand 

9 A wto eama 16 Coanty Ctengtev 
ship points, a tto eight, a nonsgi drew 
th re e (m tstar) mmd a dtrfaat urn, 


flrmt ba tt i ng . Wu ta Out la a dr a w 



120 wrere. IMttngi 200 
re dpt* 280 {2}« 200 {3J, 380 (4>. 
iwttegi B irre lour > ri c ke ts ( 1 )j ftew 
t (2D aa rea si ght PX w i n s t— (4). 


End: DATE. Bran Tub: a) 
STOCKS b) SOOT, PEAT Cj THIS 
Missing Links: a) pravy/ train.' 
spotter b) hard. reck, cake 
cj piano.' accordeon. pleats 
dj acid- head 'master 
of electronic - flash' point 
f) water -flea’ market. 

The Quiz 

1 . Lyca nth ropy; 

& Boswell met Dr Johnson. 

3. Dr Watson: introduced him to 


Warwickshire v | Sussex v Derbyshire 

Nottinghamshire 


Powell 

keeps 

going 


Grog Baum at Edgbaston 


T HE dust that came up 
from the creases as they 
were swept at change of 
innings yesterday might have 
been from a new broom. 

After two toiling first in- 
nings on a pitch of such mis- 
chievous bent that even 73 
overs into Nottinghamshire’s 
innings, Dougie Brown was 
able to break the wicket- 
keeper Wayne Noon’s little 
finger, the visitors eventually 
led by 88. 

But an inspection of the 
pitch at tea by Warwickshire 
officials acted on it like a 
reprimand, and thereafter its 
disposition was a little more 
benign, though still far from 
p hilanthr opic. 

Thus it was that Warwick- 
shire lost only two wickets 
last night recovering their ar- 
rears and exchanging them 
for a lead of 71. Michael Pow- 
ell, fastidious and methodical, 
made his second half-century 
of a personally memorable 
match; he has been neither 
d ismissed nor off the field yet. 

Brian Lara started 30 overs 
behind Powell and caught 
him in 18. bristling all the 
while with domineering 
shots, enough to suggest that 
he meant to take this match 
into his own hands. When he 
momentarily threatened to 
overreach himself, ns when 
offering a difficult chance to 
slip from Paul Strang's leg- 
spin. Powell was not (oo 
much in awe to caution him. 
Together they shared 79. the 
highest partnership of the 
match. 

Nottinghamshire's bowlers, 
at last with an advantage 
with which to work, made the 
mistake of trying too hard to 
press it home and did not 
bowl nearly so intelligently as 
on Thursday. 

Warwickshire, though 
much weakened, are never 
too weak to fight. When Not- 
tinghamshire were 106 for 
two, with Matt Dowman and 
Paul Johnson Hailing against 
the wild movement of the 
ball, the- visitors might have 
expected a lead of 150. 

Up popped the improbably 
named Mohammed Sheikh 
with away-cutters to take 
wickets with his first and sixth 
deliveries. Ed Giddlns was 
testing from first to last in a 14- 
over spell with two wickets, 
and six were down when Not- 
tinghamshire took the lead. 

It needed some plucky 
lower-order hitting from Paul 
Franks in particular to 
stretch the lead as for as a 
batting paint. Nobody would 
have begrudged the excellent 
Giddins two later and cheaper 
wickets for his bag. 


Sherlock Holmes. 

4. heating milk to make it UHT. 

5. A contender (Brando in On 
the Waterfront). 

B. Alsatian (from Alsace) : 
Director W illiam Wyler; Arsene 
Wenger; dog breed. 

7. one arm. Onoarmed bandit; 
had one-armed drummer cost an 
arm and a leg; compositions for 
left hand, for one-armed pianist 

6. Up and Down. Uptown Girl & 
Downtown: Up Pompeii & down 


Barnett strikes loud to 
the sound of silence 


Paul Weaver at Horsham 


I N THE cosy little pavilion 
here, where the world is 
viewed through hanging 
baskets and pastel curtains, 
they do not like to boo or sing 
rude songs. 

Sullen silence. That is how 
Horsham folk register their 
contempt. And that is what 
greeted Kim Barnett when he 
went out to bat with Derby- 
shire 40 for two in reply' to a 
Sussex total of 325. 

The previous day Barnett 
had upset the locals with a 
tabloid newspaper attack on 
the Sussex captain Chris Ad- 
ams on the day of his England 
debut, underlining Derby- 
shire’s reputation as a petty', 
squabbling county tom apart 
by internecine strife. 

Barnett, however, is a char- 
acter of some substance. 
There is probably not a more 
determined, stubborn crick- 
eter in the land. He made 50 


and there was muffled ap- 
plause. He reached his hun- 
dred and the acknowledgment 
was still restrained. But when 
he was out five minutes be- 
fore the close, for 162. the 
remaining spectators were 
resigned to their defeat and 
clapped him warmly. 

Barnett had batted for over 
five hours and faced 277 deliv- 
eries, striking 24 boundaries, 
and when he came off he 
raised his bat a little sheep- 
ishly. There will probably be 
no peace at Derbyshire until 
Mo Mowlam flies in but there 
was a hesitant truce in the 
long shadows here. 

On a flat pitch the Derby- 
shire batsmen put second- 
placed Sussex's innings in 
bleak perspective. Derbyshire 
ended the day at 366 for five, 
41 runs ahead. Jason Lewry, 
with four for 41, was the only 
Sussex player to end the day 
In credit. 

Barnett and the Sydney- 
born Matthew Cassar, who 


scored 121. his maiden first- 
class century, added 254 for 
the fourth wicket in 74 overs. 
It was Derbyshire’s highest 
partnership for any wicket 
against Sussex. 

The -all-rounder Cassar is 
the husband of the England 
women’s wicketkeeper Jane, 
and until his innings yester- 
day there was the cheerful no- 
tion that the Australians 
were no longer very good at 
cricket; Michael Slater was 
out for a first-over duck yes- 
terday and the previous day 
Michael Bevan went for five. 

Sussex had added 10 runs to 
their overnight 315 for nine 
and Mark Newell had 
remained undefeated with 
135. Then Slater went quickly 
and so did Tim Tweats before 
Adrian Rollins scored a mus- 
cular 58. Then it was over to 
Barnett, who was dropped at: 
22 and 128, each time by Wa- 
sim Khan at point off Paid 
Jarvis. When Khan came in 
there was sullen silence. 


Middlesex v Worcestershire 


Middlesex feel Leatherdale 
lash in a record mauling 


David Foot at Uxbridge 


W ORCESTERSHIRE'S 
627 for six was the 
highest total by a 
county against Middlesex, 
though older borne members 
with plaintive expressions 
were citing the monopolistic 
deeds of the West Indies bats- 
men who scored 665 at Lord's 
In 1939. Once, too. when uni- 
versity cricket clearly shim- 
mered with golden runs. 
Oxford presumptuously also 
scampered past 600 against 
Middlesex in the 1870s. 

By the close, Middlesex 
were sustaining the inevita- 
ble trend with 151 for one. 
Justin Langer, who special- 
ises in double hundreds, is 
sailing along with 69 and 
Mark Rarnprakash. quite as 
dominant, is only just behind. 
The utter dominance of the 
bat has only devalued the in- 
terest; there was rather more 
evidence of excitement on the 
adjoining bowls rinks. 

David Leatherdale’s cen- 
tury had been the third for 
Worcestershire and in foct 
when he dragged on to Owals 
Shah for 137 the innings was 
declared. It was desperately 
hard to see Worcestershire 
now bowling out Middlesex 
twice on this singularly ami- 
able track. 

The slender-shouldered 
Leatherdale is essentially an 
off-side player, crisp and tidy 
in the stroke. This was his 


under. Up and Dunm the City 
Road (first line oD; John Updike 
i novel! & Down. Down. 

#- Pi - 3.14159 etc. Three ( 
Fiddlers). (Zabriskic) Point 
(film); One (Fine Day. arL-u: Four 
(Quartets i ; One (Flew over 
Cuckoo's Nest); Five (Easy 
Pieces): Nine. 

10.Tho Home Nations- The 
Scottish play; The Irish R.M. 
(books) ; Sir David English (i>di. 
tor-1 n-chief): Irvine Welsh. 


10th first-class hundred and 
second of the season. Once he 
has obscured any early signs 
of fallibility he is capable of 
building a big score. He was 
out for 99 in his last match; 
yesterday he reached his 100 
with a pulled six off Ian Blan- 
chetL In all there were 18 
boundaries in just over four 
hours from him. 

This is proving something 
or an eventful debut for the 
promising, pacey Blanchett 
amid the mundaneness of the 
match. 

He crashed into and then 
over the fence in front of the 
press box while fielding the 
ball, inquired if he had 
prevented the boundary 
returned the bait brushed 
lumself down and bowled the 
next over. During a relatively 
short career he had already 


suffered painfully after 
ning into a sights crcen. 

The first of the few wic 
to fall was that of Tom Mo 
who added nothing to 
overnight innings of 132 
fore going leg-before to 
new ball. His stand i 
Leatherdale had been w< 
ML 

Richard Johnson at 1 
briefly seemed to be mod 
the frustrations of his h 
here the previous day \ 
several overs of genuine 
But the Middlesex bowl 
figures still made embarx 
ing reading. 

Almost everything 
longed to the batsmen h 
Steve Rhodes's undefeate 
gets virtually lost in the o 
wheknmg Worcestershire 
ashes of the match. Who's 
a game or two ofbowls? 


Cricket 

News and Scores. Counties update 


0930 16 13 ++ 


Derbyshire 

Durham 

Essex 

Glamorgan 

Gloucs. 

Hampshire 


24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 


Kent 

Lancs 

Leics. 

Middlesex 

Northants. 

Nottingham 


30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


Somerset . 36 . 
Surrey 37 

Sussex 38 

Warwicks: 39 
Worcester ■ 40 
Yorkshire 41 


Complete county scores 0930 16 i 3 23 
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Trainer watch 


Horen hnlMflidr Drat nn lor aim trainer today — Wamlefc: 625 Mdtefli. MfesH 
KrtgW o D caiapman: 755 Mss Monay Sddar. H Hamon to N Cataghan; 8 55 BwcaDyOU 
watnmtad to M Tots. UngfleJd: 6.10 Katie Oiw. B Smart to B McMath; 6.10 Dara Kay. E 
O'Grady to D Cosgrove; 8.40 Fern's Gowmor, W Meson to J Bddger. Doncaster: 2.15 (Hy 
josn. Mrs VAKrtiT to J Gtoter, 2.45 AtegsPwrl. Titter IWawnn to P Evans. Koreplon:3X6 
Hamlflt M M to Mrs J CacS & Mattsnao, A Jasvis to Lady Herttes. Hantaan 2.40 WB Trawl, 
Andrw* Dfctanan to Aten Dfctorrare 4.40 Over Tte Maine. I FerBUSon to E Tuer. Ctotaet 120 
SOp Afioy. J J 0'NaH to 0 Harrison; Tactfc, Mss M t® 9 »i a R Fax) & Timber Topper. Mrs M 
RflVEtay » P Wffldn; 150 Frartto Harry, A Candl to Mbs V WMams. 


World Cup 1990. 
The year 
Schillaci was the 
winner of 
The Golden Boot. 
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HORSE SENSE 


JULIAN HERBERT 


Winning verdict . . . Random Kindness (right) overtakes My Learned Friend at Brighton yesterday 

Great pointer to Golden Dice 


Ron Cox 


JTER a stuttering start 
to the season, Henry 
s stable has hit 
overdrive in the last fort- 
night. A four-timer yesterday 
included a 13-length victory 
by Great Dane at Haydock. 
which rather points to Golden 
Dice continuing the Cecil 
spree at Kempton today. 

Golden Dice, who reappears 
in the Crawley Warren Heron 
Stakes, palled five lengths 
Clear of Great Dane in a use- 
ful piece of work at Newmar- 
ket In midweek. 

From a strong five-day 
stage, today’s race has cut up 
and provides an ideal launch 
pad for Golden Dice (3415), 


who has been entered for the 
St James's Palace Stakes at 
Royal Ascot 

He was not one of Cecil’s 
top two-year-olds, but fin- 
ished last season with good 
efforts behind Teapot Row 
and Mutamam. Golden Dice 
has evidently gone the right 
way and should be too strong 
for the 2,000 Guineas eighth, 
SpeedOt Too. 

Cecil also runs the well- 
bred newcomer Zante (1.55) 
and High Intrigue at Kemp- 
ton. While the latter should 
go well In the Crawley War- 
ren Handicap foil owing a sat- 
isfactory Chester Cup run, 
preference is ' for Shahrur 
(4.05). 

An import foam Dermot 
Weld’s yard in Ireland. Shah- 


rur enjoyed a profitable cam- 
paign over hurdles with Gary 
Moore and he could be well 
treated on his return to the 
Flat 

The Singapore Handicap is 
a typically trappy sprint, but 
Distinctive Dream (4.35) Is 
worth a close look, having 
run without his customary 
blinkers on his first outing 
for Lady Herries at Haydock a 
fortnight ago; die headgear is 
back on today. 

David Loder’s Lucayan In- 
dian has been all the rage for 
the Tote Credit Silver Bowl at 
Haydock on the strength of an 
impressive home work-out 
with Diktat 

A Queen Anne Stakes entry 
suggests big things are ex- 
pected of the colt this season 
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but at around 2-1 he repre- 
sents no value on his handi- 
cap debut. 

Florazi will be no pushover 
despite a 91b rise in the rat- 
ings for his Sandown win. 
However, it might pay to stick 
with the progressive Tom 
Donga! (3.00), who quick- 
ened up nicely to win his 
second consecutive handicap 
at York last week after having 
to be switched at a crucial 


A high draw should be a 
considerable advantage in the 
Sandy T^nn Handicap and 
Fool Music (2L30) has a 
major chance coming out of 
stall 10. A useful juvenile, 
Richard Hannon's colt has 
fkced stiff tasks on his two 
outings so far this season. 


Written by those m the know 


LUCA CUMANI will be 
looking to record a “home” 
win. in Milan tomorrow 
when the Italian returns to 
his land of birth to ran 
Zomaradah in the Oaks 
d’ltalfa. This Deploy filly 
may only have won a 
modest Brighton maiden so 
far, hut her home work has 
been of the highest order. 

The stable’s good ran 
looks set to continue at 
Sandown on Tuesday 
evening when One So 
Wonderfhl Is scheduled to 
reappear in the Brigadier 
Gerard Stakes. 

Superb shape 

This classy filly, winner of 
the Son Chariot Stakes last 
October, looked in superb 
shape on the Limekilns 
gallops at Newmarket 
earlier this week. 

We hear the One So 
Wonderful colours should 
also beseen to good effect 
before long on Klssogram. 
Another unraced Cumanl 
three-year-old to look 
out for in the near future is 
□ Cavaliere. 

Cumanl initially made 
his name with a string of 
big-handicap wins and 
Geimhriuil should show he 
has not lost his touch. The 
Wokingham at Royal Ascot 
springs to mind. 

The trainer is adopting a 
softly-softly approach with 
Geimhriuil, who still 
looked in need of the race 
when seventh behind 
World Premier at York last 
week. 

Royal target 

Sheltering Sky was 
desperately unlucky in the 
same race and the 
Wokingham is also on his 
agenda. But whereas John 
Dunlop’s horse has gone up 
another 31b. Geimhriuil 
has been dropped 2lb. He 
won easily off a mark of 81 
last season and is now rated 
87. 

Royal Ascot is definitely 
the plan for Leviticus, who 
was unfortunately balloted 
out of the Chester Cup. Best 
when fresh, Tom Tate’s 
improved hurdler will be 


out to esplolt a potentially 
lenient Flat handicap mark 
in the Ascot Stakes. 

Peter Chapple-Hyaxn has 
earmarked the King 
Edward VH Stakes at the 
Royal meeting for Casino 
Captive. Meanwhile, this 
pro mising colt Will 

continue his education in 
the St Arvans Stakes at 
Chepstow on Monday, a 
race the Manton trainer has 
won twice in the past three 
seasons with Song Of Tara 
and Royal Court. 

This Bank Holiday 
fixture has been a favourite 
with Chapple-Hyam, and 

Connoisseur Bay (3.00) 
should be given the chance 
to recover Newbury tosses. 

James Fanshawe reckons 
be has his horses in better 
shape now than at any 
stage In the past three 
seasons. Recent results 
certainly bear this out and 
Persian© (4-20) is expected 
to defy the handicap per 
again at Doncaster today. 

Useful winner 

Stable-companion 
Tattlnger (4.25) is primed 
for action at Red car on 
Monday. This filly did not 
enjoy the best of runs when 
second to Coronet at 
Nottingham last time, but 
probably came up against a 
useful winner anyway. 

Coronet, trained by Alec 
Stewart, has continued in 
fine form at home. 
Partnered by Michael 
Roberts, she went five 
lengths clear of her lead 
horse in a useful work-out 
earlier this week and 
should be spot on for her 
next assignment which wifi 
he at Leicester on Tuesday. 

The recent Kempton 
success of Dark Albatross. 
John Dunlop's first two- 
year-old runner of the 
season, augurs well for 
stable-mate Second Nature. 
This Second Set colt 
bypassed Doncaster today 
owing to the fast ground, 
but should soon make his 
presence felt 

Saturday special 

ASLBY (Kempton, 2.30). 
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T HE SCORE stands at one 
each after Newmarket’s 
opening skirmish in t±ie 
fight for Classic supremacy 
between the powerful Aldan 
O'Brien and Godolphin 
stables. The battle - lines are 
drawn again at The Curragh 
today and stakes are high in 
the Irish 2.000 Guineas. 

O'Brien, having plundered 
the Newmarket equivalent 
with King Of Kings, un- 
leashes his unbeaten colt. 
Second Empire, who has been 
heavily backed for the Derby 
over the past week. 

King Of Kings readily saw 
off the Godolphin colts on the 
Rowley Mile, but Sheikh Mo- 
hammed's team hit back 
when crack filly Cape Verdi 
slammed O’Brien's Shah- 
toush in the 1,000 Guineas. 

The 2.000 was not a wasted 
exercise for Godolphin, how- 
ever. They took seventh place 
with Almutawakel . who, in 
flntsHtng five lengths behind 
King Of Kings, gave the stable 
a useful line to their Curragh 
raider. Fa-Eq. 

This undoubtedly encour- 
aged the Sheikh to supple- 
ment Fa-Eq at a cost of 
£ER25,000. Although the colt 
lacks experience, he looked 
every inch a Group performer 


Desert Invader . . . Godolpbin’s Fa-Eq can defeat home team in today’s Irish Guineas 


when cr uising home in a 
Newmarket maiden and his 
subsequent home work has 
convinced his shrewd connec- 
tions that they are not flying 
too high. 

Given that Second Empire 
has been held up in his work 
owing to a pulled muscle, 
there must be a good chance 
he will be race-rusty and 
recent betting indicates Bally- 
| doyle have their sights set 


firmly on the Derby- Con- 
versely, stable companion 
Bianconi may turn out to be a 
sprinter. A mfle seems to be 
stretching the stamina of De- 
sert Prince judging by his 
third in the French Guineas, 
and all Two-Twenty-Two’s 
form Is on soft ground. 

It won't be easy to beat 
O'Brien in his own backyard, 
but Fa-Eq (4.10) has a fight- 
ing chance; 
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NogcMp Bojr 


Sts Manger 

7.25 Ctasetmm Cafin C h— town CaAi 

7.55 Razor Aloha Dancer 

BJ25 Patriot Patriot 

8.55 Torah Vert UnafigM 

Lelt-fcandad sack of Ittn wflfi 2)0 rui-h; 5f back bean bit after halfway. Sharp back wan 
the emphasis on speed 

Genu: Good to Firm. Good to places. * Denotes bfirhars. 

Draw: Low lunbars are favored 

Long dtetanca travelers: Diamond Eyre (6.251, J BoteB. Cumbria. 216 mlaa. 

Seven day manors: None. 

BUnkerod first Brno: S.55 DriR & May King Mayhem. Vtaorab Nona. 

Figures In btackets after horse's name denote days slice last outing. J Jumps. 



6 C C HBG CONSTRUCTION HANDICAP 

■99 1 m 2f1 69yds £3.785 <9 declared) 


99 1 m 2f 1 69yds £3,785 (9 declared) 

540-50 stwltaoinrntePQfc«-7lM) 

450-13 tatafiteM(HmJltoH94-»-7 

0300-4 BWaaBw(f2)JtflS$-8-7 

01630- Hoorn* paRJKhl) 6-6-12 

MOO-2 Tift (IB Mn JCao* 4-6-12 

03034- Smwpitr(J7JHRpi5-e-1I.. — 

03-00 Brew HflUifM) E Ditop 3-6-12 

-45600 Hankow (38) Jrtu Bare 4-8-7 — 

3/414- SdlBOiril (3X5) {qWKBMpnto 7-6-4 

7-2 Cartys OKI 4-1 Ste Knap #-3 Saw**) 1 . 11-2 Dwraifc 8-1 


220 6otng For Broke 

250 Royal Crbnscn Hass Pageant 

3.20 TintarToppar Eaaflaadt ffi-Ugtt 

3.50 Fhatids Hary Woodsta* Wanderer 

425 Coratatta Cantata 

4.55 ffiknrts Nephew MSmaks Nephew 

Tl^it. teft-handed oroet of 1 mlf atiti wn-to of naarty hatf-awifie. 
GotajF Good to firm * Denotes Mrfws. 

Long distance tramUns: C Egerton's runner. 235 miles. 

Seven day wtaoais: 220 Going For Broke & 350 Woodstock 
Wanderer. 

BBnkerad test Owe or VfearMfc None 


0 o A MOORGATE RACING HANDICAP HURDLE 

jZmiCUzm i m 0yds £2.814 (7 declared) 

t 2J0623 Bom 0> Drum nfCQGU Maori 8-12-0 N BnWqr M 

2 W-460 ^fik«BMf15|P Brow 5-1 1-13 W Baretao ST 

■3 3PSD03 an MriagapthP) Hawaiian 

7-11-121—. V Wwtttegtai « 

4 351021 «mafa(1S)[D)DBJr}irir-l|-1 D J BrtMHIW 

1 005604 SannAn (M f UfQtfi 7-10-12 A feU* 71 

« -31225 S&Nrim lid <21S)(D) mK Hogg 7-ip-e. h tab 81 

7 333F31 Gotag For Rnfca (7) (0) C Uano 4-10-9 J Hogan (3) SI 

Botttacc 11-4 Mm 01 DbwB. 4-1 ttadada. 5-1 Non Wnoiga. 6ri* For Brata. 6-1 
Swi»eUU-l 9)ttr«ir Hf-lSmam 


2 CO MARTOV JULIAN NOVICE 
■9W HANDICAP CHASE 

2m if 110yds £2,967 (10 declared) 

1 SP114 RavM Crimm (40) (BT) M H3Rnwd 

7-12-0 — kFHeCoy* 85 

2 413302 PapnsmllfiSUltewe 7-11-8 A OoUto tt 

3 -rare j nftiuw i te i M i(5«|jfttwr-n-8... Brawl — 

« 243124 HonPagataom Vaton 8-11-1 D Pa*arriM 

5 PS3244 DewrtCrim fl§ D Ufflan M(H> £ 

« 7444) AppanncS Hooey IPS F UlriK 7-10-0 — X WMw 88 

7 0PZ450 wilaw«mranz)»'7«* , ai 

8 - 10-0 - — - . — ... W B NUdm l a i 78 

8 ra-KSMBbStaOTSOrtlG-lO-e --Jtoowffl 82 

9 vpn-5 tta«TW(5msca»lM(W) .. MekwJ Bmww — 

10 WMJCB BtfritoWBri (FS) N5,-3d:5-iCM) — F tea* (3) — 

Wfttta r n-4PsBzm 3-i Res) transit f-1 tte; rajaaa. Dssot can M 
Jutoasttaraan 12-1 Ac pesnrc? 'ta.1 Sortaa Sow 


WORTHINGTON MAIDEN HUNTER 
CHASE (Amateur Riders) 

3m 21 £1^91 declared) 

1222R DmmH ftntSTJ. 7-12-0 ■ FanUA m 78 

4WPF 0»lToi>D (14) H 3tT 5-i:-fl BMP) — 

013600 EwBands W-UKt (Q J iawsr 3-12-C T Mortal (7)1*90 


4 P3730 Bn tan (ZfiFVWn 8-12-0 J Mn 88 

5 3P2-23 lS|rti 0ato(171 6EWMU-1M- 8 Ms (7) * 78 

e -013P2 utesanmAisnrw-12-0 tswipi w 

7 -42B14 ten nttsCtnrai 7-1M .__..C Stew @ 78 

> 22342 Hn 6rfDcr (71 C Hhed B-12-0 .- Hw 8 Rmny fl) 

9 1322/F IbnlWi tar (H)SkJ Beta 

lt-12-0 ..... D Karim 0 — 

W -50P31 mn- Tamar (WPWWnS-IM ■ Mam R » 

11 4SP314 Va)Darbo(M)iB S Sanaa 

8-12-0 — «» S SBWiaB m — 

17 IF220 TWPJ Farm (TIB Own 12-124) — T Mtanr « — 

13 50-521 Tadhi (26) H foid B-1V9 ten C Fart 0 67 

M 4031RS* Any OT&Ahn tar** fr-11-7 — 0 tanti (7) — 

BaBk* 7-2 TMkt taper. 4-1 OrngOL 11-2 Tobol 6-1 LMqriw G « 


0 KSLf\ novice handicap hurdle 

Va9V2m 61 £3.009 {10 declared) 

1 610543 Eonq Fatal (W) C Uara 6-1 1-ID Hr tlffta m K 

2 241624 Matta Wnteftfi JJ07M5-1T-8 8 ItotaB (3) B 

1 2ZF1F1 WndWMkWn£v0PBim6-ll-6 .W Hartal «M 

4 621W4 CrtMdrtnidaMJflFjtesSSa* _ 

S-11-6 a KMmdb (5) 85 

5 RJ004 BtantaemuMiiafiB 6-10-10 ...J Ctapaa 70 

8 063303 nev Brim (WTOMawran 

9-1M * W wt i lHhai 82 

7 Oflfil FarthBMii (17) UtsVVHfare 6-10-5 - A P HcCor 87 

8 1-0000 Gridn8ar(2riC6n« 7-10-2 S Hdidl - 

g ooFue>taMabraani(zi)PBwiBi 

7-10-0 — » Psw&ig a n 

10 O40remtenMacmfC7Kl«9g6-KM) Htater — 

BaaaF3-1Waatm*w*its«f 7-2 Wiri Jtn Warn. &-1 take Hany 


Jt OCCALDERPWNT novice chase 

HPtaC9 3m 21 £2,7tff(B declared) 

1 U31P22 Smn«wa(H»lBJ8F)PDwii W1-8 ■ Hartal 82 

2 2iR>b4 Mdda Baach (Bl)pflG Milan 8-11-8 J Calaipm 67 

J 543TC Mtartta 02) Hid Sttw 7-11-2 — Nr C Sam 78 

4 0M63 Cocrittts (4D) 5 BmfcJrw 0-1 T-2 ADoMa«BD 

5 F3553& IfcdtaWDMefcB 7-11-2- D J RWWt 71 

• PS23F6 Warl«aapfl3B)MKLftaal 

6-11-2 — - U ri na l Bnanaa 79 

3-lPi«*B3di.^ltix*ae.K»Wio( V 


Every day in //^Guardian 





Hexham (N.H.) 


RON COX TW HJfWI 

2.10 

Branch End 

Hertenfeon 

2.40 

Thank U Jta 

Tlrank UJfra 

110 

Charftstkma 

Charfisfluna 

3*3 

Ont On A Pnnnisa 

Out On A Promise 

4 10 

(Onto Groovy 

Stylish Interval 

440 

Nova Champ 

Up For Ramme 


E BBT FWAHCUU.SBRVKXS NOVICE MEDIAN AUCTION STAKES 

c9zyd 

51 £2,951 {9 declared) 

0 Caam Pok oil J Bwj 8-12 — ffES, JL 

CmnaJackBUHtaS-U — 

2 Mrtri R9 B Smn 6-12 J 

43 HaUnStet-B ritaifS “ 

00 AMgMtaaW 11 Brian 8-7 F M^tePI - 

jazzric P Kriiki - — 0 itart — 

SMbnmimBIMwiFT — “ Trittri - 

iv-4 Cnvnl Pnk 3-1 Pscss Lad. 7-2 Pant 8-1 Cron Jack. J£3K Sec® ftown 16-1 ft* 
Paata Una. 20-1 Ari?d Popi 



Results 


HAVDOCK 

ajoo rmn, i, chiyemms oous, Ptu Ed- 

aery (6-1): *. CdWtwann (16-3): 3, Itawl- 

SZ*fc»r|l5-2)- 5-1 « <an Dona And 
Ouacod and FUcn Domknon. ’Aran B. 3. tR 
Hannon) Tow cam 52-30- te*>. OJO- 


L A McCtfHf 8* 

l LmM. 10-1 Ocfc Dam uai *iij umm i«-i 


Dual P: £60.70. Trio: £1 1830. CSf : CS3. 19. 
zao («f> 1, PSKAKIN EVEN, S BuekJoy 
(33-1): a. Mm amfRa H3-2): a, nuiH 
riantoita (7-1): *. «ooolo Cattuo (16-1). 
3-1 lav Wwrn'Bso. 20 ran. 18. 1X.3 (J Eyre) 
Tore: C8830; S3. 40. £1.60. C1.70 £3 90. Dual 
R £273.40. CSF- £226.71 Trio £700.10. Trl- 
caac £1,62081. 

3-00 Cloa SOwto): 1, YOUKa PURS' 
Dorr. D Holland (0-1): 2, Yalta |il-1l; a. 
Ml KnioM [7-1), 4, b® On Ik* Bub 


KBViPTON 771 781 

asssssw s 1 

cSrMa- VS ^ 

T^^Guardian 0 i nteractive 


Oval tefi-handed cncufl ol USn rrff 220)03 run-si Und'iating 
course dial becornss ver/ sstten the emond tz yff. 

GrAn*. Good tv Fan Fa? 41 * Cer jlK btouyi'i 

Lang ifistance b jneBere: f.ls: i. Ru^eiTs rjmzn. 1 ig m£?5. 
Seven toy winners: 2 4(J R*an) »J jun 
Bfinkered first time; 3.40 Ksn t#=e- Visored: (tone 
R^jres in traJSs efr ~ rzze'e Serais ±j« sure is: cuing 


2 4 ^THREEPWOGD NOVICE HURDLE 
u I VZ5i 4f 1 TDyjs £1 as? 15 declared) 

1 2146.T Udtarison [11IM r-" -1 ... . R Gantt* SB0 

2 Bnndi End I1*( .• ' .it - '• B Stony 78 

3 Cteri* dDr flB) : :;.i= ‘ -i- ... B Jataom 72 

4 too fttara (WOIO vs-rva.'-M-fi . S Taylor » — 

5 KTC: HurttuSaBafiaC'-rsiri-li-O - -- 8 Sw* 81 

G </C JnllinirlB'- |, LD 6-V-? .... ECAgm — 

7 or HrH**)p8)?v.iatMCL 4-ic--; l aryw — 

8 f*) taaWyFteftg* M >*■ 

Ib4tny t-iM"te.TIC5C j- 1 musAjK V! =!r3V* ip'- 14-1 Jfl3 U3ri.:0-1 
U uarria. fous«: luv in' iast 


2.40^ ACE HuNTst chase ( Amatem ‘ 

2^4?i lOys £1 .283 ?3 dedaredr 

1 c. Pl-. TtamUJtarTjpfTrO^-V 

_ test T Jadooa (7) *90 

2 jot Pn*ateJri(9iiA=^=r'J-i:-C. .. .0 Hataaoi Pi K 

3 .aw sotatriRi-JS'i’-i;-^ Gcotar m — 

4 P7-T5 1>o Good Jobw (S) S S Cotawd (7) — 

5 34F1-7* MiTrwri(7)irrir=r '-iM _ _ 8 Ungon (7) 88 

a 4S4C Bata Or Tails r -"-9 M Baftmn (5) — 

7 ffF" taoanW8(7j , . , . , V'Jn rc-U-9 -Cl Hover (7) — 
b - 

Baaing: 4-7 Thai J Jt >• Fr.aa x'. *-'■ tar. ft lai 1C-1 Scrrtj. I*-1 
Tan Ecm Iriot' 18-: .VI in*’. ZvC+r SJt S>' Saat: PrcK 


0 HALTWH1STLE MARES’ ONLY HANDICAP 
HURDLE 

2rr r* .524 ic dedared', 

6H) Left am Os®. j-I l-it- J St®* 


: (16-11.6-1 rev Prided Pendie 57ranFft.V 
! l.iPHamsi Tore. £H3C. CISC J2J0.E2JJ0. 
[4 40 Dual f : US 10 Tin. £134.50. CSF. 
E96.46. Tnceat £712.16 Amended result 
Silk si Jorm wea nrai w* »o pcai nut 

dlaquallfied. 

X30 (1* 8l)i 1, BAFITO HAY. VI Ryan 
14-6 lav); 2, Bwnbosae ; ?3-8,. 3, Afl Bta 
Up (15-2) 3 ran 3X. 0151 fHCoaiiTcw £1.50 
Dual F: £1.20 CSF £134 
AjootaTy i.nvaw4van.vnjFEoen 
(3-1 1. 2. Ctatawa 1 16-1!. 3. Hy Marital 
Drmai(16-H B-SinrltenmasF-C." ran 
Wl a iP £ venal Tote £4.22. E226 W 70 
Dual F: £38.46. CSF: £44 61. 

4J0 Cl* M SOOyriaJr ■», STAB eRY*- 
TAL, W Rvan (6-1{. 5, 91* » u *l|4-5 lav): a, 

KOnCv ainrinOlT (3-1 1 .. S rar ■- 4 IHCeSI) 
Tote. OS 30: ES <0. Cl 1C. Dual F: F4.JT. CSF 
£11 09. 

S4» (1* OOydtf: 1, GREAT DAK1, W 

Ryan (4-T la«i. 2, WtaWUefliwta (il-ll: 8, 

Vagtaond Cfaanttam 1 (7-1 - crania.? 
fH CecHI Tetc £1^45; £1.10 E E0 Cu«1 F. 
S3 go CSF £330. 

QUADPOTi E123.CJ. 
piAcmmsse3 x 

jaCKPOTi Not won Peel o' £4 ?ai S3 car- 
ried urward :o Hoyiicci :sdr/. 

NOTTINGHAM 

2JN <1m If aieyta): 1, RAROUXW, T 
SprahD (4-1 lav) 2, AnUOB J»e**oa (b-1 
3, Rob's Rata <£-V 15 ran Hd. S (B 

PaUlnoiT^e- C2.ec- £1 ^}.£.i Xi.i\X> Dua' 
F £24 40 Trie. £0 CSr £23 4£ Tncaai. 


2 (3603? 1ta*tiaM(iqiO)J Dodds 7-11-T0 RJataMSSO 

3 MB? HoiflBtamBHWRe«i8-ii-* T Baad 77 

4 rn ShtaB Prate OfiV/lowg 6-11-1 . S Taylor (3) — 

a STOBF Msmeol (3) R Mm 7-10*3 - ■ «any 72 

im*T 4 -5 CKriEWu r-2 Let's tag On 6-1 DtaWtnl 7-1 hkadortwa 1 4-1 
5ngi>n PrcP. 


0 yiAHAYDON NOVICE CHASE 

OiHrv?m 110yds £2.310 (13 declared) 

1 rc.M Ban ITar (Ifi pfl u H JIIWI B ,*-11-: 8 Cantty * 88 

2 3JKFP MMaTtanhqi asL iCO( M1-0 .. J 6 w*a» — 

3 «E06£ AtnriaeB(74)(D)fl«ai 10-11-0 . . . B Stony re 

4 C3F546 CadBa*Fna*re(Z2)(Ca)D5nei 

7-iy-P E Magh* 68 

5 tfilX OoBogia (17) BD) 6 M Hoot 7-11-0 . . . B Jotatoo - 

6 0TO» agtetaflflWIte Htoclv 6-11-0 ■ 6 tea — 

7 ;iPU 2 OBI 0n4Pitwa*(71(DHUi»it. >-11-0 RSendaHSO 

8 35WC OowStHadraJltoteP-li-O - * J*nwa - 

9 &irw Pa l te r Mn aa wHW) tic . LHitral 

D-ii-6 - - Hr S Itaack (3) 79 

W K«UFF RtayBs««mW1oitMite6-ll-0 . .. i H|w - 

11 LSiOfi 1lri>m(14)(nHBjnc.8-1H! - - S Tata © 71 

12 Staging B m (9)V: Has MM . .. . T Baad te 

13 j-rjUT 1 TnpariBwfra^fWBtS-ri-O te R Harg* (7) — 
Btaig: i-i OtearM «-l tai H.-jyi 6-1 Cjdcan riteraa 6-1 teuton. 
^(fihm Cm ui A “ranc. i4-i Pjao Horiun. 


M 4 AELR1NGT0N HANDICAP HURDLE 
Hh ■ W2m4M 10yds £1,953 (5 declared) 

1 1I4C?S KB*6iO0f7(74)iroiPa*i9-ll-16 - » Ssrti* te 

2 iTiRti stj9teitawi(Ui(eo|D3n«iG-ii-g-...« SHnyriW 

3 i»35S Steaa«rata(T7)(te1ElMtaj« 

>11-5 - - t Mb (R 88 

4 50WTB*silictar|i4)fni)ntoJifl-ic-i3 ... T Bate at 

9 I2ff Oort Foib« Carta (W) (QUnMdmD 

fc-18-5 - Bta S L*d> (7) 88 

Boning: 3-1 Vito ftsen. 5-2 SJyfcJi torsal 4-1 S^calMnfca 5-1 Ihe Straer 
Don fr*no Cira. 


JL yirkLANGEY HANDICAP CHASE 

■fn f r\/3m II £2.d90 (B declared) 

1 FDF FO 6raariaRaHearH) (D)Uss L fata 

1I-TI-10 8 Mman — 

t 1541 Nan GBanp fffi (D) IB; S Snail — « « 

10-11-7 8 7 tan a *s 

3 rTG6F! KaH|0|te(D]llUHOP'l1-4 _ ■ tap* » 

4 EK-i Barm* 1flB*d(Z2i(S)D lam B-10-r — - J *ta 77 

5 SEE Dm lfiemto TO i)EWTdff 8-10-7 H --UdteM » 

8 00302 BRFarRanaamo (14) 1*5 «tanriaai 9-10-5 J SoptWIg 

7 BlMK; naTBl Has® m(BF) tea E Ste* 7-10-2 9ta«7 ™ 

I 554456 JrmteStemmJfcMK-KH) . LffBan* Hr 

BHBnp 0-4 Mm Oobv 7-2 top 5-1 It) Fir Rxom. lia The Dai 6-1 
ifemn lkmiI 1&-1 BraanM RafflB Out Hie tan J»*l &a 



Iver^Thursday.Jn tha , 

xuardian 


^week’s sport 


( Ol M l NS. 


Guardian _________ 

A copy of the Collins EngUsh Dictionary will be sent 
to the first Gve correct entries drawn. Entries to The 
Guardian Crossword. PO. Box 14 6-U. London. EClR 3JX 
or Fax to 0171 713 4735 by first post on Friday. Solution and 
winners in the Guardian on Monday June 1 . 

Name 

Address 


IPMMfl' 

H"- . . ■ ..." ■ . Hj 


El 13.24. No* Runner Up Trw Wall. 

UO (1m If 21 Syrian 1, HAYDH 
JAMCS, ACulham (7-11: 2. Rmt Wtataw 
' 1 1-4 lav), a, Bnffli 1 3-1 i. U rea HU, 1*. (P 
Harris) Toro £8.40; £2 10. CO. a JO Dum 
F. E134D CSF: E3.82.Trlo £94. Thmor. 
£17020. 

03» (In «f 1 Bydrifi 1, HMH THHS40H, 
T Quinn [6-4 (*>). 2, Kattate CrOckar 
(18-8). 2. Ptemrite y I6-Il 6 ran 3. IX. (P 
Cote) Tote £1 SO. Cl. 1C. £1.90 OuSiF:G3JO. 
CSF. £11^7 

X90 (W 1Syds)> 1, UNICAM P, M Hills 
14-1): 2, S pon dt noprn B M n (5-11: 3, 
Ashotaf Andwr (7-4 fawj. 7 ran 3S. nK. (E 
Dunlop) Tola £5 4ft C2TD. £3.00 Dual F; 
B&60.C5F.EQ24 

AJtO (Of 1Syta> 1, MADA ME JOKES, J 
stack (11-31 2, Oetar I14<1): 3, taMtay 
Pnam Casrimr I9-: tevi 14 ran W Z IM 
BucWoyj Tote: tt.ea £1.90. £6 00 £160 
Dual Forecast £25 30. Trra. £36 JO CSF- 

cress 

4-00(1 m 94yds7i 1. LUCKY ABCM2R, R 
Tnomas :2C*-ij. 2, Catamandar i9-U. a. 
Ovet t Cat (14-H 3-T lev Undc3&rrg is 
ran 3. IK. (J Bradley) Tola: £2350. £7.10, 
£920. C4 30 Dual F- C1IW90. Trko. C1CT.30. 
CSF. £172-57 Triease £1.46313. NR Acad- 
cmy. Dansas. Finons Soy. 

QUAD POT: £T13irc 
PIACONTRCI 19? 90 

BRIGHTON 

2-10 (in 3d lOSytta)) 1, RANDOM 


KIHDKCSS, A Mcfllono 19-4). 2, ta 
tend PriMri (1 1-8 Fowl: a, Opww »a« 
(3-1). 4 ran K.HIR Ingram] Tote. C3.11 
Dual F.E2Ja CSF: £3.48. 

2jM (Of tiaydiF 1| LA TAVBNNMTTA, 
m Tboduq (11-10 lav): a, aompo w star 
IB-1); a, tay w * (11-31 a ran. SM. 7. IB 
lioonan) Tore: £220: £1.10. C100. C1.D0. 
Dual F- £1120. CSF: 00.79 

3.10 (in 3f 1Myd>> 1. ORIMSHAW. A 
MeGionc (»-4 lav): X, ANtaM (S-3). a. Aa« 

Doflmt (4-li.B ran 12 fflt (H Cadi) Tote. 
£280:0 30. CMC £1 JO. Dual F: D.40 Trio: 
£3.70. CSF. £7 SO. 

X40 (7f 214yda)> 1, teWtHt HfiMHTS, 

N Gallon (6-1): X Oat 1*-i tavk X 
taenmHm (7-D. 12 ran iK. ate). (K Burfcel 
T«o- C7J0: £230. £130. £2.10. Dual F: 
OBflO. Trio: 07.80. CSF. £2211. Trieatt 
028.88 NR. Cedar Girt 

4.10 (3f 89yd*> 1, 1 CW2D PO« YOU, R 
Hugh as (7-4 lov). X tautatath JWta 
(9-4). x Btaiwy P** n*-1 1-8 ran 
Hannan Tow C2J0: P.W. O 40. QM. 
Dud f: Et£0. Trto 08 «. CSF: £378. Tn- 
caoii £38.83 rdt Majalia. 

4^ 0H21 *yda» f,21W»0W DteJAXp 
Sweeney (20-11: X Anritata (12-11: X 
Cta mo* run i |16-1): X JwiWam 
(7-1). f-i law Halmanorror. ITran Snd. 1 
I Mm A King) TOW E28Jtt C3Jft (3*. 
C4£0 0.70 Dual F: £97.10. Trio: Not won. 
CSF- CM2 18 Trlcast £3*2365. 
ouadpOTi 0500. 

PtACVtmCS420. 

• ■mitagtaPtapiwaM 


E 


Set by Paul « 

ats 

Across 12 Sor 

1 CV employer sent back to ,re; 

PaiJ(6) W Bo\ 

4y13|18y3 Critical abuse: 13 

material for building strong 18 Scf 

leader may shatter making 21 Ter 

boys men in response to M 4 

taunt? (6.3.6^.5,2.5) 22 ^ 

9 Rfrn Gordon has shot, a big 5 y , 

hit . . . what a song! (5.4.6) ^ H 

10 Leave job or renew contract? Tm 

« har 

Dniriiwel GmbH. Mnwa-RoocndJri • sk.^CTi riv- . *■ 

Rattan. Cwioo- 1. Franco, tor and cn txfian a) tr^. 

W Ui i Lli—t ar ; Totostaw OiGI-lKE TMo. Fa, ni,-. n v 

2032, F* 0171-837 2114; 1071-930 8347 



hotel, even though 

at somewhat late hour (8) 

12 f 0 ^ Poor girt stuck, in 
treacle (8) 

M Boy from Australian 21 (6) 

15 Take off— launch ( 4 . 2 ) 

*8 See 4 

21 Tembly arid spot in Egypt 

22 Stcjor about beast restricted 
bv the lead m films (6) 

24 Ijov three? Not quite. Lo! 


1 Outstanding artwork 
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The light heavyweight . . . Muhammad All struggles with 

the Olympic torch in 1996. Right 22 yeaxs NrUariUi 
watches Foreman Call to beat the count in Kinshasa 

m Decades on, 
IfjAli turns in a 

m knockout 
H performance 
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John Rawling pays tribute to 
thi s century’s sporting icon 
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( (■«■■■ he words of truth < 
I are touching, the ; 
« voice of truth is 
I deep. The law of : 
truth is simple, all you sow 
you reap." , 

The young, outrageously 
handsome heavyweight 
champion of the world recite 
for the camera, and the poi- 
gnancy of his verse is made 
only greater by the three de- 
cades that have passed since 
the words were spoken. 

Muhammad All is recalled 
In his prime, though grey 
hair, pension plans and an on- 
going battle against flah have 
long since become realities 
life. Ali Night, on BBC2 
tomorrow*, provides an op- 
portunity for those of ns to 
life's second half to relive 
Hairy Carpenter’s words, 
"Oh my God, he’s won it back 
at 32", when the feared 
George Foreman was floored j 
in Zaire, and for the rest to 
begin to understand why such 
a self-confessed one-time ban- 
ass as Foreman is pleased to 
pay tribute to the manwtth 
Whom he is forever bond«I to 
one of the definitive sporting 
moments of the 20th century. 

“He may not have been the 
greatest fighter, that may 
have been Joe Louis, hot be 
man who was 


ever a fighter," says Foreman 
after admitting we were right j 
to Bear for Ali's life when they < 
met in 1974. “He had been my i 
hero. I loved him. But rd for- ; 

gotten all that I was trying to 

hurt him bad. I really was 
♦hiwWng one of the suckers is 
going to get killed, and it 

could have been him.” 

Foreman, 1990's version, et- 
udes dear-eyed good health. 
The irony is that the van- 
quished ogre, menacing ana 
unloved in Kinshasa, now 
glows for the camera whereas 
Ah can only shuffle, slur and 
shake. Listening to Foreman 
it is almost as If he speaks for 
the man who led him to ques- 
tion his existence as a fighter, 
and perhaps as a human 
being, before finding new 
strength through religion. 

The Oscar-winning £um 

When We Were Kings, provid- 
ing a stunning record of the 
Ali-Foreman fight, is the cen- 1 
treplece of toe BBCs un- 
ashamedly nostalgic wallow. 
Ali is described by Desmond 
Lynam as "the sporting icon 
of the 20th century . Some 
| praise, but suggest a viable 
alternative. j , . r 

Elsewhere, the savageryj* 
r the three battles with Joe Fra- 
* zier is seen again, ma nnin g 
j their third meeting, the 


‘ThrfOa in Manfla". and Ah’s 
rtog physician Dr Ferdi Pa- 
cheM vividly recalls the 14th 
round, after which Frazier was 
retired by his trainer Eddie 
Futch: "It was as dose to wit- 
nessing death in a boxing ring 
as is possible," 

There is the moment alter 
the first fight, in 1971, when 
All, beaten for the first tune. 

uniform of the 


braggart to say quietly: 
"We’re all going to have vari- 
ous defeats in life, whether 
we lose loved ones or we lose 
our titles. Many people just 
can’t stand those pressures 
and they crack up under 
them. But when a man can 
come through this after so 
many years of victory and 
being so supreme in his field 
and be able to handle defeat. 


also victoriously, this make 
him a bigger man.” 

From earlier footage of inter- 
views by Carpenter, much of it 
unseen for 30 years or more, 
there has been crafted a docu- 
mentary engagingly eptmed 
When Harry Met AIL There is 
toe trip to London in 1963 to 

fight Henry Cooper, then the 

winning of the world title a 
year later against Sonny Lis- 



Thiw erf tli« b«t ■ • • Frwrtar, Foreman and All in London during 1989 


FRANK BARON 


ton interspersed with classic 
moments as Ali sings a duet . 
with Sam Cooke, fools with the 
Beatles and even takes on Car- 1 
□enter at croquet 
This week Ali was accompar 

nied by his wife Lonnie on one 
of the many personal appear- 
ances he continues to make 
despite needing continued 
medication for his Parkin- 
son's disease-related Alness 


‘He may not 
have been the 
greatest fighter, 
that may have 
been Joe Louis, 
but he was the 
greatest man 
who was ever a 
fighter,’ says 
George 
Foreman, Ali’s 
old rival 


which, he readily admits, to 
all probability had been made 

woree by prolonging Ws box- 
ing career past its sell-by date. 

Those who witnessed tbe 
final championship appear- 
ance of AIL when the shell of a 
once-great fighter was pum- 
melled by his former sparring 
partner Larry Holmes, would 
say it was one? erf the saddest 
moments in boxing. All. who 
earned an estimated ^ mil- 
lion for that 1900 beating, 
never saw it that way. If he 
had not tried, he says he 
would not have known. 

Angelo Dundee trained An 
throughout his career, and is 

rightly put on the back foot by 
Lynam. After all, he must 
have known of the physical 
decline which had prompted 
Pacheco to quit three years 
earlier. Why had he not done 
more to stop Ali? . 

Dundee reveals much of toe 
man who employed him as he 
replied: ‘Tin a firm believer in 
not playing God -wtpi i an indi- 
vidual. Muhammad did wnar 
he wanted to do.” . 

Frazier says: My bean 
bleeds for what happened. But 
ifs a tough game and some- 
times you put your life on xne 
line." Tomorrow night, water- 
ing Ali in his prime, appreciat- 
ing his wit and humour, bear- 


ing bis boastfulness and 
watching in toll flow the origi- 
nal arch-exponent of hype, it is 
easy and perhaps inevitable 
that some who followed his 
career will say that things 
ain't what they used to be. 

There wUl be those who 
shudder at the violence while 
admiring the principles of the 
man who risked jail rather 
than fight in Vietnam, saying. 

"I ain't got no quarrel with 
them Viet Cong." 

Some may pity a man w “° 
hung on too long, maybe ad- 
dicted to the money but more 
likely to the adulation. 
Thomas Hauser. Ali’s biogra- 
pher. offers the opinion that 
lessons to be learned fr° m the 
life or Muhammad Ali are ™ 
an ego which fired- him be- ?| 
yond' reason- “His condition . 
today is partially a result of 
his having had all the fhn he 
wanted to have and searching 
out all the glory he wanted . 

But once more the most tell- 
ing analysis of Ali the 20th 
century icon comes from An- 
gelo Dundee. "When he got m 
t the ring it was his theatre, the 
t place where he could per- 
. form.” Ali regrets nothing 
> and would only wish us, once 

- more, to enjoy the show 

- • Ali Night: BBC2 

9 pm- 1.35am tomorrow 
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Golf 


Lyle saves his best for last 


David Davies at Wentworth sees a British exile return to vintage 
form and join the early leaders in the Volvo PGA Championship 


A LL Oilr yesterdays re- 
visited Wentworth’s 
East course yester- 
day when Sandy 
LyJe, over here for a week, 
holed an eagle putt on the 
18th green. It meant that the 
man who spends most of his 
time in the United States 
these days was round In a 

three-unde r-par 69, to be only 
three shots behind the Swed- 
ish leader Michael Jonzon. 

Lyle, who had hit a massive 
drive and then a four-iron on 
to the green at this 502-yard 
hale, then knocked in a 25- 
foot putt, and there was 
warmth and affection in the 


applause from the many 
around the green who remem- 1 
bered the good, but now rap- 
idly receding, days. 

Lyle was one of the few fam- 
iliar names on a Volvo PGA 
Championship leader-board 

that featured Jonzon on 66, 
Brian Davis on 67 and David 
Howell, Malcolm Mackenzie, 
Mats Hallherg and Chris Van 
der Velde on 68. There were, 
though, some influential 
names on 69 alongside the 
Shropshire Scot, notably Ernie 
Els. Bernhard Langer, Mark 
McNulty and Mark James. 

The scoring overall was not 
as good as the weather or the 


Rugby League 


Queensland 
charge to 
late victory 

Q UEENSLAND en- Tim Brasher and Laurie 
joyed a dramatic Daley scored tries and Johnj 
24-23 victory over kicked a long-range drop goal 
New South Wales in I However, Queensland wen: 


Q ueensland en- 
joyed a dramatic 
24-23 victory over 
New South Wales In 
oyaney m the first Australian 
State of Origin match yester- 
day after the replacement for- 
ward Tonie Carroll scored a 
last-minute try which Darren 
Lockyer converted after the 
final siren. 

Carroll ran in to score near 
the posts with only 24 seconds 
remaining, then watched as 
Lockyer, who kicked four 
goals from four attempts, 
made the winning conversion 
to give the Maroons a 1-0 lead 
in the best-of-three series. 

The NSW Blues scored five 
tries to four and seemed to 
have the game wrapped up 
when Steve Menzxes crossed 
in the left comer with six 
minutes remaining, bat they 
were let down by their kick- 
ing, the scrum-half Andrew 
Johns landing only one goal 
from five attempts. 

Queensland opened the 
scoring in the eighth minute 
when the fly-half Kevin Wal- 
ters scored from an Allan 
Langer kick and were un- 
lucky not to have scored an- 
other when Steve Renouf 
touched down four minutes 
later only to have the try dis- 
allowed for an infringement 
off the ball 

But the Blues led 13-6 at 
half-time after Rod Wlshart, 


Tim Brasher and Laurie 
Daley scored tries and Johns 
kicked a long-range drop goal 

However. Queensland went 
back into the lead early in the 
second half. First Steven 
Price pounced on a ball which 
Adam MacDougaU spilled off 
a Langer grubber kick, and 
five minutes later Langer. the 
Queensland captain, pat the 
Reds 18-13 In front when he 
scored a similar try after 
Daley fttmbled. 

The Blues regained the lead 
shortly afterwards when Brad 
Fittler scored in the right- 
hand comer and Johns con- 
verted. They then seemed to 
have sealed the win when 
Menzles crossed in the 74th 
minute. 

But Queensland, who also 
scored a last-minute try to 
win at the Sydney Football 
Stadium in 1994, cleared the 
ball from their own line in 
their final set of six tackles 
before Carroll ran in for the 
winner. 

• Andy Gregory's Rugby 
League disciplinary hear in g 
will be heard on Wednesday. 
Karle Hammond. ' who was 
transfer-listed at £150,000 at 
his own request by St Helens 
this week, returns to his fa- 
voured position of loose for- 
ward at ffalHfrv today, with 
Keiron Cunningham m aking 
his first start of the season at 
hooker. 


Pioneer returns 
to swell the Valley 


Andy Wilson 


G ary hetheringtqn 
spent the best part of 13 
years trying to attract 
five-figure crowds to watch 
rugby league in Sheffield. 
Ironi cally it is the visit of 
Hetherington's new club, 
Leeds, which may give the 
Eagles a record attendance at 
the Don Valley today. 

The Rhinos charge down 
the Ml as Super League lead- 
ers, with six wins out of six, 
fresh from beating Wigan 
16-8 In front or a capacity 
18,000 at Headingley. Shef- 
field, of course, also boast a 
recent victory over Wigan, 
17-8 at Wembley last month; a 
form line drawn through Cen- 
tral Park would tip the Eagles 
by one. And a Sheffield win is 
far from impossible, for John 
Rear’s team were back to 
their Wembley level in crush- 
ing Salford last Sunday and 
need to keep winning to climb 
Into the top five. 

But their level of support is 
still nowhere near that of 
Leeds. "Go into a pub in 
Leeds and people are talking 
about rugby." says Hethering- 
ton. "It’s a rugby town, where 
Sheffield has always been a 
soccer town." That is why 
Hetoerington was persuaded 
by the property developer and 


Headingley owner Paul Cad- 
dick to leave his beloved 
Eagles and take a position as 
chief executive of the Leeds 
Football, Cricket and Athletic 
Club in October 1996. 

"We set ourselves a five-year 
goal to be the biggest rugby 
dub in the world," be said. 
"Eighteen months down the 
line we are ahead of schedule, 
and with the success we are 
currently enjoying we have 
created a bit of a monster. 
We’re appointing three new 
adminis trative staff nest week. 
thing s are going so well. 

"The Wigan game was a 
record-breaker not just in 
gate receipts, which were 
over £100,000. but also on the 
commercial side," he added. 
"We went through 8.000 
schoolchildren last year, 
t rainin g one afternoon a week 
at a different school. Ifs ex- 
actly what we did at Sheffield. 
But In Leeds you see the bene- 
fit much quicker." 

Daryl Powell, who was 
Hetherington's first signing 

for the Eagles, also returns to 
the Don Valley today, making 
his first start of the season for 
Leeds at loose forward be- 
cause Marc Glanville is out 
with concussion. Sheffield 
stick with the 13 who won at 
Salford, with the New Zea- 
land stand-off Dave Watson 
on the bentih. 


venue. It was a warm day with 
ooly gentle breezes, and the 
course, which had been dosed 
for an extra week before the 
tournament to ensure condi- 
tions as perfect as possible, 
was to wonderful nick. Els, out 
early, said that conditions 

were “perfect for a 66” and feat 

that his shortfall was brought 
about by his own mistakes, 
particularly with the putter. 

Colin Montgomerie was an- 
other who praised the course 
and blamed himself. "1 
missed a couple of abort 
ones,” said the Scot who was 
round to 70. “After 13 holes 
Td had 26 putts and you can- 


not compete with that kind of 
ratio. Fm playing well enough 
from tee to green to win, but 
I've lost the knack of 
scoring.” 

Lyle lost the knack of scor- 
ing some time ago, and has 
not won for six years. He is 
currently using up the last 
year of his exemption on 1 he 
US Tour dating from winning 
the Masters to 1988 and has 
no idea where he is on the 
Money List 'Tm drowning 
out there," be said yesterday. 
“If it continues HI have to 
come back to Europe." 

As he spoke, it was notice- 
able that he had no sponsor's 
logos on his visor or his shirt, 
or indeed on his bagJIe con- 
fessed that his deal with 
Callaway golf dubs finished 
last week and his clothing 


contract with Lyle and Scott 
came to an end at the start of 
the year. He still has a dead 
with Toyota but he cannot 
wear its name' this week, this 
being a Volvo event 

There are, though, definite 
^ig ns of improvement in his 
game since Augusta. There 
even hardened Lyie watchers 
winced, at the length of his 
backswing. Yesterday it was 
back to its free-flowing best — 
ie just short of shoulder 
height — and with it he pro- 
cured two eagles. 

The first came at the long 
4th, where on the tee he took 
out a one-iron. His caddie, his 
wife Jhlande, said as he ex- 
tracted the dub: “Come on, 
show them what Sandy Lyle 
used to do with a one-iron." It 
worked. His second eagle was 


Driving ambition . . . Coolthard aims to emulate Jackie Stewart fhotoghaph: michael cooper 


Coulthard is equipped to 
handle ‘ultimate challenge’ 


Alan Henry on the traps lying in wait in the Monaco Grand Prix 


B ARELY half a mile sep- 
arates David Coultb- 
ard’s harbour-front 
apartment overlooking the 
Mediterranean at Font- 
vieUe from the Boulevard 
Albert Ier in Monte Carlo 
where the 27-year-old's 
McLaren-Mercedes will line 
up to take the start of tomor- 
row's Monaco Grand Prix. 

Yet between closing his 
front door and returning 
home tomorrow evening, 
Coulthard will be aiming to 
join his fellow Scot Jackie 
Stewart as winner of this, 
the most prestigious and de- 
manding race on the For- 
mula One calendar. There is 
no doubt in his mind that he 
has the ability* equipment 
and motivation to get the 
job done, nor that the Mo- 
naco circuit continues to ex- 
ert a unique, almost nar- 


cotic, effect on all those who 
compete there. 

"Driving a lap at Monaco 
is the ultimate challenge for 
a driver,” he Insists. “To be 
quick here, you have to run 
within millimetres of the 
guard rail and use all the 
road. It’s as simple as that. 

“The penalty for making 
a mistake on a circuit such 
as Buenos Aires, say, is dirt 
on the tyres and, at worst, 
maybe putting your car into 
the gravel trap. The penalty 
for a mistake at Monaco is 
that you rip off one of your 
car's wheels." 

Conlthard's best result so 
far through the streets of the 
principality was second to 
Olivier Panis's Ugier two 
years ago in torrential rain. 
But for an ill-timed refbel- 
lng stop he might have 
beaten the Frenchman. This 


time he intends the outcome 
to be decisively different 
In detailing the rigorous 
mental challenge posed by 
this race, he echoes senti- 
ments originally pro- 
pounded by the late Ayrton 
Senna, who won a record six 
races through what 
amounts to a lSOmph steel- 
lined corridor. Senna said 
that when he was on a really 
quick lap at Monaco he went 
into a mental state where he 
almost seemed to be watch- 
ing his hands working away 
at the steering wheel as if 

they belonged to somebody 

else. Coulthard said: “You 

just float past the guard rail 
and the whole experience 

starts to slow down men- 
tally, despite the awesome 
pace we're doing. What usu- 
ally speeds it all up again is 
if you touch. 


“Monaco is very tiring. 
The adrenalin is pumping 
here more than at any other 
track and your muscles be- 
come very tight because 
there is not a second's relax- 
ation. 1 drive these streets 
every flay in my car or on my 
scooter and still find it im- 
possible to believe that we 
race F 1 cars here at all." 

Conlthard's overwhelm- 
ing priority is to even np the 
McLaren team's 1998 vic- 
tory tally to which he has 
contributed only one win 
against three for his team- 
mate Mika Hakkinen. 

He does not need remind- 
ing that it would have been 
two-all had he not chosen to 
relinquish the lead or the 
first race of the season, the 
Australian Grand Prix in 
Melbourne, to the F inn be- 
cause ofa team agreement 
And he dismisses criticism 
that his quick starts seem to 
have evaporated. “I've never 
lost a place this year relative 
to my grid position on the 
sprint away from the line,” 
he said. 

He knows only too well 
that such consistency Is cru- 
cial to success on t his track, 
where overtaking is almost 
impossible. Particularly if 
he manages to qualify on 
pole position. 


Cycling 

Yates returns to win the battle for hearts and take pressure off the mind of Boardman 


WlUiatn Fothortngham 


C HRIS BOARDMAN and 
his fellow Olympic and 
world champion, viatcheslav 
Ekimov of Russia will top the 
bill at the start of the Pruden- 
tial Tour of Britain, or Pru- 
tour, today in Stirling, but the 
hearts of British fens will be 
with a last-minute inclusion; 
the near veteran Sean Yates, 
The Sussex man is 38 and 


retired from top-flight racing 
at the end of 1996. His career 
began with the 1980 Moscow 
Olympics and he started the 
Tour de France 12 times, win- 
tag a time-trial stage at re- 
cord speed 10 years ago and 
wearing the yellow jersey for 
one day shortly after the Tour 
visited Britain to 1994. 

One of the most emotional 
moments to that year's race 
came as the pelotan passed 
through Ashdown forest. 


where Yates stopped to greet 
his family. If all goes well 
they wifi be waiting again a 
week today when the Prutour 
stage from Chess ington to 
Rochester travels close to the 
Yates home to Forest Row. 

The British team had found 
themselves short of a rider 
after young Scott Gamble had 
a smash last weekend. It took 
their manager less than five 
minutes to persuade Yates to 
come in as substitute. 


Yates is a member of the leg- 
endary "British foreign leg- 
ion” who wort professional via 
i the Athletic Club Boulogne-BO- 
lancourt in Paris and the Peu- 
geot pro team. Most of his for- 
mer contemporaries will be on 
the race, but he will be the 
only one racing; Stephen 
Roche is working as a public 
relations man for Prudential 
and Robert Millar is manager 
of the Scottish national team. 

Yates's entry will be wel- 


| corned by Boardman. who feds 

under pressure as the leading 
British rider in toe race. The . 
Wirral cyclist’s form has been j 
patchy at best since spring last i 
year and he has said it will be 1 
touch and go whether he wins . 
even today's britf prologue 
time-trial, let alone takes vic- 
tory when the SSO-mlle race 
finis hes Sunday outside 
Prudential's red-brick, Vic- 
torian headquarters building > 
in High Hdbom, London. I 


If Boardman Is out of sorts 
his place as leader of the GAN 
team may be taken by the 
young Australian Stuart 
O'Grady, Their toughest oppo- 
nent is likely to be Ekimov 
former star of the communist 
cycling system who learned 
English from MTV and is spon- 
sored by the US Postal Service 
He has won the national tours 
to America and China, after 
which Britain is likely to seem 
rather parochial. 
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Sport in brief 

SSSwins mind games 


IVlUna^ v * ciAnfier but potentially decisive 




a fitting reminder of Lyle in 
his pomp, when Wentworth 
resounded to his deeds in 
the World Matchplay 

Championship- . 

By way of contrast, Davis 
was playing his first tourna- 
ment over the course and rag- 
tag slightly fortunate to be 
doing so. He had chicken-pox 
t>iic year and it hit him hard. It 
reached toe stage where he 
was blacking out and after 
missing the cut to Dubai he 
finished up in hospital, on a 
drip for 3V4 days. It pot him out 
for seven weeks, and even then 

be feds he probably came back 

too early. HOwever, toe 23- 
year-old pnpnghman finished 
joint nth in last week's Ben- 
son and Hedges and is now in 
position to make further pro- 
gress this weekend. 


Maktaen would — tt ^ stage oy nau « ui 

After is miles the time for McRae more 


Rugby Union 

Shaw out of tour . 

Africa ov ' 


now has 19 uncapp^lj?^®^ 11 ^^ a long list of expexl- 
Shaw, who suffered a multiple toiury 


Sailing 

Chaos on final leg 

the final leg Minister 



e™* They opted for the 430- 


W ay UUUjr wciiifcv 

turned to starboard after three miles they 
As the chaos Dennis 

Despite » ttZSSStS* 

mide no alteration and by then eras tea^jw rtrai 


Cycling 

Zulle regains lead 

ALEX ZU LLE stormed back into the Giro d'ltalia lead yester- 
day with a powerful victory in the first mountainous stage. 

The Swiss, who lost the pink jersey three days previously 


toli of Italy, with Luc Leblanc of France third in the 160km leg 
of three mnuntain climbs from Maddaloni to La go Laceno. 

With the effect of bonuses, ZGIle turned his deficit of IS 
seconds into an advantage of 13 seconds over Bartoli after a 
fierce scrap between four riders over the final six kilometres. 


Equestrianism 

Boon stays on course 

TERRY BOON on Blue Admiral, a nine-year-old he started 
riding only this season, retained his overnight lead when the 
dressage phase of the Chubb Insurance International Horse 
Trials ended at Windsor yesterday, writes John Kerr. 

The Norfolk-based Boon, 24, a former European Young 
Riders champion, has 3.8 points in hand of Richard Waygood 
on Crackerjack m. Best-placed of the 11 overseas riders in the 
69-strong field is toe New Zealander Andrew Nicholson, a dose 
third on King Leo and also standing 15th on Valhalla IV. 


Tennis 

Rusedski’s Belgian opponent 


GREG RUSEDSKI, seeded No. 5 for the French Open which 
begins on Monday but with little real chance of fulfilling his 
position In the draw, will play the 24-year-old Belgian Johan 
van Herck in his opening match, writes Stephen Bierley. Van 
Herck, currently ranked No. 97. lost in the first round last year 
to to e bea ten finalist Sergi Bruguera of Spain and, despite toe 
disparity of their rankings, it is likely to be a dose game. 

Tim He nman . Britain’s No. 2, shares one important distinc- 
tion with his opponent Sargis Sargsian of Armenia- neither 
has ever won a match at Roland Garros. Sargsian is ranked 
No. 94 but once again this may have little consequence on the 
outcome. Should Henman reach toe third round he could find 
himself playing Pete Sampras, though the world No. 1 has a 
tricky opening match against his fellow American Todd 
Martin. 

One of the most intriguing matches of toe first week could 


toe second round. Switzerland’s Martina Hingis, toe women’s 
~ 1 and , last yey'g.beaten finalist is on course for a quarter 

^ enu ? w . mi ? ras who. though seeded eight, 
is currently Hingis s mam rival. 


You’re Off! 

You Could Be Off To The World Cup 


Scotland v Brazil 


1288530 


Winning Hotline Number 

0870 1 23 4324 

halls ml cost no more than w 

More chance s to win! 

"' eek ; * SESJEfflSK? 

Plf JC MM t n . _ 


“wiiwnu ucKCtS. 

to win Wortd Cup tickets more chances 

number do is call the 

°t»n from May 23 unta Jun« ^ 


0870 123 4322 

fcafcc.rac 
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Check your Personal Win Number on your Yellow Reft* 
f ° und in today’s “Weekend" magLine, aStS Sfe 

"K-r 

Sh °' tte Worirfr S€e if c youVe won a trip to? two tT 

tne World Cup in France this summer. 
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Today’s match is: The wmnma numhor i«- 

K3 ’ *as> 
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